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One ofjne most critical resources in con- 
temporary corrections is information. 
Many of the nation's correctional institu- 
tions are as complex and rapidly growing 
as many of our cities. Correctional admin- 
istrators must receive, classify, house, 
clothe, feed, educate, treat, and rehabilitate 
hundreds^of thousands of prisoners every 
year. To do this in the moft efficient, hu- 
maffe, and cost-beneficial manner requires 
information: information for managing, 
planning, monitoring, evaluation, and re- 
search. 

In addition to the internal need for in- 
formation, corrections finds itself deluged 
with demands for information from exter- 
nal organizations and individuals..Federal 
agencies frequently request statistical infor- 
mation for inclusion in national publica- 
tions. State legislatures are interested in the 
impact of changes in statutory and proce- 
dural law on the number and types of indi- 
viduals within the correctional system. 
Governors frequently request statistical in- 
formation pursuant to budgetary requests. 
With the evolution of correctional case law, 
{he courts increasingly require administra- 
tors to produce «vbluminous:iamouhts of_ 
information needed in civil litigation. 

These external demands for information 
are becoming a pcrplexing.problem for the 
administrator since the v<)lume anci variety 
of requests seem to be increasing every year. 
While many states have developed sophis- 
ticated computer systems to satisfy internal 
management needs, these systems are not 
necessarily responsive to external demands 
for information. Even with the most ad- 
vanced automated capability, manv agen- 
cies find that they must manually compile 
detailed statistical information'if they are 
to satisfy demand requests in a timely and 
accurate manner. 

Cognizant of this ever-growingproblem, 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics awarded a 
grant to the Criminal Justice Center at Sam 
Houston Stale University to investigate the 
nature of the demand information prob- 
lem and identify. technologies that could be 
utilized in resolving this diflficulty. Tht 
. CDAS Project (Correctional Data Analy- 
sis Systems) was designed with several pur- 
poses in mind. The first objective was to 
identify the frequency, source, and content 



of the demand information requests received 
by the nation^s correct ioijal institutions and 
to determine the impact of these requests 
on correctional resources. A second objec- 
tive, was to determine the procedures used 
by various correctional agencies in process- 
mg de mand inf onpat ion requests and iden* 
\ tify those\with a high potential for transfer* 

The information and technologies pre- 
sented in this report should prove useful to 
the correctional administrator struggling 
with the demand information problem. A 
detaifbd analysis of the demand informa- 
tion problem is presented, identifying the 
sources of such requests and the nature of 
the inforn^ation required. In^addition, use- 
ful information isprc''^/lded on the kinds of 
- analytic capabilities required to satisfy m&st 
demand information requests. 

Since the demand information requests 
emanating from the courts are some of the 
most critical ones received by the. correc- 
tional aclministraiox* an extensive analysis 
of correctional case law was conducted. 
Hundred^of cases were identified and cat- 
egorized on the basis of common jurispru- 
dential elements. Twenty areas of coirec- 
tionai.cs&e law are described, with summary 
^ statements about the courts' rulings abstract- 
' ed. Analysis of. these case law summaries 
led to the development of trend statements 
suggestingthe likely direction of future court 
decisions. An information requirements 
analysis was then conducted to determine 
the specific data elements that should be 
included in any correctional information 
system to assist the agency in defending 
itself in civil litigation or toshow compliance 
with existing court orders. 

To better understand how agencies deal 
with the demand information probjein, 17 
correttional systems were studied to deter- 
mine how they receive, piocess, and respond 
to requests. These field visits suggested 
many ways that correctional institutions 
might improvejheir demand information 
processing and also indicated the types of 
technologies currently used by some cor- 
rectional^genciesthat could be transferred 
to others. For instance, one of the most 
useful technologies in dealing with demand 
requests is report generation and statistical 
analytic software. Because of the potential 
utility of these technologies for corrections, 
an extensive analysis of existing report gen- 
eration andstatistical packages was initiat- 
ed and a combative analysis of these pack- 
id 



ages was conducted using criteria which are 
relevant to the correctional environment, . 

Some agencies have developed useful au- 
tomated technologies for resolving the de- 
mand information problem. Since these 
technologies could be transferred to other 
correctional environments, a. critique of 
transfer technology was conducted. Included 
in this analysis is identification of the key 
issues to be considered in the successful 
transfer of correctional technology. Check- 
lists, of critical issues and questions were 
.developed to assure that adequate consid-, 
eration is given to all the key elements in 
the transfer decision includin^^rdware, 
software, documentation, p^^^mance, 
and user concerns. 

Finally, a number of the transferable 
technologies now used by correctional agen- 
cies in processing demand information re- 
quests are ideaitifled and described. Inter- 
ested^correctional administrators may find 
that man> of these technologies can be easi- 
ly tram^i'erred and substantially reduce the 
Qpstly and time-consuming problem of han- 
dling demand information requests. 
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Correctiohlal data anall^sis systems: 
Goals and objectives 



Consider some of the requests for infor- 
mation that conie across a correctional ad- 
ministrators desk. 

Dear Sir: ^ 

Our department is curreQtly upgrading its cor- 
rectio'nal education and. vocational ti^ining pro- 
grams. Wouldyou be so kind as to share with us 
the following items of information . . . 

Dear Sin 

Oiir research center is conducing a study on ' 
the elTectiveness of prerelease programs on th: 
iqmates* a(}aptatic^ when released from prison. 
Could you provide us with the following infor- 
mation . . . 

<> 

Civil Action File Nunjber 24-137B 
Alvarez vs. Thombefry 
TO:' Commissioner Wilson Thomberry 
Commtssidner pf Corrections 
State Department of Correctipns 

You are hereby commanded to appea<' in the 
XXXth U. S. District Court on the fourteenth 
day of March. 1980, at 9:00 A.M. to testify on 
behalf of the defense m theabove entitled action 
and bring with you certified copies of the follow- 
ing medical records including . . . 

Dear i\r. 

As an interested citizen. I would like some 
facts and flgurcs on the Department of Correc- 
^tions. In particular, I am interested in . . . 

Dear Sir: 

The Department of Human Resources is cur- 
rently conducting a survey of the various treat- 
ment programs offered m federal and state cor- 
rectional institutions Could you please provide 
this offlccwith ... 

Di!ar Sir: 

Attached is a questionnaire that several of my 
colleagues and I designed to assess morale prob- 
lems among correctional employees. Would you 
please distribute the attached questionnaires to 
your staff and also' share with us information 
on . . .. 

Dear Sir: 

f I will soon introduce the attached bill (S 243) 
amending the sUte*s parole eligibility law Would 
you have your staff assess the impact of this 
legislation on your current inmate population 
and . . . 

These and thousands of other rctjuests 
for mformation are received every year by 
the nation's prison administrators. Some 
of them are frivolous and poorly conceived 
demands for information. Others are legit- 
imate requests th&t come/rom the legisla- 
ture, the gov5fnorV office, the courts. 



concerned professional organizations, and 
other correctional institutions. Some can 
be answered quickly by forwarding a copy 
of the agency's annual report. Others re- 
quire information that is not routinely kept 
by correctional agencies and. require hun- 
dreds, even thousands, of^ man-hours to 
compile. Some inquirers, such as the gov- 
ernor, the legislature, thecourts, have4)oth 
a need to know and right to demand such 
information. In other cases, however, it ts 
difficult to determine'whether the time and 
expense in preparing a response is truly 
justified. 

For purposes of discussion, these unan- 
ticipated requests for information have been 
called demand information requests. The 
thing that sets them apart from other re- 
quests for infomiation is that they are un- 
anticipated and usually em^tefrom sources 
outside (^^correctional institution. 

The correctional agency itself is a great 
consumer of information. The administra- 
tor, unit managers, and progratn directors 
routinely require information for ihonitor- 
ing/planning, and evaluation. Their infor- 
mation needs are relatively easy to identify, 
usually document v'd, and frequently an in- 
tegral part of theagency*s information sys- 
tem. What bedevils correctional adminis- 
trators, however, is responding to the 
unanticipated requests that emanate from 
outside the institution. Even the most clev- 
erly designed correctional information sys- 
tems aannot anticipate every conceivable 
request. Generally, systems are designed to 
meet the perceived and anticipated |nfor- 
mati(^dcmandswhich,emanatefrom with- 
in the institution. What is particularly frus- 
trating for a correctionaladministrator who 
expended significant resources in the de- 
velopment of an information system, is to 
have it come to a standstill when unantici- 
pated demands afe received from the legis- 
lature, the governor's office, and other 
important inquirers. Frequently, these re- 
questsxio nol fit the design configuration of 
existing correctional information systems 
and, to respond in a timely and reliable 
fashion, concctional agencies must asscm- 
bFe the inforijiation by hand, a time-con- 
suming and labor-intensive activity. 

Contemporary corrections finds itself in 
an informational dilemma. Correctional 
institutions are currently the focus of con- 



siderable public attention.TJius, many de- 
mand information requests are received. ^ 
To satbfy all requfets ts a time-consuming 
and laborious process. To refuse to respond 
is to alienate interested parties. Where do ^ 
you draw the line? Who is a legitimate in* 
quircr and who is not? How much of the 
agency's limited resources can be dedicated 
to answering such requests? Should the 
Xagency's information system be'redesigned 
a^d upgraded so that it can respond to 
demand'tnformation requests in a«,more 
timely and efficient mannei? If this were 
done, is the pattern of demand infomjation 
requests received now typical of those that 
might- be received five years from now? Is 
the source of inquiries predictable? Can we 
determine what tho future topics of inquiry 
might be? short, can'we anticipate the\. 
unanticipatable? 

Evolution of demancf. * 
InfQrmation requMts 

In times past, corrections was onrof the 
most isolated components of the criminal 
justice system. In facHuntil recently we did 
not even conceive oftne justice process as a 

\ystem. Correction^institutions were usu- 
ally constructed in rural areas and were 
both physically and mentally out of the 
public's eye. Of course, even then correc- * 
tional administrators received an occasional 
demand information request, but certainly 
nothing like the^iuniber and variety rq^eived 
today. It might be fair to say that correc- 
tions has undergone a revolution in the la<^t 
15 years or so. No longer an isolated ap- 
pendage of the justice system, corrections is 
ngw the object of considerable concern and 
controversy in many corners of society. 

The rapid increase of crime and delin- 
quency in th^960s made crime a primary 
political issue. In 1965, President Johnson 

^ createdihe Commission on Law Enforcement 
andthe Administration of Justice' and man- 
dated that this Commission look into ail 
aspects of the problem of crime and;ustice 
and develop appropriate recommendations. 
Their report on corrections was not partic- 
ularly flattering and it drew the field of 
corrections from its bucolic setting into the 
light of public concern.^ As crime increased, 
so did arrests, and correctional populations 
expanded rapidly. ^ Controversy developed 
over how prisons should be administered 
orwhetherprisonsshould exist at all. Debates 
ensued overcustody versus treatment, recid- * 

^ ivism fates, design and operation of prison 
facilities, and ultimately led to the complex 
and continuing controversy overprisoners' 

^ rigftts. . 

Probably a ripple effect of the civil rights 
movement ofthe early 60s, increasing num- 
bers of inmates complained to the federal 
courts abqut fheir care and treatment. In- 
terested federal judges began to hear these 
cases, and over ihe past 10 years there has 
been a greater evolution m correctional ju- 
risprudence than occurred withm the first 
194 years pf our history. 



2 Correctional data analysis systems 

As a result of these and other social fife: 
tors, contemporary corrections is clearly 
the iimelight of public concern and this 
concern has brought on an onslaught of 
dcmaiid information requests from widely 
varying sources covering almost every con- 
ceivable topic. And unfortunately, as the 
number, source, and content of these re- 
quests increase, the capability of correc- 
tional^administrators to respond declines. 

CDAS 9fiait and objectives 

As the philosophic and social currents of 
the tnnes have changed, the correctional 
community has not be^Ji idle. Over the p^st 
10 years, for example, significant progress 
has Decn made in the development of cor- 
rectional information and^tatisttcal systems. 
Probably the most important development 
was 'the design and implementation of the 
OfTender* Based State Correctional Informa- 
tion System (OB^CIS) designed by SEARCH^ 
Group. Inc.. and promulgated by the Na- 
tional Criminal Justice Information and 
Statistics Service of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA), now 
the Bureau of Justice Statistics.* OBSCIS is 
a mnragemcni and information system de- 
signed to provide correctional administra- 
tors basic information on tKe inmates under 
their care. This systeifi includes the follow- 
ing eight modules of information: 
•Admissions information 
•Assessment information 
•Institutional information 
•Parole Information 
•Movement status information 
•Legal statuf information 
•Management and research information 
•National reporting information. 

While OBSCIS has prov..dlo bean effec- 
tive informational tool for correctional 
managers, it does not necessarily resolve 
their demand information problem. Inter- 
estingly enougn^. it is not that OBSCIS does 
not contain the correct data elements, on 
the contrary, the problem is extracting the 
data in a format that fits demand informa- > 
tion requests. For example, most correc- 
tional agencies can provide information on 
the age, race, and sex of those individuals 
under their care. What perplexes many sys- . 
tems IS when the inquirer Veque^s s fre- 
quency distribution of all prisoners involved 
in disciplinary actions by age, race, and sex. 
Again, while OBSCIS can provide some 
information on the flow of offenders through 
the institution, it is not designed tacouple 
inmate data with fisca] data facilitating 
answers to such questions as what is the 
^differential cost of housing minimum ver- 
sus majrtmum security prisoners, or the cost 
benefits of placing different kinds of inmates 
in certairiJcinds of treatment or educational 
programs? 

ThVpurpose of CDAS, the Correctional 
Data Analysis Systems Project, was io iden- 
, tify current and future demand information 



requests and identify analytic technologies 
which \yould assist correctional ajgencies in 
satisfying these requests. More specifically, 
the objectives of the project were to 
•Identify the frequency, source, and con- 
tent of the demand, information requests 
received by correctional agencies. 
•Determine \\\\ impact of these requests 
on correctional resources. 
•Identify and describe the procedures used 
by correctional agencies to respond to de- 
mand information requests. 
•Identify existing correctional procedures 
and technologies used in dealing with de- 
mand infohnation requests wfeich have a 
potential for transfer to other correctional 
agencies.* 

•Identifyinforfnationalproceduresand tech- 
nologies outside corrections which are ca- 
pable of resolving the problems created by 
demand information requests which could be 
transferred into the correctional environ- 
ment. 

CDAS methodology 

The first step in understanding the de- 
mand information problem involved a re- 
view of the literature. This was a rather 
fruitless undertaking since little has been 
written on the subject. The few articles op 
the topic suggest that demand information 
is £ new rather than perennial problenvin 
corrections spurred on by the relatively re- 
cent publi c^terest in the care and trcat- 
meni'xlfoffbndersil Virtually no information 
was found on the incidence of theproblem, 
nor on the source or confent of demand' 
Information requests. 

The paucity of the literature suggests that 
if one is to understand the*problem, it iG 
necessary to go wfftrc the problem exists— 
namely, correctional institutions. Therefore, 
a letter was written to the administrator of 
each state correctional system plus tSie ad- 
ministrators of the Federal Burea"u of Pris- 
ons and the Department of Corrections of 
the District ofColumbia. The letter explained 
the purpose of the project and asked each 
administrator to identify the one individual 
within the institution responsible for or most 
familiar with the demand information prob- 
lem. ^ 

As responses were received, telephone 
calls were made to the designated individu- 
al in each of the nation's 52 correctional 
organizatioiis. The purpose of the^c tele- 
phone inquiries was to gather basic infor- 
mation about the demand information prob- 
lem. Discussions were conducted along the 
following lines: *f. 

•How are requests for demand informa- 
tion received by the institution? Are they 
routed on a subject specific basis to differ- 
ent individualsor is one person responsible 
for answering all the demand information 
requests? 

•Since demand information requests may 
involve research, planning, evaluation, and 
data processing sections of the institution. 



how are these various functions organized 
•within the department?' 
•What kind of human and technical re-' 
sources docsthe department have to respond 
to demand information requests? 
•Are reifuests and replies centrally logged 
and filed.so that one can s^tistically enu- 
merate the frequency, source, and content . 
of these requests? 

•To what degree is automation used in re- 
sponding to demand information requests? 
• Is it necessary to use outside resources to 
respond to these requests such as the data 
processing facilities of a nearby university? 
•^What administrative, .fiscal, or technical 
resources are most needed to increase the 
agency's capacity to respond to demand 
information requests? 

In addition to trying to understand the 
nature of the problem and tlie technologies 
needed to resolve it, each agency was asked 
to submit examples of at least 10 demand 
information requests. In some cases, agen- 
des.were able to send the last 10, but more 
commonly, agencies agreed to send^opies 
of the next 10 requests they received. In all, 
543 e/amples of demand information re- 
quests were submitted by all 52 of the na- 
tion's correctional systems. These requests 
were .subsequently analyzed to determine 
their source, the nature of^the information 
solicited, and the types of analytic proce- 
dures that would be required in answering' 
the inquiry.' 

Tlic demand information requests received 
are called examples, *noi a sample. Since 
most correctional agencies do not maintain 
a centralized chronological log of demand 
information requests, it was not possible to 
acquire a scientific samf)le of the requests 
received by agencies thrQughout the United 
States. Instead, thebest that could be achieved 
was to ask for the last ten or next tea re- 
quests received. Thus, generalizations made 
about the source, content, and analytic is- ' 
sues involved in satisfying demand infor- 
mation requests must be made with caution ^ 
Since they are not ba:.td upon a random ' 
sample drawn from the population of all 
demand information requests. 

Fl«ld survey 

To better understand how agencies pro- 
cess demand information requests and to 
assess existing technologies involved in the 
process, site visits were planned with rep- 
resentative correctional agencies. Prior tele- 
phone conversations and agency annual 
reports suggested that the fifty-two correc- 
tional systems varied in both the number of 
demand information requests received and 
the level of technological sophistication 
available to satisfy tnem. To determine 
which would be the most fruitful to visit, 
each system was clasfJfiecl on the basis of 
the magnitude of its demand information 
problem and the'sophistication of its in- 
formational technology, using the following 
s matrix. 
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Usmg preiimigary mformation, each state 
was placed in one Of four categone^ as 
follows: 

^ ^TypeAi Fairly sophisticated analytic capa- 
' bility yet encounters problems with demand 
''information requests. 
^Type B\ Relatively limited analytic capa- 
bility and significant dqi^and information 
problems. ^ 
^Type C: Relatively sophisticated analytic 
capability and little problem with demand 
information. 
_ *Type D: Relatively limited analytic capa- 
bility and little problem with demand in- 
formation. 

After considering all four types of cor- 
rectional environments, it seemed worth- 
while visiting Types A, B, and G institutions. 
It seemed wise to visit Type A institutions 
since even with fairly'sophisticated analytic 
technology, they still appeartd to have prob- * 
lems in handling demand information re- 
quests. This could be because the number 
of requests received exceeded their analytic 
. capability or that thf'T information systems, 
although sophisticated, were never designed 
to resolve unanticipated requests for infor- 
mation. 

f TypeB locations, where analytic capabil- 
<t ity is limitedtut demand information prob- 
lems significant, would be inistructive in un- 
derstanding the. types of technoJocies that 
could be developed or transferred which 
* ' wouldhelp reduce the impact of the prob- 
lem. r;7>tf C institutions, those with .sophis- 
ticated analytic capability and little diffi- 
culty in' resolving demand information re-, 
quests, would be likely environments in 
which transferrable technologies might be 
found. Presumably, these institutions had 
designed their information systems in such 
a way that they can efficieotly dispose of 
such requests. 

ft was decided not to visi t Type D institu- 
tions since they received few demand in- 
formation requests and had little technology 
to offer for future transfer. Simply put, such 
institutions die} not have a demand infor- 
mation problem and therefore had not felt 
the need to develop specialized procedures 
and technologies to resolve the issue. 

Having classified the fifty-two correction- 
al systems into these four types and consid- 
ering geographical location, inmate popu- 
lation size, and other institutional variables, 
the followi!tg locations were selected for 
site visitation: 



•Alabama 
•California 
•District of Columbia 
•Federal Bureau of 
Prisons ♦ 
^Florida 
•Georgia 

'•Louisiana ' > 
•Maine 
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Over a 3-month period the project stafT* 
visited ail 17 institutions. The purpose of 
the site visit was to confirm the preliminary 
information gathered during the telephone 
survey on the nature ofjhe demand infor- 
mation problem, the source and content of 
requests, and nature of the analytic proce- 
dures involved in responding to dcms^nd 
information requests. In addition, the site 
visits provided a first-hand opportunity to 
understand the various ways in which cor- 
rectional agencies receive, route, process, 
andrci^nd to^mandinformationrequests. 
'The staffenjoyed an opportunity to exam- 
ine various administrative, human, and tech- 
nological resources used to respond to re- 
quests and identify those that had potential 
for transfer to other correctional institu- 
tions. Appendix A contains a list of the 
kinds of information souglit during the field 
visits. " ■ ' 

Dtmand information and conrtctlonal 
caM law 

One of the most serious aspects of the 
demand information problem involves those ' 
requests which emanate from the courts.' 
Although not the most frequent source of 
demand information requests, those that 
do emanate from the courts are probably 
the most important informational requests^ 
placed upon the correctional institution. 
Virtually all correctional systems in the 
United States are now involved in one or 
more civil suits, and to effectively ^defend 
the agency in such litigation, large volumes 
of unanticipated information must be com- 
piled. Because of the unique effect '-yhich 
the correctional case law revolution has 
had on correction^ administration, a sig- 
nificant portion of the CDAS project was 
dedicated to understanding the impact of 
the courts on the demand information pro- 
cess. 

Experience with OBSCIS and other cor- 
rectional information systems indicates that 
these systems were never designed to antici- 
pate the impact of correctional case law on 
correctional administration. However, it is 
currently extremely important to ask the 
question: **What are the current and ex- 
pected trends in correctiQoal case law and 
what impact do these trends have on the 
design of current and future correctional 
information systems?" 

, To answer this question, the CPAS pro- 
ject set out to develop a Correctional Case 

i Law Demand Information Model. The ele- 
ments of t|iis model include: 
•The development of a Case Law Compen- 
dium containing the identification and sum- 
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•Minnesota n^arization of appellate cases affecting cor-"* 
•Nebraska rectional administration. 

•New Mexico •^ Case Loh* Summary in which cases in- 
•Ohio vblving common elements are grouji^ tO; 

•Oregon getlijand summary statements abstracted, 

•South Carolina •Based upon these summary statements, 
-Texa^ Case Law Trends were abstracted indicat- 

•Virginia ing the likely direction of future court deci- 

•Wisconsin * sions. t 

•Identification of the bal^' information that 
correctional institutions ought to maintain 
in order to defend themselves in civil suits 
involving current jurisprudential issues or 
to show compliance with existing court or-^ 
ders. 

This research on the body of correctional 
case law was initiated by inquiries on the 
LEXIS and West Law Systems. With the 
aid of several correctional law expcrtSv nu- 
merous cases were identified, summarized, 
and trend statements abstracted These trend 
• statements were shared with several attor- 
neys involved in correctional litigation who 
, assisted in identifying the kinds of informa- 
tion that should be maintained by a correc- 
tional institution under each area of cor- 
rectional case law. 

Report gtntratlon and 
tachnology trantftr 

One of the early discoveries in the CDAS 
project Was that a primary difficulty in re- 
sponding to demand information requests 
Was software, not data base. Interestingly, 
a plurality if not a majority of demand* 
information requests.can be satisfied with 
OBSCIS data elements. The problem that 
most correctfonal agencies encounter is hav- 
ingflexible software which will allow them 
to query hierarchical files, collect informa- 
tion on certain prisoners with certain char- 
acteristics and display this information in 
cross-tabulations which can be immediate- 
ly understood by an unsophisticated inquir- 
er. The obvious answer to this problem lies 
in report generation software wMch has 
basic descriptive statistical capability. As a 
result, the CDAS project undertook an ex- 
amination and evaluation of existing report 
generation packages including both pro- 
prietary ones and those in the public domain 
It was also discovered in the telephone 
survey and site visits that some states had 
developed potentially transfei-able proce- 
dures and technologic for dealing with de- 
mand information requests. With correc- 
tional populations escalating and budgets 
constrained, the future development of cor- 
rectional information systems maybe more 
depend2nt upon technology transfer than 
stand-alone development. 

Since transfer is more easily said than 
done, the CDAS p oject conducted an anal- 
ysis of the state of the art of technology 
transfer within corrections. The objectives 
of this investigation were to determine the 
critical elements involved in the transfer of 
systems within the correctional community 
and to develop a checklist of critical ques- 
tions covering the administrative, person- 
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ncl, hardwarcand foftwarc issues that must 
lie «)nSidcrcd if iystcm transfer is to be 
successful. 

CDAS products . ' 

The remaining chapters present the re- 
sults and recommendations of the CDAS 
project. Presented below 'is a^mmary of 
the material providec^n each chapter. 

Chapttr 2— 0tm!ind information 
in corrtctions ^' . , • 

Thischaplerprcscnisqualitativeandquan- 
titativeinformation on the source, content, 
and analytic issues involved in the demand 
information requests received by correction- 
" al institutions. The results indicate that, 
while demand information requests are re- 
ceiv^from a variety of inquirers, most 
tend tb^e governmental agencies, many of 
them bemg other coftectional institutions. 

In additron^ the results suggest that the 
most frequent kind of request involves the 
frequency of inmates with specific charac- 
teristics: Interestingly enough, most of these 
inquiries can satisfied by systems con- 
taining basic OBSCIS data elements. An- 
other frequent kind of demand involves 
requests for copies of an agency's policies 
and procedures or descriptions of their vo* 
cationai.educational.ortreatmentprograms. 

Of particular interest was the kind of 
analytic procedures that would be required 
in an.swering demand information requests. 
In addition to simple lists of programs or 
policies, most of theq^equired analytic pro- 
cedures are simple descriptive statistics. 
Cross-tabulafions mvolving frequencies, per- 
centages, proportions, and averages were 
the most frequently requested statistical enu- 
merations. Higher orcler inferential statis-"" 
ileal techniques which are frequency found 

commercially qvailabid statis .ical pack- 
ages far exceed the^alytic requirements 
contained in most demand information re- 
quests. 

Chapttr3^Corr«ctlonai cast iaw 
damand Information modti 

Thc^^^M^del presented in this chapter 
should be very useful ta correctional ad- 
ministrators, correctional attorneys, and cor- 
rectional information specialists. The Case 
Law Compendium identifies andsummar- 
izc;s do/ens of appellate 'cases which direct- 
ly aflect correctional administration. Cases 
with .common legal elements arc grouped 
together and summary statements of the 
underiying jurisprudence are presented. 
'Twenty difTer en t summary a re if s of correc* 
tional case law arc abstracted and trend 
si»!tcnicnts are presented, suggesting the 
*ikely direction 'of future court decisions. 
, Of particular value to.both correctional 
adminis '"ators and data processingpetson* 
net is an identification of the kinds of in- 
formation that should be incorporated in 
an^agency*s infomfDtion system, which in- 



formation should be useful in defending 
the agency underexistingjudicl&! standards 
' or in showing compliance with existing court 
orders. ' -t 

Cliaptar 4— Otmand information: 
SUttofthaart ^ 

This chapter presents the results of th'e 
telephone and field surveys. Essentially, it 
describes the state of the art within the 
correctional comn\unity in pressing de- 
mand information requests. Deihand infor- 
mation processing is viewed systematically 
and 'tecommendations are made on how 
agencies can best receive, log, process, and 
responcjrto demand jnformation requests. 

Int^resTmgl}^, no correctional agency was 
found which had a model system for resolv- 
ing demand informatidtf problems. Some 
were folind which had developed particu- 
larly good procedures for part of the pro- 
cessing problem. These procedures are de- 
scribed and recommendations developed. 
•In addition, >a number of weaknesses in. 
existing demand information processing 
systems are identified, such as lack of ac- 
countability for processing demand ir^for- 
mation requests, problems created by data^ 
bases which are not complete, timely, and 
accurate, inaccessibility of statistical and 
report generation software, the absence of 
good logging and routing procedures, and 
so forth. f 

The results ofvarious statistical analyses 
are presented, indicating the relationship 
between the nature of the demand informa- 
tion problem and degree of technological 
sophistication, population s\tc^ personnel 
resources, an^otheradministrativeandtech- 
nological considerations. 

Chapter S'-Raport ganaratlon 
and anaiyaia ttctinoiogy 

Since it was found that report generation 
te^nology could significantly enhance an 
agency*stapability in dealing with demand 
information requests. Chapter 5 presents 
an overview and critique of existing report 
generation and statistical software packages. 
These technologies arc identified, described, 
and compared with respect to a variety of 
criteria relevant to correctional inforrnation 
systems. 

Chapttr 6'-Sy«t6ma tranaf tr tachnology 
for conttmporary corractlona 

This. chapter presents and critiques the 
concept oftechnology Iransferwithin a cor- 
rectional context. Since transfer must take 
into consideration harxUyare. software, doc* 
umentation, performanop, and user issues, 
an attempt has been made to identify the 
critical issues under each of these catcgor* 
ies. Tiicse lists of critical issues and ques- 
tions can be used by a manager to-determine 
the likelihood of successfully transferring 
information technology from one correc- 
tional institution to another. 



Chaptar7--Tranaftrit>ladamand ^ 
information ttchnologiaa - 

In the process of examining tlie demand 
information procedures used in various cor* 
rectional systems, successful proccduresand 
technologies were discovered which seem 
to have a high probability of successful . 
transfer to other correctional institutions. 
Chapter 7 identifies and describes trinsfer- 
. able technologies which can be used for 
routing and logging 'ciemand information 
requests, automsUing*a]Jenc^ policy ^state- 
ments, improvingstatistical and report gen- ^ 
eration software, improving data bases, us- 
ing d^ta processings in civil litigation, and 
-cxpAience gained by states which have trans- 
ferred correctional information systems. 

Chaptar 8*-Summary 
and racommtndatlona 

The results of the entire project are sum- 
marized in Chaptef 8 and a number of spe- 
cific re commendations a re presented which ,^ 
should prove helpCul in developing analytic 

^capabilities for dealing with demand infor- 
mation requests, as well as Operating p'i'oce- \ 

' dures for receiving, routing, and monitoring 
such requests. In additiion, recommenda- 
tions are presented for futurb information- » 
'al development which, if initiated, should , 
significantly enhance the analytic capabili- 

^ ties of tjip correctional community. 

* - 

' ThfJChallenge o? Crime w a free Society, A Report 
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Printing Oflice, Washington. D.C.. I96y. * <, 
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Office. Washington. D.C.. 1967. 

* Prisoners in Sttate and federal Institutions on De^ 
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for Corrections. American Corrections Association, 
r.ockville. .Maryland. 1977. (Standaid Number 4117.) 
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PriortoOie 1960s, c(^ections was a rela- 
tively autonomous appenciage of Americans 
justice system!. Little public attention was 
* ^^en to the^management ind treatment of 
^incarcerated felons. There were ho "pris- 
^ oner's rights** or court monitoring of pris- 
on conditioRS.'The myriad of programiin- 
eluded under the umbrella of rehjtbilitation^ 
had n ot yet developed, and community cor- 
rections was an insi||nincant part of the^ 
institutional framework. In short, correc- 
^ -lions was generally a self-contained entity 
which operated ia relative isolation, and 
J had little impact.outside its own walls. 

However, changes in American society 
and the criminal justice system over the 
past two decades, have catapulted correc- 
tions into the limelight of public concern. 
This increased interest in corrections is 
pr(^a^ly due to a number of factors. At 
^» oncTcvel, the growing complexity of pro- 
grams and services within corrections has 
broadened its interaction and interdepen- 
dence upon other state agencies, bot^ op- 
erationally and in terms of competition for 
limited resources. The increased emphasis^ 
on accountability witnessed nmong all gov- 
ernment agencies has produced new ^de- 
mands fQr documentation in cohrections. 
Sqariiig crime rates have placed new bur- 
dens on corrections and raised public co>r 
cern about more effective rehabilitation. 
The **due process", revolution and demise 
of the "hands off* doctrine hayrincreased 
judicial interest and intervention into tht 
prison system.^. Finally, pressure for stan- 
i> dardization from the judiciary, legislature, 
^ and various professional organizations has 
caused agreiter sharing and dissemination 
of information. 

As a consequence of the broadened in- 
terest in all faceu of corrections, adminis- 
t trators ^re being forced to dedicate increas- 
( ing amounts of time and effort tameeting 
|he external demands for information. ' 
However, the general absence of any syi- 
tematixed response to these infdrnution 
demands creates problems. Many agencies 
do not have specific personnel charged with 
the responsibility for answering demand 
information requests. The result is frequent- 
ly a duplication of effort in which the same 
information is compiled each time anew 
. inquiry is submitted. This lack of quality 
conuol also increases the chance of erron 
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Not infrequently, an administrator is aske^. 
to explain conflictins* information prx>-^ 
duccd by his own staff, simply because it 
was either gathered differently or processed 
by^different peoplei Without a systematic 
accounting of information requests, it is 
difHcult to prioritize inquiries so that more 
service is given Uf^ those having the greatest 

Jmpact upon the ajiency. Corrections, there- 
fore, hjis been forced into a reactive posi- 

- tionjn which responses to future informa- 
tion demands, which could have been ^ 
anticipated and prepared for, are not devel- " 
oped. \ 

All of these, conditions suggest the need 
for developing information systems which 
are responsive to demand infonhation in- 
quiries. The buic problem in developing 
such a system is to ^iefine the relationship 
between the questions asked and data avail- 
able. Once this relationship is determined, 
it is pottible to answer morespecific^utt^ 
tions involved in systems development: 

' •What can be answered with the informa- 
tion on hand?^ ^ 
•What inquiries cannot be answered? 
•What would we have to do in order to 
satisfy inquiries for which there is no ready 
information? ' 
•Is it cost beneficial to gather the data we 
currently. don't have, given who is asking 
the questions and why.they want to know? 
•What is the most Economical and eilicient 
way to answer the imr/ortant.questions? 

. The' mosi popular and successful infor- 
mation system utilized by the correctional 
community is4he Offender-Sased State Cor- 
rections Information System (OBSCIS).' 
Since 1975, the OBSCIfl model has been 
incori^ra ted into 34*state correctional agtn- 
cies and provides administrators with rou- 
tine operational reports describing the sta- , 
tus and n:6vement of inmates within their^ 
institytio;u. For the majority of agencies," 
the OBSCIS system provides the primary 
data base against which most demand in* 
formation'inquiries ^re currently satisfied; 

In addition to being a successful opera- 
tional information'tystem for corrections,* 
OBSCIS identifies anumber of critical ques- 
tions which must be answered in order to 
successfully establish any information sys- 
tetn. One of the more important questions ^ 
is wHat kind of information is needed to 



assist-^administrators in the operation and 
management of their agency. The answer 
to this question deter mi nes^the^data ele- 
ments that m^t bctncliftleli in an informa- 
tion system's data base. Only af^er such 
data elements are identified can an auto- 
mated system be developed tc collect, stcie, 
and ittrieve the information needed by the 
agency. 

Yhe OBSCIS experience emphasized the 
fact that determination of the appropriate 
data elements depends upon recognizing 
the reaNworld needs of the information 
consumer. Experience has shown ih^ sys-- 
terns developed around data elements iden- 
tified by experts or other persons removed 
from the day-to-day operation of thc^sys- 
tern have failed to provide the kind of 
aviswers actually needeij. 

Methodology 

In thS case of $iemand information, a 
consumer is the person or agency who asks 
the correctional agency a question. In order 
to identify the data elements whicl) co61d 
{Provide such consum^ with satisfactory 
answers, the CDASproject^Ilected exam- 
ples of questions actually directed at. the 
correctional community on a day-to*diy 
basis. It was felt that* such real-world ex- 
amples, whil? nbt conftituting a necessarily 
valid sample* would provide a more con- 
crete perspective on demand inforrhation^ 
Unfortunately, few correctional ageJcies 
maintain a logofthe information demands 
nude by external consumenT. Furthermore, 
few agencies have only one person or de- 
partment responsible for processing exter- 
nal inquiries. > 

As a consequence, a letter wassent to the 
director of each^of the 50 state correctional 
agencies, ihe^'^trict of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Corrections, the Fuieral Bureau of 
Prisons, and the National Prisoners Statis- 
tics^Programpf the Bureau of Justice Sta- 
tistics, asking them to identify thosciindi- 
vi'duals^ usually responsible for processing • 
demand information requests. Typically 
those charged with this responsibility were 
either dau processing or research and de- 
velopmeotpersonnel. The person or depart- 
ment identified by each correctional admin- 
' istrjitor was then asked to submit a list of 
the last |0 demand information inquiries 
they- had received. Only 10 inquiries were 
requested from each department because 
most agencies had to compile the listing of 
inquiries as the requests were received. The 
list of inquiries finally obtained included 
both a description of the inquiry and iisr 
source. 

In ail, 543 usable information requests 
were obtained. The content of'these inquir- 
ies ranged from complex enumerations of ' 
inmates with various characteristics, or at 
certain stages of their sentence, to simple 
:3tatements concerning policy and pro- 
grams. Some of the inquiries dealt with 
financial aspects of running a correCiional 
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6 Correctional data analysis systems 

agency while others requested impact state- 
ments or required the agenc> to complete a 
formal survey instrumen: 

The type of inquirer also varied widely 
from the governors otTice and legislators 
to high school students. A number of in- 
quirer^ appeared frequ*:ntly in the samj)!e; 
implying that'the consumer required cor- 
rectional information iti the normal course 
of his activities. Others .}bviously repre- 
sented one-time requests. 

The example inquiries also appeared to 
vary considerably in terms ofthe time criti- 
cal nature of the information request. Sev- 
eral requests from legislatures involved 
impact statements concerning bills which 
were under consideration Some requests 
from consumers such as the judiciary in- 

^volvcd information on policies or proce- 
dures which related to issues of current 
litigation and concerned court cases having 
a significant impact on the agency. Many of 
the inquiries, however, concerned topics of 
casual interest or required data which ap- 
peared to involve research, counseling and 
treatment programs. 

From a preliminary review ofthe exam- 
ples of information requests, it appeared as 
though the inquiries could be organized 
and categorized into three substantive 
areas. It was felt that such a categorization 
would facilitate a firmer understanding of 
those data elements which should be main- 
tained by a correctional agency to satisfy 
most demand information requests. The 
first level of organizat*on involved the con- 
tent of the inquiries It was hypothesized 
that the broad arra> of inquiries could be 
reduced to a limited number of categories 

•^clu^ing ail requests involving the same 
data elements By reducing the inquiries to 
categories, an estimation tould be obtained 
of those questions which could be satisfied 
by existing data and those which required ' 
the development of new data. Such a classi- 
fication could also provide informatioli on 
the data which were most frequently the 
center of inquiry. 

In addition, the requests were categorized 
on the basis of the inquirer. The rationale 
underlying this classification was that it is 
important for a correctional agency to know 
the type of inquirers reque^sting informa- 
tion. If the majority of inquirers have both 
a need and right to know, then an informa- 
tion system might be designed to satisfy 
these requests, providing quick and accu- 
rate responses. On the other hand, if the 
majority of inquiries arc frivolous, thctbst/ 
beneOt of designing a special information 

^syslen^ may be questionable. 

FtR^illy, the inquiries were assessed in' 
terms of the type of analytic processes lypi- 

H cally required to produce a satisfactory- 
answer. Analytic processes can range fronv 
simple ffequcnc^ counts and the calcula- 
tion of percentages to complex processes 

< involved in higher order statistical analysis 
and modeling. One important question/'' 
therefore, in developing a cost beneficial 



information system IS. what are the types of 
analytic techniques which are needed to 
satisfy the demands of most users? If a 
majority of the most important inquiries 
can be satisfied by simple frequencies and 
percentages, then it would be unnecessary 
for an agency to buy sophisticated and ex- 
pensive software packages. Perhaps demand 
information systems need only descriptive 
statistical software to satisfy most requests. 

Content of demand 
information inquiries 

A necessary first step in fhe development 
of any information system is to identify the 
type of questions which such a system will 
be required to answer, prom an analysis of 
the questions actually asked, systems may , 
bedevclojped wfiich require only a minimum 
of data tp-satisfy a majority of information 
requests. ' 

In an attempt to identify those areas of 
information which are most often the focus 
of inquiry, the examples of demand infor- 
mation requests obtained from the 52 cor- 
rectional systems were organized into cate- 
gories on the basis ofthe typcof information 
requested. These categories were developed 
by inductively sorting each of the requests 
into "like" groups until a reasonable num- 
ber of categories of similar questions were 
obtained. The results of this analysis are 
presented in Table 2.1. As can be seen, 
there arc four primary areas of inquiry^ (1) 
inmate inquiries, (2) institutional programs, 
(3) agency policies and procedures, and (4) 
administrative/fiscal inquiries, with each 
area having a number of subcategories. 
These categories represent relatively inde- 
pendent contextual areas, while each of the 
subcategories reflects a more sensitive break- 
down in terms of similar data elements. 

Inmat« Inqulrlts ^ 

The largest category of requests centered 
on inmate inquiries. Inmate inquiries were 
defined as any question which asked for an 
enumeration of inmates possessing certain 
characteristics, or which requested a de- 



scriptior ofthe behavioral. psychological, 
medical, or situational effects of various 
correctional processes upon inmates. The 
unit of analysis across^'all of these inquiries 
was the inmate, rather than a program, 
policy, or prgce^s. - - 

Demcgraphic characteristics 

The most prevalent type of inmate in- 
quiry involved a count of inmat .> with a 
particular demographic characteristic or 
combination of characteristics. Such fac- 
tors as age, sex, ethnic backgrounu, educa* 
tional level, and other general background 
descriptors were typical of those character- 
istics most often the focus of concern. Illus- 
trative of this category were inquiries con- 
cerning the number of female inmates or 
the percentage of certain minorities in an 
^agency. Others asked about inmates with a 
c;ombination of characteristics such as **the 
number of incarcerated minority women 
with a high school education/* 

A niajority of these inmate characteris- 
tics are^the same as data elements usually 
maintained as part of an OBSCIS data base. 
Alowg with an inmate*s identification num- 
ber, his or her sex age, race, and so forth 
are important in planning, managing, and 
logging the movement of inmates. The fact 
that many of these inmate descriptors arc 
already maintained by agencies using 
OBSCIS suggests that data elements in the 
OBSCIS model will satisfy a large propor- 
tion of demographic inquiries. 

In addition tc inquiries about demograph- 
ic characteristics, other requests sought 
information about such factors as military 
service, number of dependents, and women 
in institutions. Inquiries based upon these 
factors appeared to be of a more transient 
na^uie and focused upon topical issues. For 
example, many agencies were asked the 
number of Vietnam veterans they had in 
custody. In checking with institutions on 
this question, it was found that there had 
beenlittle^evious interest concerning Viet- 
nam veterar^^nd that the present interest 
was beir^ generated by a single agency at 
the federal level. 



Table 2.1 

Content categories of demand Information 



Primary content 
categories 



Category 

operational 

definrtion 



Subcategories 



Inmate inqumes 



institutional 
programs 



Agency/polictes 
and procedures 

Administrative/ 
fiscal inquiries 



Questions m which the unit of count 
is inmates and asks for an enumeration 
of inmates possessing a cert 
characteristic A 



Inquiries requesting the kinds of\ 
programminig offered In an Instrtotion. 
whst these programs consist of. or 
what is thtt effectiveness of the programs 



Inquiries concerning the stated poKdes of 
the institutkx) or staled procedures 
practiced t^y the inttitutk>n 
inquiries centering on administratkm 
strudure at the way an instrtutk)n's budget 
isalk)C9ted * 



• Demographic char3Cteristics 

• Charges and sentences 

• 'nmate sentences 

• Impact effects on inmates 

• Program types (general) 

• Cornent of specific 
programs/services 

• Count or flow of inmates 
by programs * 

• uvaiuation of programs 

• Operation of ir.stitution 

• Management of inmates 



• Fiscal 

• Administrative 
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As a result of this observation, and the 
onsitc interviews with data processing per- 
sonnel, it was concluded that inquiries con- 
cerninginmateoemographic characteristics 
are of three types, i he majority of these re- 
quests involve standard data elements such 
as sex, age, and race. Such inmate descrip- 
tors typically mirror those data elements 
maintained at the core level of most OBSCIS 
systems. The second type of requests in- 
volves topical issues which impact correc- 
tions on a temporary basis, such as the 
number of incarcerated Vietnam veterans. 
Because of the infrequency of such ques- 
tions. It appears as though these inquiries 
could be satisfied more economically by a 
..nanual enumeration of inmate.s, made at 
the time of the request, rather than by 
recording such information on an ongoing 
baMS. Finally, the thirdlypc of inquiry ap- 
pears to be cyclical in nature and occurs 
every so many years as a result of various 
social cycles. For example, inquiries con- 
cern,ng women in prisons, the number of 
urban vs. rural mmates,and the death pen- 
alty wereidcntifieo ihrough interviews with 
data processing personnel to be of interest 
on a cyclical basts. Inquiries involving these 
topics mundatecorrections at certain times, 
with long lapses of disinterest intervening 
between periods of high demand. After 
identifying cyclical topics through a moni- 
trringof information requests, agencies may 
he able to anticipate high demand periods 
and collect data in anticipation of such in- 
quiries. Otherwise, these particular data 
elements would not be maintained as part 
o. their information systems. 

Chteirgec and sentences 

The second broad area of inmate inquir- 
ies involved charges and sentences. Infor- 
mation requests in this area required one of 
two response formats. First, many requests 
asked for an enumeration of inmates incar- 
cerated on a particular charge, serving a 
certain type of sentence ^determinate vs. 
indeterminate), sentenced or. a certain date, 
or sentenced from a particular county. These 
inquiries were typically satisfied by the 
standard inmate data base and required no 
calculations or atypical programming. The 
second type of charges and sentences in- 
quiry involved such information as the time 
served vs. the time remaining for certain 
inmates, the number eligible for early re- 
lease, straight release vs. parole, and the 
amount of time served by offense. These 
inquiries differed from the fir., group in 
that a satisfactory answer required specific 
calculations. Although theinformationnted' 
ed to answer these more complex inquiries 
was usually maintained as part of the in- 
mate data base, an appropriate answer 
sometimes necessitated special programpi- 
ing. In many, instances, the calculations re- 
quired to a nswcr the«e questions were com- 
plex due to many factors, such as good time 
which impacts sentence length. However, 
sentence calculation is an integral part of 



inmate management and many automated 
information systems have the capacity to 
produce such information in their normal 
course of operation. The problem, as far 
as demand information inquiries are con- 
cerned, appears to be in mamtaining sen- 
tence computation records in such a way 
that individual sentence lengths can be 
easily turned into aggregate totals. 

Inmate status 

A third area of inmate inquiries involved 
the enumeration' or description of inmate 
status. Inmate status cuts across a number 
of contextual levels, from the number of 
escapes to a description of inmate medicM 
needs. The common thread that binds these 
inquiries together is that they all deal with 
inmate behaviors or needs typically con- 
sidered by an agency in making assignrnents, 
allocating privileges, or taking disciplinary 
action. Examples of inmate status inquiries 
involved the number and types of discipli- 
nary infractions (along with their charac- 
.teristics and trends), the degree of drug 
abuse in prison, and the extent of violence 
among prisoners. Again, the majority of 
data elenients needed to answer these in- 
mate status inquiries are designed in the 
OBSCIS model, although many states have 
not implemented these specific modules as 
yet. 

Impact/effocts on inmates 

The.fina^feubcategory of inmate inquir- 
ies involved questions concerning thCiimpact 
and :ffect of varrous correctional praams 
and processes upbn inmates. Information 
requests such as the rate of recidivism by 
specific program or the impact of various 
types of sentencing were typical of ques- 
tions within this category. 

The majority of these inquiries identified 
the particular program in which they were 
interested, but failed to specify the type of 
impact statement they required. Most in- 
quirers simply appeared interc^ted m whe- 
ther the program was having a "good" 
effect ujjon.the inmates. For example,' a 
typical inquirer, would ask about the im- 
pact of vocational education programs on 
inmates. Of those inquirers who did indi- 
cate the type of impact or effect in which 
they were interested, most asked about re- 
cidivi.<im rates. ^ 

Unfortunately, most correctional systems 
do r}oi maintain systematic data concern- 
ing the impact of correctional processes on 
inmates. Although this type of inquiry was 
least frequent among the inmate, inquines, 
the de)^eioping emphasis on program ac- 
countability as exemplified in zero-based 
budgeting and current debate over the el- 
fectiveness of treatment may be expected to 
influence the frequency with which impact/ 
effect inquiries are directed .at the correc- 
tional community. In view of the fact that 
most of these inquiries failed to identify a 
specific impact or effect, agencies are well 
advised to develop their own evaluation 
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standa^'ds in anticipation of future demand 
information requests in this area , 

tnttltutldnti programs 

Bey ond those inmate inquiries which cen- 
tered specifically upon inmates as the unit 
of analysis, inquiries involving institution- 
al programs represented the second most 
frequent category of requests. Inquiries of 
this type wanted to know what kind of 
programming was offered in the agency, 
what these programs consisted of, how they 
were operated, and how effective they were 
Programs which were the focus of interest 
covered a broad range, from treatment, 
training, and educational programs, to min- 
isterial services, prison industries, volu nteer 
services, restitution programs, and co mmu- 
nity-bascd operations. In short, inquiries ask- 
ing about the type, nature, or operation of 
either specific correctional services or cor- 
rectional programming in general were cate- 
gorized as institutional program requests 

The inquiries within this group were di- 
vided into four subcategories, (1) general 
program types, (2) specific content of pro- 
grams/services, (3) count or flow of in mates 
by programs and, (4) evaluation of pro- 
grams. The first of these subcategories, 
general program types, simply asked for a 
listing and brief explanation of the types of 
programs offered by an agency. In most 
cases, inquirers were satisfied by sending 
them an annual report or other standard 
document produced by the agency. 

Inquirers interested in specific content of 
programs/services differed from general 
program inquirers in that they identified 
the program in which they werj interest<id, 
but still requested only general information 
about the program*s operation. Mostt)f the 
time, these inquiries were satisfied by an 
annual report. However, since many of 
these inquiries emana'te from the legislature 
or other important inquirers, it may be ad- 
visable to have each program manager de- 
velop a short description of each program*s 
goals, operation, and effectiveness These 
**program briefs" could then be maintained 
so that futur^ requests could receive a more 
personalized, rapid and satisfactory 
response. 

The third area of inquiry under institu- 
tional programs focused on the count or 
flow of inmates by programs. These inquir- 
ies focusedon the number of injnates pro- 
cessed through a program within a certain 
time frame (flow). Although the unit of 
count used to answer these inquiries was 
inmates, the emphasis of the question was 
clearly on the effectiveness or efficiency of 
the program. 

Most of these inquirers were satisfied by 
the data base typically maintained in an 
OBSCIS system However, some calcula- 
tions, occasionally requirirTg novel compu- 
ter programming, were necessary As a re- 
sult, it may be advisable for an agency to 
maintain a count and flow summary.ofin- 
mates within each of its programming area^. 
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if It does not already do so. Such an ongo- 
ing enumeration would not only satisfy the 
growing number of mquiries in this area, 
but would also form a basi^for developing 
satisfactory responses to the last category 
of institutional program inquines, namely 
evaluation of programs. 
^ Although evaluation of program inquir- 
ies were less frequent than others focusing 
on correctional programming, the type of 
inquirer asKmg these questions frequently 
was in aposition to significantly impact the 
agency. For example, the legislature and 
other governmental agencies base funding 
and policy decisions on the stated effective- 
ness ofa particular program. Furthermore, 
much federal funding is dependent upon 
^ answers to questions concerning the eval- 
uation of correctional programs. 

The inquiries classified in this category 
usuall) specified the criterion upon which 
they were evaluating a program. Of those 
. , inquirers who did define criteria, most fo- 
cused on such things as program costs per 
inmate served (cost/capita), the number of 
inmates served as Compared to the number 
^ in need of service, the effect of the program 
on inmate behavior, good time, and atti- 
tude. 

In view of the fact that corrections is 
increasingly being called upon to substan- 
tiate Its activities through formal program 
evaluations, it appears advisable for admin- 
istrators to develop evaluative criteria for 
all aspects of institutional programming. 
The evaluative criteria which appeared to 
be of most interest in the examples gathered 
in this study were cost/inmate. number 
served/number in need, and degree to which 
program goals arc met If this type infor- 
mation were developed and maintained 
along with count and flow enumerations, 
an agenc> viuuid have little trouble in provid- 
er' ing an immediate and satisfactory response 
to most inquiries in this area. 

Agency policies and procedures 

A third broad area of inquiry involved 
agency policies and procedures. Inquiries 
in this category were divided into two types, 
(1) questions LunLcrning the operation of 
the institution and (2) those involving the 
management of inmates. Inquiries focusing 
on institutional operations concerned poli- 
cies coh ering such things as the prisop li- 
brary, telephone use. program evaluation 
methods, good time calculations, and cell 
assignments. In addition. man> of these 
inquiries requested onl> general informa- 
tion such as agenc> goals and objectives, 
^ impact statements on rules, or asked for 
any policy manuals statistical publica- 
tions which the agency produced. Inquiries 
concerning the management of inmates cov- 
ered a broad range of issues such as personal 
searches. disciplinary procedures. grievance 
procedures, and hair length. 

Fhe vast majority of the agency policy 
and procedure inquiries were usually satis- 
fied by existing agency publications. How- 

er|c 



ever, an observation which is explored fur- 
ther in Chapter 3 notes that the compre- 
hensive development of agency policy across 
all facets of its operations is essential in 
protecting the administrators in civiUuits 
brought against them by inmates. Most 
of these suits arr filed on the basis of the 
Federal Civil Rights Act (42 U.S.C.A., 
1983). In order foran administrator to avoid 
personal liability which may result from 
these'' 1983** suits, it must be shown tha) he 
acted in "good faith** by following the stated 
rules and regulations of the agency. If an 
agency does not have a policy governing 
the area in which an action is taken by 
an administrator, he may be held personally 
liable. It IS therefore important that policies 
be developed and stated for as many facets 
ofinstitutional management and operations 
as possible. A good example of a cqmpre- 
hensive package of policy statements is 
found ill the Oregon correctional system, 
where an index of all policies, procedures, 
and rules is maintained on a computer so 
that they are immediately accessible. It may 
also be advisable for an agency to review 
requests for policy statements on various 
issues as they are received so that policies 
may be developed in those areas where their 
absence becomes obvious. A general rule 
should be: if an inquirer asks fora policy in 
a critical area which.does not exist, develop 
one. 

Adminlstr/-t!ve and fiscal Information 

A final broad category into which the 
demand information examples were sorted 
involved administrative/fiscal information 
requests. Inquiries concerning administra- 
tive issues included such things as the types 
of staff positions within the agency, the 
organization and structure of living units, 
facility construction, and a description of 
the administrative hierarchy. Fiscal inquir- 
ies were characterized by such things ^$ 
salaries for various positions, the level of 
budget support and types of funding, a cost 
breakdown by inmate, medical services ex- 
penditures, and overtime compensation. 

Most of these inquiries were easily satis- 
fied by information typically maintained. 
However, it is interesting to note that the 
most frequent inquiry within this category 
involved a cost breakdown by inmate. 

Generalizations about the 
content of requests 

In concluding the content analysis of 
demand information inquiries, several gen- 
era] observations and suggestions may be 
made. 

•The most frequent type of inquiry involves 
the enumeration of inmates with certain 
characteristics, furthermore, the majority 
of these inmate-based inquiries are con- 
cerned with inmates having a combination 
of characteristics such as (1) minority sta- 
tu^. (2) vet^,ans who were . . . , (3) sen- 
tences for murder . . . , etc. Information 
systems responsive to these inquiries must 
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therefore be capable of cross-indexing 
(cross-tabulating) inmate variables. 
•The majority of inquiries can frequently 
be satisfied.by data elements prescribed in 
theOBSCIS model. 

•In addition to the questions which are 
asked on a regular basis, many topical in- 
quiries are received such as the number of 
Viittnam veterans, and cyclical questions 
concerning women In prisons or the death 
penalty. Possibly, one-shot inquiries can be 
processed manually while the cyclical in- 
quines might he anticipated and prepared 
for through a good demand information 
logging system. 

•Because of the apparent interest in both 
program evaluation and the impact of pro* 
grammingupon inmates, and in view of the 
continuing demand for accountability n 
the public sector, all programs and services 
offered within a correctional agency should 
have an ongoing evaluation mechanism built 
in so that the efficiency and effectiveness 
ofinstitutional programming may be mon- 
itored and reported. 

•Each program in ap agency should have a 
brief description of its goals, methods, and 
level ofservice ready for dissemination. Such 
a small eflbrt by each program chief would 
pay off in public relations and service to 
inquirers. 

•The count of inmates in institutional pro- 
grams and the rate at which inmates pass 
through programs should be recorded Qn 
an ongoing basis for each program or ser- 
vice offered. 

•All facets of institutional operationsshould 
be covered by a written pohcy .statement. 
Such statements would not only satisf> the 
considerable demand for polic> inform,i- 
tion from outside consumers^ but would 
also help protect agency personnel from 
personal !iabilit> as the result of civi! litiga- 
tion. 



Sources of demand 
information inquiries 

In a time of diminishing resources and 
belt tightening on the part ^f man> correc- 
tional agencies, a successful information 
system must not onl> be effective, it must 
do so in the most cost-beneficial wa> pos- 
sible. Ideally, an agency would pift(cr to 
satisfy all the inquiries it receives. However, 
if the budget dictates that only limited funds 
are available for responding to external in 
formation demands, then an information 
system must be designed so that cither 
the most frequent inquirers, or those with 
the greatest impact on an agency be giv 
en priority. 

A system with this capacity would need 
to identify and maintain the kind of infor 
mation typically requested by priority 
inquirers. It would also need i, c capacity 
to provide the fastest response time for thase 
who have the greatest impact upon the 
agency finally, by identifying high prion 
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ty inquirers, an agency coujd put its money c 
into the software and data gathering efTorts 
which selectively* served the most impor- 
tant consumers. 

Of course, before an agency can priori- 
tize thc^onsumcrs of demand information, 
it must identify who is asking the questions 
and how frequently each inquirer submits a 
request.' In addition, most administrators 
would like to know who is interested in 
their agency anyway. Insights along these 
*Iines may greatly assist an administrator in 
defining the political environment in which 
he must operates 

In order to determine both the identity of 
demand information consumers and the fre- 
quency with which various^consumer groups 
ask questions, the demand inforjnation ex- 
amples were assessed in terms of the :;ource 
of each inquiry. The assumption underly- 
ing this .assessment was that the inquirers 
could be reduced to a few categories in 
which the type of data requested and the 
impact of the consumer on an agency were 
similar with'n each group. The results. of 
this categorization are presented in Table 
2.2. As can be seen, there are six primary 
inquiry tategories, with each category re- 
flecting inquirers who asked similar ques- 
tions having approxmiately the same impact 
on an agency. 

✓ 

Qov«mm«ntal ag«ncl«s 

Gavernmental agencies produced the larg- 
est number of external information requests 
obtained in this study. Specifically, almost 
30 percent of all requests came from a source 
within either the state or federal govern- 
ment. Because this general category of in- 
quirers was SQ large, and because the dif- 
ferent branches of government have varying 
' degreesofimpact upon a correctional agenc)', 
governmental a^ .wies were further divided 
into five subcategories. 

State executive agencies 

The most frequent consumers among 
governmental agencies were those in the 
executive branch. Tyjpical consumers from 
within the executive bralich consisted of 
law enforcement agencies,^ youth commis- 
sionsi^arious administrator's at the county 
level, offices of budget and planning, and 
the governor's office. The type of inquiry 
typically made by these consumers dealt 
with planning or l^udgetary mformation. 
Many of these questions involved the rate 
at which inmates moved through various 
levels of incarceration, the cost of incarcer- 
ation per capita, the provisions of varK)us 
programs, and the number of inmates be- 
coming eligible for parole. ' 

Social service agencies 

Social service agencies comprised the 
second largest consumer group within the 
government sector. Although i»ucial service 
^agencies are typically under the adminis- 
'^trationof the executive branch, these agen- 
^ '•"•f, were categorized separately because of 
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Source cit«gor)M of demand Information 



Source 
CMfgory 

tntemal 

Gov«mm6ntal 
Executive 
Leoisltture 
Juadary 
Social services 
Federal 

Correctional agencies 

Universities/ 

students 

Citizens/ 

professionals/media 



Researc^i and 
consulting organizations 

InstKutes/coundls/ 
public interest groups 



Category 
d9tlnmon 

Infonnation requests originating from 
within the agency 

Information requests sut>mitted by either 
a State or Federal governmental agency 



Requests received from another adult or 
juvenile correctional agency *^ 

Informatiori requests received from 
an academic institution 

Requests received from individual citizens 
or nr)edia representatives involved in such 
areas as radio* television, magazines, 
and newspapers . , 

Professional inquiries received from 
private organizations 

Requests received by any group 
not mentioned above 



Percent 



77 




14.2 






29.9 


47 


6.6 




25 


4.6 




22 


4.'0 




40 


7.4 




29 


5.3 




104 




19.1 


74 




13« 


44 




6.1 


37 




6.6 








44 




6.1 


.4 



their differential impact upon corrections 
and the type of questfons asked. Social ser- 
vice agencies need.;d to know the extent to 
which the correctional population was grow- 
ing. For example, the number of inmates 
eligible, for parole, early release, or com- 
munity placement and their impact on com- 
munity services were typical of questions 
asked. Some agencies included in this cate- 
gory were state departments of education, 
mental health, welfare, and so forth. 

Federal government 

The federal government was the next most 
frequent inquirer. Examples of those agencies 
within the federal system that requested 

^ information were the U.S. Par61e Commis- 
sion, LEAA, the National Prisoner Statis- 
tics Program, of the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 

-the Departments of Labor, Education, and 
Health and Human Services. Information 
demands by federal agencies usually in- 
volved' an aggregate count of inmates at 
certam tii^tes throughout theyear or counts 
of inmates having a particular attribute, 
such as being a veteran. 

The legislature 

At the state level, inquiries from the 
legislature typically involved either impact 
^ statements concerning the effect of various 
changes in law or policy on corrections or a 
description of programs and budget alloca- 
tions. Although questions from this branch 
of government were less frequent than oth- 
er branches, the impact of their inquiries 
upon corrections is usually more significant. 

The judiciary 

Finally, the judiciary produced a limited 
number ofmquiries which usually focused 
on either the need for legal services among 
inmates, or informationdemonstratingcom- 
pliance with a particular judicial mandate. 
Although the frequency of judical requests 
included in the saiople was relatively small. 



ihh enumeration did not include the many 
informal requests for information which 
are internally processed as a consequence 
of ongoing litigation. / 

The vast majority of legal questions pro- 
duced by civil suits brought against an 
agency by inmates are processed from with- 
in the agency by the attorney general's cor- 
rectional representative or the correctional 
agency's own legal staff. Although these 
demands for information are not direct in- 
quiries from an outside agency, they are 
nevertheless the consequence x)f judicial in- 
tervetition into corrections. The impact of 
this intervention on Correctional adminis- 
tration has been so great that the resources 
of an entire research department may be 
dedicated to answering one suit (as recently 
witnessed in a Texas class action suit: Ruiz 
etai y.Estelle). Because of the tremendous 
informational demands that the judiciary 
places upon corrections, an entire section 
of this report has beeh dedicated to outlin- 
ing an information model which may form 
the basis of a successful correctional re- 
sponse to information demands emanating 
from litigation (see Chapter 3). ^ 

Correctional ag«ncl«s 

A second major source of demand in- 
formation requests was other correctional 
agencies. Apparently, the need tocommuni* 
cate and share information among correc- 
tional agencies is considerable (see Table 
2.2). Ajmost all correctional agencies stud- 
ied had themselves been a consumer of de- 
mand information. 

Correctional agencies prpduccd a diffuse 
array of information requests. A significant 
number involved policy statements or a dc- 
scnption of procedures covering specific 
areas. Other requests concerned the com 
po.sltion,'cost, and impact of various pro- 
grams. Finally, a number of inquirers asked 
for inmate characteristics and counts Many 
of these questions appeared to center on 
issues of current interest in correctional case 
law. 
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As a con'^cquence of pressures for stan- 
dardization which are being placed u^'on 
the correctionsconiniunit>, correctional ^d- 
ministrators will find it increasingly neces- 
sary toshare information among themselves. 
Evidence for this is witnessed in the present 
rate of information sharing wlpch now oc- 
curs among agencies. Unfortunately, the 
present way in which these information 
transactions take place is haphazard and 
unreliable. Administrators having a ques- 
tion wonder whom to ask Many solutions 
to common problems remain undiscovered 
becausethcreis no systematic way in which 
to share information. 

The need to share information in correc- 
tions suggests.lhe necessity of developing 
some centralized information sharing sys- 
tem From an analysis of the inquiries in 
the present study, such a clearinghouse 
would need to disseminate information in 
two primary areas. First, the sharing of 
policy statements among correctional agen- 
cies would not only facilitate the standardi- 
zation promulgated by professional groups 
and demanded by the cfourts, but wou'i 
also assist in filling the policy gap in opera- 
tional areas which lack formal guidelines. 
This would reduce the likelihood of correc- 
tional administrators being found person- 
ally liable because they acted in bad faith 
because of a lack of policy to substantiate 
their actions. Secondly, the sharingof nov- 
el solutions to common problems would 
not only enhance correctional decision mak- 
ing, but would also go a lon^ way toward 
insuring that administrators use the 'Meast 
restrictive means available" when infring- 
ing upon a ny of the inmate rights guarded 
by federafcourts. For example, the Virgin- 
ia Departmenl of Corrections has a port- 
able mini-camera crew which they send to 
any unusual incident involving inmate dis- 
turbances. They have found thac the pres- 
ence of thi^ camera teanxnot only inhibits^ 
further violence, but also provides an in- 
disputable record of each incident in the 
eventlhat the actions taken during the in- 
cident lead to a civil suit by an inmate. 
Solutions like this need to be shared, and a 
nat.onal clearinghouse would facilitate this 
/. goal. 

Univtrsititt/ttud«nU 

The third category of demand informa- 
tion inquirers involved universities and 
students. This ^oupof consumers w'as dichot- 
omized in terms of the sophistication of 
their inquiry, A large number of requests 
were submitted by students and concerned 
descriptive topics such as prisoners on death 
row, the^daily routine of inmates, how cor- 
rections rehabilitates, and so forth. Inquir-^ 
ICS from faculty and university researchers, 
on the other hand, typically involved stati.s- 
tical enumerations of inmate characterise 
tics, and a variety of rather complex ques-^ 
tions dealing with inmate behavior, program 
evaluation, and management decision mak- 
ing. Furthermore, inquirers from the aca- 
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demic community were more likely to submit 
their request in the form of a prc-structured 
questionnaire. This type of response for- 
mat was in many cases more difficult fur an 
agency to handle because it forced correc- 
tional personnel to conform thet: tcsponse 
to the specific structures assumed in the 
survey instrument. 

Another observation resulting from the 
analysis of academic inquiries was that the 
closer the inquirer was to the actual opera- 
tion of an agency, the better his inquiry 
mirrored the response capabilities of that 
agency. For example, inquiries from the 
academic community frequently requested 
information which would be either difficult 
or impossible fpr an agency to develop. 
This situation is probably attributable to 
the fact that some academicians have little 
experience with (he actual data resources 
and operations of a correctional agency. 
On the other hand, consumers such as gov- 
ernmental agencies or other correctional 
agencies typically requested information 
which was, part^of an operational correc- 
tional data base. Apparently, the more op- 
erational interaction an inquirer has with 
corrections, the more his questions parallel 
the information generally maintained and 
used by a correctional agency. 

Cltlzent/profestlonalt/medla 

A fourth group of consumers involved 
interested citizens, professional groups and 
the media. Inquiriesfrom these groups rep- 
resented a broad array of information re- 
quests. The type of inquirers included within 
this category were attorneys, psychologists, 
librarians, and inmate families. In addition, 
inquiries were received from newspapers, 
television stations and networks, magazines, 
and other public information sources. 

Many of these requests centered on topics 
of current concern to the public such as 
escapes, death .sentences, and correctional 
programming. The majority of these were 
easily handled by information already on 
hand, such as an annual report. 

Rtsearch and consulting organizations 

Information requests from consulting 
organizations and organized research proj- 
ects composed the next most frequent cate- 
gory of inquirers. These consumers generally , 
submitted requests concerning inmate char- 
acteristics, inmate counts, needs assessments, 
and programming characteristics. A few of 
these inquiries also involved question^ on 
operational procedures, institutional man- 
agement and various policy statements.^ 

Institutts/councils/public 
inttrtst groups 

Finally, a small number of requests were 
received from institutes, councils, and pub- 
lic interest groups. These inquiries general- 
ly involved institutional policy and appeared 
to suggest comparative studies among var- 
ious correctional agenaes. It may be that 
these requests were a product of the trend 



toward standardization of correvtional poli- 
cies and procedures. 

In concluding this analysis of the sources 
of demand information, a number ol ob- 
servations may be made. 
•Beyond the information requests generat- 
ed internally, the most frequent consumers 
of demand information are government 
agencies. Specifically . the executive branch 
and social service agencies make up the 
majority of such inquirers. 
•Information requests produced by the ju- 
diciary as a rcsuh of ongoing litigation are 
typically processed internally. Inquiries from 
this source have a significant impact on an 
agency and therefore receive prioriU over 
all other requests. The need for rcspl^nsive 
information systems in this area is soUzreat 
that a, model for developing a data pasc 
designed to serve judicial information de- 
mands IS presented in Chapter 3. ^ 
•The need to share information among cor- 
rectional agencies themselves js consider- 
able. Specifically, this need involves pohcy 
statements and solutions to common prob- 
lems. As a result, it is suggested that a 
national clearinghouse for correctional in- 
formation sharing be established. ' 
•The farther an inquirer is removed from 
the day to day operatio.ns of a correctional 
agency, the less his inquiry tends to match 
information typically maintained in a cor- 
rectional data base. For example, the most 
complex questions generally came from the 
academic community which frequently has 
little operational interaction with corrections. 

The analytic structure of demand ~ 
Information requests 

After defining the types of infprniation 
which are requfred by the user of a .system, 
and after the data base containing this in- 
formation IS organized, the final step in 
designing an efficient information system is 
to identify the analytic processes needed to 
satisfy the (Jemands of inquirers. Ideally, 
an information system should be able to 
answer the questions asked of it With a 
minimum of custom progfammi.1^. If the 
typical inquiry received by an agency in- 
volves relatively simplistic frequency distri- 
butions and percentages, it would not be 
cost beneficial lo maintain an expensive 
softv^re package capable of producing 
higher order statistical analyses. 

To address this third step in sys^tems de- 
sign, the sample inquiries were assessed in 
terms of the analytic processes required to 
produce satisfactory answers. An analytic 
process was defined as a. statistical proce- 
dure by which data is organized, manipu- 
lated and reduced in order to derive the 
answer to a specific question. The assessment 
of analytic processes involved sorting the 
requests into groups which reflected Sim- 
ilar statistical procedures. 

i^mong the many information requests 
sampled, the necessity of statistical analysis 
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was apparent'in only two content areas. 
The first, and by far the largest category of 
demand information involved inmate inquir- 
ies. Inmate inquiries were defined as those 
requests which focused on inmate charac- 
teristics, sentence calculations and behav- 
ior. The factor which was common among 
all these requests was that inmates, rather 
than programs, policies, or administrative 
actions, w^ere the units of count. The sec- 
ond category of inquiry which necessitated 
statistical analysis involved program eval- 
uation in terms of cost/capita, inmate needs 
served, and the effects of programming on 
behavior. The remaii 'ng' inquiries, which 
focused on such content categories as insti- 
tutional programs, agency policy and pro- 
cedures, and the majority of administrative 
inquiries, required no analytic processes in 
order to produce a satisfactory response. 

FromBD analysis S?those inquiries which 
centered on inmates, it was observed that a 
satisfactoiy response typically involved either 
a^statistical count of inmates .with certain 
characteristics at a single point in time (stock 
enumerations),or an enumerationof inmates 
who had entered a particular correctional 
process an4 completed that process (flow 
enumerations) within a cerxain period of 
time. Examples of stock enumerations in- 
volved such things as the number of in- 
mates in an institution, the number of vet- 
erans incarcerated, inmates anticipating a 
certain release date, and the number eligi- 
ble for early release. Requests centering on 
stock enqmerations were most frequently 
satisfied by a frequency distribution of in- 
mates or by the proportion of inmates in 
question relative to some larger group. An* 
example of this latter type of rcqudst was 
the proportion of all veterans incarcerated 
for drug-related offenses. Considering the^ 
hjimber of requests which asked for this' 
form of reply, it would appear that correc- 
' tional information systems ought to have 
the capacity to compute the ratio between 
the number of inmates with particular char- 
acteristics and the larger inmate population 
to which tfiese smaller s^ubsets belong. 

In addition,rtockinquiries'also involved 
inmate coupts in terms of bounded lengths 
of time. For example, how many assaults 
or escapes have occurred over the past year? 
This type of inquiry requires the capacity to 
cross tabulate inmate characteristics with 
time, 

Request? which concerned the flow of 
inmates through a particula|[ process or 
program typically require theability to sub- 
tract the number of inmates entering a pro- 
cess from thosecompleting the process. For 
example, of all th e inmates entering a pro- 
gram, how many finished, were released, 
reclassified, or wjere otherwise terminated? 
The time frames specified in these requests 
were either open and unspecified or closed 
and confined to specific dates. For exam- 
ple, inquiries with an open time frame would 
ask.how many of those who started a pro- 
-Tcss completed it. An open time frame was 





Drug offense 


Non-drug offense 
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Number of veterans 
incarcerated for a 
d.'ug offense 
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incHrcerated for 
non^drug offense 




Non«veterOT 


Number of norvveterans 
incarcerated for a 
dmg offense 


Number of non*veterans 
incarcerated for 
non^Jrug offense 




Figurt2.1, Crott-tabutatlon of two Inmate factort 



.more typical and allowed the agency to 
provide the answer in whatever form avail- 
abfe. On the other hand, inquiries specify- 
ing a closed time frame require an agency 
to cross tabulate the difference betweon 
inmates enteringand ending a process withiii 
specific time intervals. For example, how 
many inmates entering vocational training 
since 1978 have completed the program? 

Besides stock and flow issues, the other 
statistical procedures involved in requests 
were frequencies and cross tabulations. 
Frequency requests centered on a single 
attribute and merely asked for the number 
of inmate possessing this characteristic. 
Cross-tabulation requires an enumeration 
of inmates having two or more attributes. 
For example, questions such as the number 
of sex offenders in therapy, or the number 
of veterans incarcerated for drug-related 
crimes reflect two inmate factors which have 
to be cross-tabulated in order to identify 
those inmates of concern. 

As seen in Figure 2.1, the answer to any 
question produced from a cross-tabulation 
analysis is in the form of frequencies or 
percentages. Each cell in the cross-tabula- 
tion matrix indicates the number of inmates 
having both characteristicsjabeled in the 
margins: Although cross-tabulation analy- 
sis is the basis for such statistical tests of 
significance as <"hi Square and measures of 
association such as the Phi Coefficient, the 
sample of inquiries revealed little need to 
go beyond the simple Numeration of cell 
frequencies. 

The most common form of cross-tabula- 
' tion requested in the sa;nple involved more 
than two factors. In fact, several inquiries 
rnquired as many as four or five attributes 
to be cross-tabulated at one time, compli- 
cating the^development^of the response. 
ForexampIe,aquestionaskingforthe num- 
ber of black veterans who were drug ad- 
dicts and were convicted for crimes of 
violence requires a simultaneous search 
across four factors in order to identify the 
appropriate inmates. t 

Although a computer program for such 
an analysis would not involve a great deal 
of complexit}^. all attributes under question 
would probably need to be maintained in a 
single data file. This observation points out 
the advantage of having a single inmate 
master file on which all identifying factors 
can be maintained. 

This analysis of demand information re- 
quests suggests several generalizations about 
required analytic capability: 



•There appears to be little need to maintain 
sophisticated analytic packages capable of 
inferential analysis to satisfy most inquir- 
ies. 

•Of those inquiries necessitating an analytic 
process, only two statistical techniques were 
required in order to provide a satisfactory 
answer: 

( 1 ) Tfie frequency or proportion of in- 
matesi^having a certain characteristic. 

(2) A cross-tabulation of inmates hav- 
ing two or more characteristics. - 
•Across all the content areas discussed in 
the first part of this chapter, only inmate 
inquiriesand program evaluations required 
any analytic processing. The rest of the 
inquiries w^ere satisfied by policy statements, 
program descriptions, orother records nor-* 
mally maintained by an agency. 

•Many inquiries require an enumeration of 
the number of inmates processed through a 
program in a specified period of time. 

' Krantz.Sheldon.VhcLiw of Corrections and Pris- 
oners' .Rights in a Nutsheil. St. Paul, Minnesota: West 
Publtshing<:o.. 1976. 

' SEARCH Group Inc. OBSCIS: Offender Based State 
Corrections Information System.^Voiumes 1-8, (Sac- 
ramento, CahforniafSEARCH Group Inc, 1975-1980 
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A primary c6ncern in the dcvclopmcrU 
pf any effective information system is that 
itsatisfy those inquiries most critical to the 
survival and operation of the agency. The 
analysis of demand information preseifted 
in Chapter 2 indicates that the correctional 
community is inundated by inquiries from . 
both the public and private sectors. Some 
of these inquiries were intended to satisfy a 
student*s curiosity while others influenced 
legislation. However, of all the various 
groups which demand information of cor- 
rections, none has a more stoniflcant im* 
pacrnor makes any greater demand upon 
an agency^s resources than the judiciary. 

Over the past decade, the federal courts 
have increasingly intervened into almost 
every aspect of the correctional process. As 
a consequence, corrections has been called 
upon to produ'ce mountains of documenta- 
tion in an attempt to meet the court*s in- 
.quiries about the way in which inmates are 
housed and managed. The cntical nature of 
these information demands is evidenced by 
the fact that a failure to respond to chal- 
lenges fro m the court not only invites "man- 
agenrient by court order," but exposes cor- 
rectional administrators to personal liabihty . 
Furthermore, the mubility to successfully 
defend itself injures the pubhc image of 
corrections and impairs its ability to main- 
tain a credible relationship with oth.er groups 
with whicli it must interact. Finally, the 
volume and irt)p6rtnncc of judicial infor- 
mation demands so greatly absorb the re- 
sources of an agency when it is invol ved in 
litigation that its ability to satisfy other 
inquirers is significantly diminished. 

To a large extent, corrrciions* failure to 
anticipate, and develop the cvi^nce neces- 
sary to offer a viable defense for its actions is 
due tp the rapid and often unpredictable 
evolution of correctional case law. Prior to 
the '1960s, the federal courts refused to 
acceptjurisdiction over prisoner complaints 
on the basis of what was called the **hands 



* Much of the matenjl prcsentcJ tn ihis *.hapter and 
in Ihc Case Law Compendium ( Appendix B) resijlted^ 
from consultation with a number ol correctional law 
specialists including Richard Crane, Attorney at Law. 
Louisiana Department olC or revtums. Or Rolando del 
.Carmen. Associate Professur. Criminal Justice Center. 
Sam Houston State University^. Hunt«vi)le. texas. Rob- 
en DeLong; Counsel, fexa^ Department of Correc- 
tions, and Leonard Peck. Aiiurney at Law. Special 
Assistant to the Atlorne) Oeneral. $uu ol Texas 



ofT* doctrine.^ Under this doctrine, the 
courts operated on several assumptions. 
First, it was common practice to assume 
<hat while a suspect was entitled to his con- 
stitutional rights before and during the trial, 
upon conviction he lost many of the rights 
he once had. Secondly, the courts acknowl- 
edged that since corrections was designed 
to benefit the prisoner, correctional admin- . 
istratdrs would know what was bcst,jiot 
only for the prisoner, but for the institu- 
tion. Finally, the courts confirmed that 
whatever was given to an offender was a 
privilege, not a right, and as such could be 
given subject to certain conditions and tak- 
en away for almost any reason. Historically 
the courts consistently maintained this po- 
sition because they did not want to impair 
the ability of prison ofTlcials to carry out 
their varied and complex penological re- 
sponsibilities. J 
However, in the 1960s various attitudi- 
nal changes in American society precipitat- 
ed what has been termed the "due-process 
revolution."^ This vigorous concern for in- 
dividual rights opened the door for judicial 
intervention into every facet of the criminal 
justice system. For the correctional com- 
munity, the demise of the "hands off" doc- 
triiie resulted in a number of landmark de:; 
cis^ions which dictated that: 
•Prisoners have certain fundamental rights. 
•Certain practices, procedures, facilities and 
Idck of correctional resources abridged these 
rights. 

•Correctional officials did, not make an 
adequate sho\j£^ing that valid correctipnal 
concernsjustified such various abndgements 

" of these fundamental-rights. 
•Changes had to be made in accordanpe^ 
with the mandate oi the courts* opinions. 
The consequence of these decisions is that 
correctional agencies must bear the burden 
of proof in showing that either they have^ 
not violated a constitutional right or that 
they did so only in response to a "compel- 
ling state interest." In addition, when a 
fundamental right is involved, the ag^jncy 
-must establish that^any restriction on an 
inmate is the minimum necessary^to ade- 
quately serve a com]pelling state interest. 
After a decade of balancing the needs of 

^ corre .tions and the rights of inmates, pat- 
terns in correctional jurisprudence have 
begun to emerge and one can anticipate the 
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information demands precipitated by this 
case law revolution. More specifically, 
there appear to itc four fundamental ques- 
tions which the courts ask in deciding any 
case involving corrections; 
•Has a constitutionally protected right 
been violated by the correctional sigency? 
•What is the agency's justification for such 
a violation? 

•Can the agency prove that its interest is 
compelling enough to justify ^he invasion 
of the prisoner's rights? 
•Is there any other way in which the agency 
could protect its interests and yet minimize 
or avoid the violation of the prisoner's 
rights? 

These four questions have a number of 
implications for correctional administra- 
tors who wish to move from a reactive to a 
proactive stance in regard to judicial inter- 
vention. In response to the Hrst.question, 
correctional adn^inistrators must be aware 
of the current posture of the court toward 
inmates' rights and the conditions, policies, 
and actions which might lead to litigation. 
Furthermore, administrators must be able 
to anticipate trends in correctional.case law 
so that the orderly developmentof^n agen- 
cy's operations^can precede any^'manage- 
ment by court order. An adequate response 
to the second and third questions necessi- 
tates the development of documenta io i 
concerning an agency's actions, services, 
and facilities. Even if an agency is u nable to 
avoid infringing on s^n Inmatels^rights, it. 
may oftentimes be able to substantiate and 
defend its actions if a "compelling state 
interest" can be shown. Fins^Uy, the show- 
ing that an infringement of an inmate's 
rights is the minimum necessary to serve 
the needs of corrections requires that ad- 
ministrators be aware of alternative solu- 
tions which might be available. This means 
that a vehicle is needed through which cor- 
rectional agencies might share the best so- 
lutions to common problems. 

The model 

In ovd^fv to enhance a correctional agen- 
cy's response to these four fundamerital 
questions, a four-part correctional case law 
model has been developed (see Figure 3.1).^ 
This model is designed tp illustrate the 
types of information which an agency 
should maintain in order to either avoicf or 
successfully respond to a challenge front 
the court. This model reflects current con- 
ditions and needs based upon past appel- 
late court decisions. 

Summary and trand statamants 

The first and second components of.the 
model are designed to help correctional 
administrators avoid litigation altogether. 
To do this, administrators need to knovK 
^^hat IS happening across all areas of cor- 
rectional case law and more in^portantly, 
what is going to happen. In Exhibit 3. A, at 
the end of this chapter, are presented sum- 
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mary statements and trends statements 
across each of 20 major issue areas in cor- 
rectional case law as outlined in Table 3.1. 
The issue areas which underlie the model 
wereidentifled by reviewing available doc- 
umentation concernir^ correctional case 
law and by consulting with a number of 
attorneys who regularly defend correction- 
al agencies. 

The summary statements encapsulate 
contemporary jurisprudence on current 
issues in correctional case law. They are 
designed to allow a4ministrators to briefly 
th e current stat us of litigation^and^ 
modify their decisions so that any major or 
unsupportable conflict with the courts 
might be avoided. The statements are based 
upon:^ ' * 

•An exhaustive review of appellate court 
decisions involving correctional agencres, 
ad ministrators, prisoner rights conflicts, ttc' 
•Extensive tracking of all cases to deter- 
mine whether precedents set in older cases 
have subsequently been overruled hy more 
recent cases.^ 

•Advice of a number of correctional law- 
yers familiar with contemporary correction- 
al case law and the informational needs of 
correctional administrators. 

The trends statements enumerate a num- 
ber of observations as to how the courts 
might be expected to move in any particu- 
lar issue area in the near future. These trend 
statements were developed from the sum- 
thary statements, together with case dicta, 
footnotes and dissents, and discussions with 
attorneys in the field. The trends statements 



are intended to assist administrators in 
preparing for informational demands by 
the courts before they develop. 

C«M law eomptndium 

The third part of the model, appearing in 
Appeadix B, is a compendium of correc- 
tional appellate cases which represent the 
courts* decisions across the various issue 
areas in correctional law and upon which 
the summary statements and trend state- 
ments are built. The compendium provides 
a more detailed enumeration of the court's 
.posture on specific issues^.Within each issue 
area, the leading cases are cited and their 
holdmgs abstracted. 

Information niidt r 

The final, and possibly the most usefuL 
part ofthe model is,thesectionon itiforma* 
tion needs which was designed to hefp cor- 
rectional agencies respond to the question 
of what information ought to be retained to 
indicate that its policies and procedures 
" . . .are compelling enough to justify the 
invasion of a prisoner's rights.** In essence, 
this part of the model is a requirements 
analysis for a correctional law information 
system. As seen in Exhibit A, the informa- 
tion needs enumerate those data elements 
which would typlcal/y be needed by an at- 
torney to successfully defend an agency 
within any particular issue area of correc- 
tional case law. These information needs 
were developed from a review of discovery 
requests, an analysis of active defenses to 
correctional suits in the various i^sue areas. 
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Directory of nwiorltau*ar*M - 
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1.^ Court aco»M 

I). AcotM to oounMt , 

(II.. MedltacoaM { 

IV. Rtotiptofpublcttkms 

V. CorrMpondtnoa 

VI. t VltltaUon 

Vil. TaftphofM acoMt 

Vlil. Transfera 



IX. ^ Fklgion 



ittraHvaMgragaten 



XI. Isolatkxi 

XII. Saarch & saizura 

Xlil. CondHlont of confinement 

XIV. Staffmg 

XV. WorMdIeneet/exerdse 

XVI. RahabMtatlon 

XVII. Qriavance prooeduree 

XVIII. Oiadpme 

XIX. Raoa and tex diecrlminatkx) 

XX Ovii rights actions 
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and discussions with a number of lawyers 
handling correctional litigation. The in- 
formation needs involve policy statements, 

. records, and documentation of actions, 
services;and facilities which would typical- 
ly be required to show a compelling inter- 

o est. Again, this part of the model is in- 
tended to provide an exemplary format 
upon which correctional administrators, 
data processors, and lawyers can develop 
an information system responsive to both 
current and future demands of the court. 

Rults of tvidonco 

Of course, in developing such a system, it 
must be kept in mind that the documenta- 
,tion of information must conform to the 
irules of evidence which govern the admis> 
sibili'.y of evidence, in a court of law. As 
concerns the type of information suggested 
in the model, the most important aspect of 
the rules of evidence-appears to be the bus- 
iness records rule.^ This rule specifies the 
conditions under which agency records and 
documentation must be presented. Specifi- 
cally, the b jsiness records rule states that a 
witness producing records in court must be 
able to show: 

•The agency maintained recj)rds in the 
normal and regular course of business, and 
that the records produced are a part of 
those regularly kept. 

•The entries in the records are made at or 
about the time that the transaction takes 
place. 

•The entries are made from reports, mem-^ 
oranda, or other documents prepared by 
someone who actually had knowledge of 
the transaction.*^ 

•The records produced are the original rec- 
ords, though photographic reproductions 
have generally been^submisisible^ ^ 
A recognition ofthe constraints placed up- 
on an agency in responding to judicial de*' 
, mands for information emphasizes the need 
for corrections to anticipate these demands 
and develop information in an orderly and 
accurate manner, as a consequence of the 
norma! course of business. Finally, jt should 
be noted that even though an agency can 
show a compelling state interest and Justify 
its actions, it must also evidence that its 
actions are the least restrictive method of 
violating an inmate*s rights. In order for an 
agency to be aware of the optimum solu- 
tions to its problems, and be able to show 
that there is no better course of action, 
correctibns must develop a vehicle th rough 
which it can share information. Optimally, 
corrections should have a national clearing- 
house through which agencies can share 
the best solutions to common problems. 
Such a clearinghouse would also serve to 
enhance the standardization of correction-, 
al policy and management,-as is currently 
being attempted by the American Correc- 
tional Association and the Xaw Enforce- 
ment-Assistance Administration through 
the Correctional Standards Project. Hc,>e-"' 
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fully, \bc combination of such a national 
cicaritjghousc, along with the proactive de- 
velopment of correctional law mform'ation 
systems as outlined in the present model 
will satisfy the dertiands created by litiga- 
tion and put' correctional administrators 
back in full control of their agencies. 

Kramz, Sheldon. The Law of Corrections and Pris- 
oners' Rights in a Nutshell. Si. Paul, Minnesota. Wcil 
PublishingCo., 1976. (See also Krantz, Cases an J. \f ate 
r'als on xhelawofCprrtcuon* and Prisoners' Rights. Si. 
f*aul, Minnesota: \('c$i Publishing Co., 1973.) 
' Ibid. 

* Potts, James L. and Bronstein, Alvin J. Prisoners' 
Self Mp Litigation Manual The National Prison Proj- 
cci of the American Civil Liberties Union Foundation. 
Lexington. Massachusetts: Lexington Books, 1976. 

* Ibid. 

* Stuckey. Gilbert. Evidence for the Law Enforcement 
Offtccr. New York: .McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1974. 
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(. Court acc6$s , 
S6rnmary * * 

. The right to an individual and meaningful 
access to the courts i$ guaranteed to 
prisoners under the due-process clause of 

' the U.S. Constttution. While oflWals maia- 
tain some disaetion In how meaningfur 
access will be provided, rt is dear that 
inmates are entitled to communicatioo to 
and from the courts free of Institutional 
rqterference/pftlctals are required to han- 
dle correspondence expeditiously. 
Trends 

• Right to send sealed corresporxJenc^ 
to judges and to have Incoming corre 
spondence inspected only in Inmate's 
presence, ' ^ 

• Where law library is utiized to provide 
access to the courts, scrutiny of contents 
of Rbrary, its avallabikiy to inmates, par- 
ticularty those in segregation units, 
amount of time bbrary a open, number of 
books inmate can request, ^c. ^ 

• Review of adequacy of altemative legal 
assistance programs— law school dinics, 

, in* particular, o 

. • Review of arbitrary reassignment of 

"jailhouse lawyers."'^ 

Information needs 

• • Departnrent and institutional mles on 
Inrnste/cpurt correspondence, incuding . 
postage allowances. 

• Department and institutional njies on 
inmate-provided legal assistance, library 
hours, access to Nbfary, etc. 

• Clear statements butiming altemative 
V leaal, assistance programs. 

^^'st of ail law books and legal subscrip- 
tions (records shouid Include efforts at 
keeping Ibrary current and replacement of 
k)St or damaged books). 

• Certiflcatfdn^ adequacy of law Sbrary 
by law Kbrariarvor law professor. 

• Records of reasbqs for transferring or 
dtsctpiining Jailhouse lawyers. 

• Records of attempts toabuse law li- 

. brary access or prh^lededdDmmunica- ' 
tions. 

• Records of aN inmates seekindiegal 
assistance and the he<p provided to mem. 

• Records detailing reasons for any . 
breach of privileged communicetions by 
theinstitutfon. 

• Budget figures for law-related books 
and suppSes. ^ 

II. Acoete.to.counsel 
Summary ' 

The right of an Inmate to cdmmuiicate 
with hie attorney Is dearjy recognized. 
'Provided the attorney has piaceo the In- 



a^ution on notice regarding the attor- 
ney/dient relationship, mail from attor- 
xv^j^ may be opened and inspected, but 
not read, only in the Inmate's presence. 
Inmates have the right to see their anor* 
neys at reasonable times and in such a 
manner as to permit private communica* 
tion between them. 

Trends 

• Access to legal assistance groups 
(ACLU, etc.) governed by same rules as 
access to anomeys.- - — - 

• Visits by attorneys' emptoyees 
(paralegal, law students, investigators) 
governed by same rules as attomeys. 

• Contact visits required. 

• Outgoing mail sealed. 

Information needs 

• Rules goveming anomey correspon- 
dence and visiting. 

• List of members of state and k>cal bar. 

• Record of all anomey visits (date & 
inmate visited). 

• Reco."a of all abuses of attorney's visit- 
ing or correspondence pnvileges (particu- 
larty regarding introduction of contra- 
band). 



ML Media access 
^ Summary 

Some means of communication between 

Prisoners and the press must be available, 
ut neither inmates nor the media are 
entitled to specific personal interviews. 
The prees has no greater right of access 
to a prison than does the general public. 
Trends 

• Pnvileged correspondence similar to 
attomey/inmate mall. , ^' 

• Rules setting forth standards to be 
applied when inten^ews a:o requested. 
Information needs * 

• Rules goveming correspondence and 
visiting by media. 

• Rules setting forth criteria tor permitting 
individual interviews and group press con- 
ferences. 

• Records of all press access. 

* • Records of all abuse of correspondence 
or visiting privileges. 

• Records of security problem created by 
media access. 

IV. Receipt of publications 
Summary 

'Censorship of publications must be re- 
lated to legitimate Institutional interests. . 
Requiring that publications be received 
only from publishers Is permissible. In- 
stitutions may not censor publications 
merely because they are critical of prison 
administratton.' 

Trei>ds 

• Regulation regarding censorship must 
be specific. 

• Requiring evidence to show that sexu- 
ally oriented materia. »'/ill cause problems 
in the Institutton.' . ' 

• Limitations on amount of reading mate- 
rial in cell is vafid. 

• Inmate entitled to notice of and appeal 
from censorship dedslons. 

Information nerds ^ ^ 

• Rul^ scvemirw incoming publications, 
induding disposition of unacceptable pub- 
lications. 

• Records of any problems caused when 
particular public&tion^ are alkmed into 
In^'Jtutlon. 

• Records of pubicatior\s censored and 
reasons therefore. 



Correspondence 
^Summary 

MatitMtween inmates and those on the 
outsk^ay be censored if It furthers 
aecurity^ocder, or rehabitation witNn the 
Institution. It^^daJi censor or withhokl 
maS, the inmatejnutt be notified and the 



author of the letter must be given an 
opportunity to appeal the decision to 
someone other than the original decision 
maker. It t3 pe^nussible to inspect letters 
between rnmates and private individuals 
for contraband. This may be done outside 
the inmate's presence. 
Trends 

• intrusions into inmate's right of free 
speech must be the least necessary to 

_ accomplish a legitimate govemment - 
interest. 

• Mail ists and restrict 'yis on the number 
of letters a pnsoner can wnte are being set 
aside. 

• Delays in delivering m£ul to inmates are 
beiiig scnjtinized. 

• Some minimum free postage is re- 
quired. 

• Review of censorship dedsions. 

• Reading of outgoing mail coming under 
critiasm. 

• Prohibition or censorship of inmale-to- 
inmate correspondence being tipheld. 
Information needs 

• Department regulations on general cor- 
respondence. 

• Procedure* for handling of mail. * 

• Procedures for securing postage 
and/or stattonery by indigents. 

• Records of yearty expenditures for 
postage and stationery by instrtutk>n. 

• Records detailing any censorship and 
appeals therefrom. 

• Records c? contraband discovered 
passing through the malls. 

• Records of disposition of contraband. 

'/I. Visila;ion » 
Summary 

Visitation may be regulated wtien rea- 
sonably relalwd to legitimate prison inter- 
ests. However, any regulation must be 
apphed in a uniform mcmer. There Is no 
constrtutk>nal right to conjugal visits. 

Trends 

• Requiring advanced approval of poten- 
tial visitors 1s ^rmissible. 

• Suspension of visiting privileges as 

p jnishment is being dosely scrutinized. 

• Contad visitatfon, particularly for pre- 
trial detainees: 

• Review of A^islting^hours and number of 
visitors altowed permitted. 

• Review of visiting room condittons. 

• Minors to be permitted to visit parents. 
Information needs 

•.Department regulation on visiting-- 
induding frequency and number of vis- 
itors. 

• Records of persons c '<i^ visiting, 
t Records of problems caused by indi- 
'vidual visitors. 

• Records of visitors received by each 
prisoner and date of visit. 

• Records of approved visitors. 

• Record* of spedal visits. 

Cll. Telephone access 

Summary ^ 

There is no dearly established right to 
telephone calls for convided prisoners. 
Telephone calls mav ' e monitored (ex- 
cept calls between iti...ate and his attor- 
ney). 

Trends *' 

• Permitting at least emargeniiy calls, 

• Regular telephone access for pre-trial 
detainees. 

lnfonnatk}n needs 

• Department regulatkyi regarding In-' 
mate use of telephone. 

• Logs showing caRs made by Inmates. 

• Records of any abuse of telephooe 
privileges (obscene calls, threab, etc.). 

Vlll. Transfers 
Summary 

Inmates are not entitled to hearmgs or 
other procedural due process when they 
are transferred from one prison to 
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mifm. Howfv«r. UantfM wJthIn th« 
s«m« institution lo • ••grtoatioh unit do 
nj^rt dut proo««t. (Sm S«cHon« X and 

Tftndt. 

t Sam« dut proosM rtquirsd for trans- 
fsm from prison to msntsi hospital or from 
tt)srtteCK to prison. 
^ « Motivations for transftrsbsing rsvf«wsd 
(t.a., to stop laitKMSs lawytrs). 
s kffsctoftransfaronina}ats()sinQcon- 
— sldsfsd. — ~ 

• Inmatas hava no right to transfers. 

InfomSation naada 

• Oapartmsnt regulations on intranstate 
and intac-nate transfers. 

• Criteria for plaoament in every unit 
within systefn,'"' ^ 
e Quidaines for saisction to special pro- 
grsma or units (worf( release, sta). 

• Reaaonalor indMdual transfers: 
e Emergency transfer procedures. 

IX. Rslgion 
Summaiy 

Restrictions of inmatee* ra^gious freedom 
may only t)e justified by slMMWing a coni* 
psiing atale Interaet. GenaraNy, institu- 
tional sacurily and economic considera- 
tions ara rooogntzed by tf)a courts as ^ 
. ' suflciant iustiflcation for infringing on in- 
mate's reegioue freedom. ReKgfons must 
be treated squaify wHhin the prieon. 

trends*" 

• Review of regulations reetriding hair 
length and bearaa where regulations are 
in oonfNct with sinosrsly haid religious 
t)elefSi 

• Relgiously motivated dietary require- 
ments are being recognized. 

e Security consideratlona which curtail re- 
loious activitiee are being closely re- 
viewed. 

" ^infofmalion needs *^ 

• Departntent regulation poldes rs reli- 
gious activities, including appearance 
oodee and handing of tpadal diattiy 



• 8real(down of inmate population by re- 
igion. 

Reoord of religious servicee provided. 
Including paymenta to chaplains or part- 
time minieters. 

e Record of problems crMtsd by particu- 
lar rslgious groups or Individusls. 
, • Record of rejaons for denying any re- 
ligiously nwtivatad reouaet. 

• Poldaa regarding vbita by religious or 
spiritual advisors. 

X. Administrative segregation 
Summary 

H the transfsr to administrative segrega- 
tion anxwnts to'a "ghevoua loss, iha^ 
institution must provide dua procaea 
saiaguards, indudktg notice of the rea- 
sons for tf)e tranafer, a hearing before an 
impart^l fact finder and a imKU right to 
preient documentary evidence and call 
wnneseav. ^ 

Trends ' 



^ of reaeonsfpf placement in 

adminialraUve segregation. 

• Periodic review of mmatae to determine 
when tftay should be released. 

• Criteria for rele ' asi. 

• Exerdea privlages.' 

Information f)eede 

« Wr{»tsff Mee giving notica to inmatee 
regardkig actiona wfiich wl« cauae trans- 
fer to adminlstraihra segregation. 

• Written proceduree for hearings. 

• Records of hearfngSi indudktg avi- 
denoe raled on ar>d reasons for sentence 
knpoeed. 

• Written criteria for releaee. 

• Pfooaduree for reviewing inmates in ^ 
admlnletrallvsi seoregciton< 

• CondMons In segregation unite (ipacer 
aanHary faeMtfee, axerciM^,eta). ^ 

• Any epadal applcableto eegrega- 
tion, but not other aivas of the prieon. 



XI. Isolation . 
Summary 

Inmatee are entitled to d'^e process pro- 
tections before plaoemenii in isolation. Iso- 
lation is cruel and unusual punishntent if 
the deprivations and/or lengm of ooh- 
flnement are shocking to the consdenoe. 
Trends 

• Review of dietary re^nctions during iso- 
__Jation .-^ . 

» Length and condKions of sofita^ are 
bj^ng doeety Inked. 

• Deprivattonofdothingistooksd upon 
unfavorably. 

• Visiting privileges while In sofita^' 
Information needs 

• Regulations govemin^j plactrnent in sol- 
' Itary. 

• Recordaofhearingsindudlng evidence 
; relied on and reaaons for placement in 
isdation. ^ . 

• Log show^ duratfon of confinement 
and number of inmates sharing cell. 

• Plans dataing cell size wkJ conditions. 

• Any special njles not appScable to gen- 
eral prison population. 

o 

XII. .Search and seizure , 

Summary 

Searchea of cells and perMnal bek>ng- 
ings and pat-down searches of inmates 
may be oonduded at any time. Search 
warrants are not necessary. Strip 
saarchee may routinely be pertomied 
after contact visits. 

Trends 

• Probabia cause net^essary before con- 
ducting strip and body cavity searches. 

• Receipts for confiscated property. 

• Presence of inmate during search of 
possesskxts. ^ 

<^ • Privacy during strip saarchee. 

• Notice to Inmatee reganfng what ac- 
tions will subjed them to strip searches. 

• Body cavity learches by medical per- 
sonnslonly. 

Information needs 

• Regulations govei7)ing searches. 

• l^^eoorda of all contraband seized and 
manner in which it vtras found. 

• Reoorde of reasons for conducting* 
non-routina strip searches. 

• Copies of receipts given inmates foi 
seized property. 

• Disposition of all property seized. 

XlilY^Condrtions of confinement 
A. Overcrowding 
Summary 

Double celling is not per se 
uncor)stitutk>nal, but courts took at 
many fadors in detemnining whettier 
institution is unconiiitutionaity 
overcrowded. Square footage 
standards adopted by various groups 
do not constitute constitutional 
minima.' ' 

' 'Trenda 

0^ •Square footage Is Just one factor to 
* bee- 9klered. others are: time spent 
in oondKtone of oeR, age.of 
buikflngs, anwunt of vtolanoe and 
number of dlsdplnary Infradfons. 

• Desloh or rated capacity not 
oontroiing in determkiing 
overcrowding. • / 

Information needs ^ » 

• baity populafon figures by housing " 
units. 

• Square footage in each housing 
unit. 

• Time spent k\ o9lA/6ofvc\ each day. 

• Daeirable and maximum capadty of 
institutton by housing unit. 

• Disdplne and vfolence figures by ' 

montti. 



B. Medical core 
Summary 

Courts will not second guess medical 
^ staff, but will intervene where there is 
a delibe.'at^ indifference to medicai 
needs by erther medical or 
non-medical staff. 

Trends 

* e Me(^cal personnal/tnmate ratfos. 

• Review of adequacy of mental 
health care. ^ 

• Preventive medicine (regulari 
physicals, eta). 

• Dietary needs. 

« Spedal.fadiities for physically 
handicapped. 

Informatfon needs 4. # 

• Medical staffing pattems. 

• Hospital procedure^^ induding 
quarantine of persons with contagtous 
diseases. 

• Sick call procedures. 

• Individual medical and dental 

records for^ach inmate. . ^ 

• j^mergency procedures and 
records of emergency treatment. 

• Statistics showing numbers 0* 
inmatee treated, typo of medical 
problem, etc. 

• Records of any spedal treatment 
^ programs. 

• Inventory of medically-related 
equipment. 

C. Physical conditions 
Summary 

Courts will took at tiie totality of the 
condittons of confinement, tven 
though one tiling standng alone (e.gi, 
inadequate plumbing) might not be 
cruel and unusual punishment, the 
tcvlal effed of tho Kving conditions can 
nse to constitutton^ levels. 
Trends 

" • Clotiiing niust be launderocJ 
regulariy and must be consistent witii 
the dimats. 

•.Regular deaning schedule. 

• Proper insed arid rodent control. 

• Every cell to have toilet and hot and 
cold water. - * 

• Beds must be off tiie floor and of 
nonflammable material. 

• 30 foot candles for cell lighting. 

Information needs ^ 

• All architectural plans, particularly 
for heating 'and ventilation systems. 

• Staffing patiams of maintenance 
personnel. 

. 9 Maintenance records. 
.• Housekeeping regulations. 

• Records of housekeeping supplies 
purchased. 

• Records of articles of hygiene 
^(soap, toottipaste, etc.) purchased 

and fumlshed inmates. 

• Pest control ocntrads or records. " 

• Rre marshairs reports (at least 
yearly): 

• Statelieafth office reports (at least 
bi-monthly). 

0. Food services ' * 

Summary - 

Prison offi dais are required to provkie 
a weli-ba!anced meal containing 
suffident nutrittonal value to preeerve 
inmate's heatth. A trained dietidan 
should regulariy review menus arxJ 
food preparation. Spedal diets ^ 
ordered by tiie medical staff must be 
, prc/ided. ^ 

Trends 

.• Providng for spedal dietary needs 
based on r<;ligious beliefs. 

• Reoular examinations of food * 
handCng personnel (free personnel 
and inmates). 

• Reoular Inspections of sanitary 
conditions In food preparation areas. 

• Review Oi amount of time inmates 
are given to eat 
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ExMbH3:A(contlnu«cl) 
icnifCtiofMii < 



informttion mo<tol 



• RiMtw.of dkiing location) (o*M vt. 
doing h«N). 

•-R«v1«w of dtoUry rMlrtctfons In 
soltary oonlntrrwnl, Including' 
. numbtr of nmto a dty. 
% Information naadt 

• Daily manut. 

• HaaJth raportt on food fiandlart. 

• Sanitation raportt fof food 
pcaparation •raas. 
^f^rocadurc ^"htndlngtpaciat 

2\ ' 

Compiata raportt of any tutpactad 
food polioning inddanta. 

E. )nrnataaafaly 

Sunomary* 

Priaon off dala must axardta 
« auffidtnt oontrol and auparvition to 
pcottct Inmatta againat physical 
assaults. Inmataa cannot bti uaad to 
guard othar Inmalas. Employaas may 
not Usa unnaoassary or axcasslva 
f orca against inmataa! 

Trartds . • ^. 

' • Raviaw of dassiflcation systam iO 
ansura saparation of potantlaHy 
violant from.non-violant. 

• Assigm^tant of only Trk\Vct\m 
sacurlty inmataa to dornvKoriaa. 

• Annual raviaw of aach prlsooar's 
dassilcatian. ^ 

• Raviaw of shaltadown procaduras. 

• Raviaw of guard-to^^uard and 
prisonaT'Uyguard communication 
systams. 

Information naads 

• CiassHlcation crKada and 
^.^^ procaduras. _ 

• Oaar statamants ragarding typas of 
. inmatas to ba hbusad in aach housing 

unit ^ . 

• Raports of any usa of foroa by 
anf)ployaaa or inmataa, including 
statamanta by axanrining doctor. 

• Racord of all shakadowns, 

induding itsntt cor^flscatsd. 

XIV, Staffing'' " 
Summary 

Suffidant numbars of amployeas to 
protact ifa and proparty must ba liirad. 
prison guards /nust raoaiva adaquata 
trainlr)g. Employmant must ba on a 
racially non*discriminatory basis. 

Trands ^ 

• RaquiririQ affirmativa hiring programs to 
rsducarsdal disparity. ^ 

• Equal Job opportunity (or woman. 

• psychological axanrvnations of 
prospactiva amployaas. 

• Raviaw of staffing pattams. 

Information naads 

« Employaa Intarviaw racords ahowing 
raca, sax, and raasons Ibr not firing. 

• Racords of staffing pattams. 

• Statistics on daily absanca. 

^9 Racords of aH training programs, 
induding currtcuium and attandaas. 

XV, Work/idlanassyaxarcisa ^ 

Summary 

inmatas ara antHlad to soma minimal 
amount of axarcisa^Thay ara not. 
howavar, antitiad to im$nk\ghjl Jobs 
duflhg thair Incarceration. 

Tranda 

• Inmatas must ba givan opportunity to 
work. 

inmatas aniitlad to 3-5 hours of outdoor 
axardaa aach waak. 

• Raviaw of racraational programs and 
» aquipmantavaHabia to inmatas. 



Infommton n aad s 

•\)ob breakdown by tltfa and typa of sWI 
roquirad. 

• IndMduirf Inmala lnatitutk)nal worV 
^gcodlMnckidlng raaaona for job 

t Ragulatlonaoontrolng indoor and 
outdoor axardsa. 

^ Invanlorx of axrdaa and athletic 
equipmsfH. 



XVI. Rehabitatkm 
'Summary « 

Courts havattot fbund that Inmalsa have a 
rigM to rahMtatkm or treatment 

^ programs during incaroeratfon. However, 

aspaitofthetobloondKlonaofw) 

institution, tf)ey often oonaider exislence 

' of such pfograma in deciding whether the 
Inatltution ia vioiating me prohibition 
against cruel and unusutf punishment; 

Trends 

• Review of reasons for denyirki inmate 
therightt partldpale in avaiisble 
programs. 

• S elec t to n of inmatee for programs must 
be on non^discflnrtinatpry basis. 

. • Requiring4>aaiceducflli6ncoursaa.. 

Information needs 

• Deecriptfon of availabte programa. 

• Selection criteria and reasons for 
renK>val from program. ° 

• Portfon of budget spent *on ^ 
rehabiNtatfon. 

• Number of persons partidpating daily 
andVearty. 

XVII. Qriavaride procedures ^ 

' Summary 

Inmates need not exhaust administrt dva*^ 
remedies, Induding institutional grievance 
• procedures, before filing suit in fedtral 
court alleging constitutional right 
vlolatk>ns. ^ 

Trends ^• 

• Congress is considering legislatfon 
(H.R 10) which wouki require exhaustion 
of grievance procedures before prisoner 
dvil rights' adions can be filed.^ 

Infbrmatfon needs 

• Grievance procedures. 

• Records of handling of all grievances. 

• StatMid on types cf grievance 
handling and their resokition. 

XVIil. Discipline 
Summary 

0 Before an inmate can tote good tinie or be 
placed In isolation or adn)inistrative 
segregatfon he is entitted to a procedurally 
correct hearing, induding advance notkse 
of the charges, right to preiMnt evkfonce 
in his own behalf, apd written reason^ for 
the actfon taken a^st him and the 
evklence reled upon.^Some formx)( 
assistance nrujst be provided to iliitarata 
inmates. , 

•^-Trends' 

• Review of the neutrality of the hearing 
officer(s). 

• Due process protedton whan minor 
fosses ara involved. 

• Written njles and specific penalties 
must be provided every inmate 
•"Appropriateness of penalty imposed. 

. induding length of time assigned to 
isdatfon. 

• Review of use of inmate informants. 
Informatfon needs 

• Disdplnary niles and proceduree. 

• AH individual disdplnaiy reports, 
induding atalements of the evfoence 
reled on arid reasorte for penalty 

•^Slstlcal bra«kdown of dtedpinary 
infractkxia, by rule, housing unit and 
penalty impoaed. 



XtX. Race and iex discrlminalfon . 
Sumnwy 

Wori( and rehabiltalton promvns and 
housinQ units must be radaily integrated 
unlees there is a ratfonal basis for not / 
doing so. Male ar)d female priaor)ers must / 
receive simlar treatment 

Trends 

• inlegratfon of muttipie occupancy calls. 

• Job assignments by tot. 

• foter-radal visiting cannot be prohibited, 
a Women pd^or)ers entitled fo 
educatfonal and vocatfoTial training 
programa of a range arid qualty 
comparable to men. « 

• If atate provkles rplnimum security 
"facitiee, woik retease, etc for male 

prisoners, women are ^ied to similar 
oDDOfTurHiiea. 

• Review of pri^Hegee given to members 
of dHferent ethnic groups. 

information needs 

•.Daily radal breakdowns for housing , 
■ units. « 

iofwori( and 



work, and 



• lyionlhly radal breakdowns o 
\fahabitabon proorams. 
^e S ele ct ion criteria for houaing. 

rehabiHtatfon programa. 

-a M ont hl y b r aa ko own of work and" 
rehabiMtwon programs by sex. 

• Budget expenoKuraa for work and 
rehabiltation programa by Institutton (to 
show that women prieoners ara getting 
proportfonal funding). 



XX. Civil rights aotfona-^admkiistrators' 
defensMftHabiity 

Summary ^ 

Prison offldais will hot be hefo labia fo 
prieoners' dvil rights adions unless 1) the 
officials knew or reaaonaNy shouk) have 
known that their actions would vfolate the 
' kimata'js constitutional rights, or 2) the 
offfoals aded with malolous Interest to 
cause a constitutfonal deprivatton. 
Nfnglgtlnoa or medical malpradfoe atone 
will not support a dakn for damages under 
the Civil FVghts Act (42 U.S.C. 1 963), 

Trends , •» 

• Attorneys' fees ntay be awarded to ^ 
prisoners 'jittomeys even where prison 
offidals were in good faith. ' 

• Appointment of attorneys for prisoners 
in cMI rights cases. 

• Where the toss is minor, prisoner may 
be required to exhauat administrative ' 
renf)eaiee prior to ffing dvil rights 'adton, 

• Lack of financial resources is no 
defense to dvil rights action. 

Information needs 
^4ote: Dependng on the allegations 
contained in the lawsuit, anyof the 
informatfon detailed in the previous 
sections might be needed. 

• Docuntentation of communications of 
laoal davetopmer^ to prison official. 

a. Reports on all unusual occurrences 
Within the prison, eepedally those which 
involve possible violation of laws or 
instituttonal reoulations by employees. 

• Docunwntauon of dlsctplnary adtons 
taken againit empfoyees who vtolate 
inmate rights. 
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Chapter 4 



Demand information: 
Stat<» of the art . 



A irajor objcciivc of the CDAS project 
involves an assessment of how demand re- 
quests are processed In the correctional com- 
^munity. The assessmenf includes a descrip;* 
*lion of how the process functions and major 
problcmsen entered by cOiTectional agen- 
cies as they atiemjlt to respond to requests. 
^ Literature related to demand information 
^as sparse. The data for this assessment was, 
therefore, collected by a telephone survey 
of each correctional agency and site visits 
toseVejitecn agencies. Thesite visits ampli- 
fied preliminary information collected by 
telephone and gave the project staff the 
oppohunity^to directly observe the demand 
information process. The staff was particu- 
larly interested in the wisdom acqUiredby 
the correctional agencies as they experi- 
enced successes and failures in demanu in- 
formation processing. 

'There are many queslfons whicR could 
be asked in an assessment of demand in- 
formation responsiveness. Major questions 
addressed in this chapter include the fol; 
"Ipwingp 

•What is the purpose oT policy in the de- 
mand information process? 
•What are t he common procedural elements 
in responding to a demand information re- 
quest? 

•What is the impact o; the intcr-organiza- 
tional and intra-organizational relationships 
on the deman'd information process? 
•What technology is currently being used 
and what are the major technological ob- 
stacles in the response process? 
•What are the personnel needs affecting 
the demand information process? 

In order Fo present the demand informa- 
tion^ process in a manageable format, the 
prbcess has been divided into five facets. 
These facets include (1) policy considera- 
tions, (2) procedural techniques, (3) admin- 
jstrative^ organization, (4) technrlogical 
applications, and (5) personnel patterns. 
By examining the parts of the process the 
different capabilities of correctional agen- 
cies are more easily described and under- 
stood. 



policy considerations 

Demand information requests have only 
rec(;.<tly emerged ns a significant adminis- 
trative task Tor corrections requiring a state- 
ment of policy for control. Most correctional 
agencies have recognized the problem but 



few have formulated policies and procedures 
to govern the total response process. The 
Oregon Division of Corrections is one agen- 
cy which does have extensive v^fitten policy 
concerningall correctional activities includ- ' 
ing the demand information process. The 
existence of such policies provides consis- 
tent responsethroughouttheagency f^such 
questions a^ who has access to correctional 
information, what resources can the agen- 
cy afford to expend on demand informa- 
tion requests, and what is the most effective 
and efficient means oT response? 

Many agencies recently have become 
painfully aware of the impact that informa- 
tion requests have on staff time and finan- 
cial resource. Administrators of many agen- 
cieSiare currently reviewing the protslem in 
an (ffort to develop formal policy and pro- 
cedural statements which will improve the« 
efficiency of'the process and rejduce the 
workload. For exatpple, even though the 
Minnesota Department of Corrections 
prides itself on never turning down a re«> 
quest for lack of data, the agency's admin- 
istrators find it necessary to formulate policy 
to control the influx of requests. Agencies 
with lesser response capabilities have even 
a greater need for such policy.^ 

For some agencies, even though reqi^ssts 
represent a significant problem, the addi- 
tional task-of'devetuping policy cannot be 
imposed upon the already overworked ad- 
ministration. The Department of Correc- 
tion in Tennessee has oyer 5,000 institu- 
tionalized inmates but no computer. The 
task of manually responding to a* request' 
which requires a manual check of the rec- 
ords is formidable. A' few correctional^ 
agencies, usually those with a very small 
Inmhte population and a correspondingly 
^^^all staffare either ( I) forced to ignore all 
bui 'he most critical requests, or (2) actual- 
ly do not receive requests in sufficient num- 
bers to be considered a problem. These 
agenciei» have pot considered demand in- 
formation policy a pressing need. 

With the exception of Oregon, other 
agencies with demand information policies .. 
generally jave policy statements only for 
two demand information concerns. These 
are privacy and security issues and/or com- 
munication with the media. Privacy and 
security regulations com^cate the response 
process. Federal, state, local and agency 
regulations may all ?Tect how an agency 
can respond and what information can be ^ 
released. In order to insure compliance with 



vach regulation, the correctional agency 
must develop policy guidelines for the dis- 
semination of information. An excellent 
.example of such polfcy rs the "Criminal 
Justice Information— Privacyand Security 
Cookbook'* developed by the New Mexico 
Criminal Justice Department. 

Anothercommon problem for which most 
agencies have a written policy concerns 
communication with the media. The trust 
lost by inaccurate, confiicting reports from 
corrections is difficult to restore. To elimi- 
nate confusion and ensure accuracy, most 
agencies have "policy which specifies the 
manner in whicl^ information can be re- 
leased to the media. However, one correc- 
tional administrator commented that any- 
one in that agencycoujd release information 
to the media as long as it was the truth^and 
did not invojve population projections or 
budget projections for the rtexl year. Open, 
free-Jlowing communication between the 
agency and' the media is- admirable but it 
has some dangers. What an administrator 
may believe to be the truth may in fact be 
incomplete or out of date, leading to the 
release of inaccurate information or to in- 
formation which conflicts with that released 
by another ad^ninistrator in the agency. 

Written policy directing tne demanc^in- 
formation process results in response con- 
sistency. In the correctional community, 
however, much of the response process is 
informally understood by agency personn 
nel and has evolved over time rather than 
having been planned. Requests are intui- 
tively routed. The respondent may be the 
best q'ualified to answer thdrcquest or he 
may be simply the least busy at that mo- 
ment. 

Similarly, response priorities arc often 
based on subjective judgments or past ex- 
perience, rather -than policy. Procedures 
such as these, which depend on experience 
and intuition, risk breakjng down when 
key staff chapges occur. Without agency 
policy, units within an agency may have 
differing or even opposing interpretations 
of the needs and priorities of the process. 
The result is inconsistent informationpro- 
duction. Policy which specifics thcresponse 
procedures is the best protection from the 
inefficiencies of duplicated responses and 
wasted trhie. Policy is also the best defense 
against charges of arbitrary anif capricious 
action. 

Procedural techniques 

Procedural techniques in demand infor- 
mation include the mechanics of process- 
ing and the record keeping involved in pro- 
ducinga response. K,ey procedural elements 
for achievihg control of the process and 
effPciency in response production arc rout- 
ing and logging. These two elements com- 
plement and impact each other. The effec- 
tiveness of logging depends partly upon the 
routing model of the requests. >et efficteni 
routing cannot be estabhshed without a- 
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kno>^Icdgc of arrivals provided b> the log. 
Routing 

If the agency is to have control of the 
response process, established routing pro- 
cedures are necessary. Routing increases 
efficiency by the systematic physical ban- 
diingof the request. Duplicate requests sent 
to various sections of an agency are threats 
to the efTiciency of the response process. 
The problem creates the irritating and cost,- 
ly situation of two or more staff member:, 
each devoting time and agency resources to 
compile the same response. Many times 
these dupliwate requests are not discovered 
until requisitions for identical data from 
diflferent agency sections reach the data 
processing department. If no routing pro- 
cedures are established, then decisions must 
be made independently for each request. 

The routing methods utilized by most 
correctional agepcies can be summarized 
by the following three models: (1) consoli- 
dated request model, (2) preliminary sort- 
ing model, and (3) individualized response 
model, in general, these models refer to 
routing the external requests coming to the . 
agency. Requests originating within the 
'agency also require rbuting for efTiciency 
but, with the requester present, miscommun- 
icatipn and errors arc less likely to occur. 

Consolidated request modol 

This model is a formalized 4nethod of 
routingfequests. Requests received through- 
out the agency are first routed to a desig- 
nated locatipn regardless of co^^tent. After 
preliminary cohsolidation, requests are 
routed to the appfopriate rcspondenty The 
responstbHity Cor producing a timely re- 
sponse may be assigned to the* respondent 
or may be retained by the original desig- " 
natcd location.* The latter is especially ap- 
propriate if the efforts of several different 
agency units are necessary to complete the 
request. It is not unusual for a response to 
requjre information from a combination of 

* agency sections, >.e., administration, re- 
search, and data processing.' 

If the model is strictly observed, requests 
which are addressed to specific offices and/ 
or personnel would be forwarded to the 
designated arrival location to be recorded 

^ and routed. In practice, however, if,a spe- 
cific qu'^stion IS correctly addressed to a> 
particular individual such as a warden of 
a!) institution, he will probably answer it 
rather than forward it to the designated 
location on ly to have it routed back to him. 
Examples of designated arrival locations 
arc the Assistant to (he Director, the Public 
Information Office, Research Department, 
or Correspondence Secretary. # • 



Advantages of the consolidated 
request model 

•The agency maintains tight control oyer 
he demand information process. 



•The dissipation of agency resources is 
minimized bythe delegation of the response 
task to specific departments. 
•The opportunity for recording and log- 
ging the requests is maximized.^ 
•Duphcation of response created by iden- 
tical requests sent to various sectors of the 
agency is prevented. 

Disadvantages of consolidated 
request mojdel 

•The. model may not be practical for very 
small correctional agencies n^r efficient for 
extremely large agencies whose "Central** 
office is spread over several sites. 
•The success of the model depends upon 
the centralization of all requests at one or 
two designated points. For some agencies 
this model is too restrictive to function with- 
in the normal operating procedures of their 
agency. ' 
»The model assumes the presence of a poli- 
cy which specifies a central authority which 
makcsassignments,establishes priorities and 
insures the cooperation of all departments. 

Several correctional agencies which prac- 
tice this model or^milar forms of consoli- 
dated request routing are Maryland, Mass- 
achusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
South Carolina. 

»*• * 
Preliminary sorting model 

.In this model the arrival locations are^ 
not designated until the requests are prelim- 
inarily sorted by the addressee. Requests 
are then routed to three or four locations, 
according to the content o^the request and/ 
or the source of the requ&st. Requests for 
policy or thoseTrom the governor or legis- 
lature are routed to the chief administrator 
or his assistant, inquiries which entail fig- 
ures and stattstics are directed to the re- 
search department, request^ from the media 
are usually routed to the public informa- 
tion office even if the request requires data 
from other sources. 

Advantages of preliminary ? • 
sorting model 

•The routing process in this model elimi- 
nates one step of the consolidated request 
model, that of initially centralizii'S t! re- 
quests arrival. 

•Many agency staff members prefer to make 
routing decisions individually rather than 
jrefer all requests to a central location. They 
believe they have sufficient inform^ti6n 
about the various tasks and functions of 
the agency to be able to forward requests 
correctly. 

Disadvantages of pl4liminary 
sorting mddel 

•Control over the demand information 
process is diminished by the decentralized 
arrival locations. There may be confusion 
about who has the responsibility for the 
response, and setting prioritir:. 
•Knowledge of the complete «Jcope of ad 
hoc requests for plaiTning, budgeting and 



resource allocation must be compiled from 
various departments. ' * 
•Efficiency of the process is threatened by 
errors in forwarding, and by the possibility 
of two or more locations compiling re- 
sponses for identical or similar requests.^ 

Examples of this type of routing. can be 
seen in the Georgia, Indiana, Florida, and 
'Co* .ado correctional agencies among 
others. The Georgta Department of Of- 
fender Rehabilitation, for example, speci- 
fies three primary respondents, the public 
information office, the director of institu- 
tions, <ind the res^r;h and evalu^ftion of- 
fice. Inquiries are distributed to (hei,^ three 
offices according to the subject of the in- 
quiry and the type of response required. 
The-Indiana Department of Correction al- 
so routes requests accordj^ng to the nature 
of the subject, for example: ^ 
•Requests concerning the adult authority, 
inmate appeals, etc., are t^te'd to the ex- 
ecutive director. . 

•Requests concerning education, programs, 
transfers, etc. are routed to the classifica- 
lion and treatment director. 
•Requests from the inma^/Cs and response 
to denials are routed to work release. 
•Juvenile inquiries are routed to youth au- 
thority. 

•General information requests are routed 
to research and statistics. 

Individualized response model 

In this model ad hoc requests are infor- 
mally processed and they are generally the 
responsibility of the addressee. The recip- 
ient may respond directly or forward the 
request to another individual whom he be- 
heves is qualified to respond. Often an in- 
dividual with time available or with more 
experience in the agency becomes the per- 
son charged with the task of compiling the 
response. In a small agency where several 
operational functions are blended into one 
department, the staff members may^share 
the response.task in an effort to equalize the 
W'ork burden. 

Advantages of individualized 
response model ^ 

•Thr individual method of response is pos- 
sibly the most flexible and the most easlfy 
adapted to the various types of administra- 
tive organizations found in corrections. 
•This model is common in, but not con- 
fined to, smaller agencies whose request 
volume does not support the need for for- 
malized routing procedures. 

Disadvantages of ir{dividualized 
* response model 

^•Control and efficiency are reduced unljbss 
thejagency is very small and has continuous 
open communication among personnel. 
•The agency administrator has little oppor- 
tunity to review the contents of a response 
or to select the respondent. 
•The agency also has questionable com- 
mand over the execution of the response — 
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whether It sattsitcs agency standardsor con* 
forms to agency priorities. 
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Logging 

The logof demajid information requests 
. minimally provides a record of the receipt 
of the reaiKst, the stibject of the request 
ancT date received. It may also include the 
date the*response is due, the-individual re- 
. sponsible forMhe response,, and the data 
required forthcrespohse. There are several 
advantages which accrue to thec(/rrectior. 
al administrator when an a^equ&.c log of 
requests is maintained. 
•As the record of ad hoc requests the log 
provides the data fgr all anafysis, planning 
and evaluation of the demand information 
process and its impact on the correctional 
agency. ^ • 

•The log serves as an index to past responses. 
Some inquiries may be answered ii^full or 
in p2?rt by data already compiled for sin[iilar 
Requests. 

•The log pipvides a list of the consumers of 
coitectional information and what the top- 
ics of interest are. 

The log provides the key to an analysis of 
demand information impact on the. agency. 
WithouUa log the drain on the agency's 
resources from such requests cannot be 
identified. Plansfor controlling the requests 
or attempts to include them in the agency's 
budget are nothing more than guesswork. 

The log also serves as the basts of an 
index for demand information requests. An 
index allo.ws the a'gency to locate past r^- 
quests whose responses are reu^blc for 
similar requests. Without a log of requests 
^ and responses theadministrator must treat 
. each request a& unique. Nearly every agen- 
cy maintains copies of the major requests 
and responses^ but these are usually 'fu^d 
chronologically by arrival Alate and not in- 
dexed. Use of the file depends^ on the mem- 
ory of one or two individuals as to the 
ex^tence of a similar request* and its re- 
sponse. 

As important as the logging is to the 
agency, it also has some disadvantages. 
•Staff time and effort is required to main- 
• tain an adequate log for future use. 
•To be totally effective, a log must be main- 
tained by all recipients of inquiries. 
•Requests received and answered 6y tele- 
phone, though numerous, are frequently 
brief and troublesome to record. 
•Many agencies have no routing procedures 
established or are using routing models of 
prehminary sorting and individualized re- 
sponse which restrict log maintenance. . 

Logging effectiveness and expediency are 
closely ti?d to the agency's routing model. 
Under the first model, consolidated request 
modelflogging IS a natural accompaniment 
to the centriblization of the requests arrival. 
With the two or utree designated arrival 
lojpatfons in the prehminary sorting model, 
logging procedures must be carefully for- 
mulated to include all ad hoc requests and 
to insure an interchange among the loca* 
m$. Comprchen'sfve logging is very diffi- 



cuh with the widely c^spersed arrival lo- 
cations of the individual response routing 
model. An exception may be an extremely 
,small agency with a self-contained staff. 

Other factors, besides routing, which af- 
fect the logging procedure are agency poli- 
cy and the source of the request. Agency 
policy may indjcatc that log records will be. 
maintained at all arrival location^ or,^n the 
absence of an agency pchcy, a specific re- 
ceiving location may have its own pojicy 
for logging requests. Exami)les of specific 
records are tho^se kept by dlta processing 
for billing purposes, or those records df 
media communications maintained by the 
public information oHlce insuring consis- 
news releases to all m^dia. Even tele-^ 
phone requests from the media may be 
recorded. OfTical jeqi'ests from the gover- 
nor's office or the legislature often merit 
recording when other i^ources do not. 

-Control of Informailon rtitates ^ 

The procedural eleipents discussed thus 
far, routingand Iogging,have concentrated 
on the arriva! patterns of requests to cor^ 
rectional agencies;. ht) we vcr, there is also a 
problenr. with information, disseminated 
from the agency. Responses to demand'jn-, 
formation requests are seldom subject'. to 
review or administrative cojitrol . Responses 
may 'vary widely m quality ahd^may not 
conform to agency. standards. J t can be. 
extremely emb;\rras^ing to thecorrcctional 
agency for information to be released which 
IS in some way inconsistent with its goals. 
Common problemsVith information re- 
leases may include: 

•Violation of privacy and security regula- 
tions 

•Errofs ^ ' 

•Incomplete ddta 

•Conflicts with other information 

•Untimeliness of information. , 

The news media may call sever/ members 
of the staff to .obtain informati9n or to 
obtain interpretations or comments, on 
previously publicized information. Itis not • 
uncommon for the agency's representatives 
to differ in their interpretations of the data. 
For example, the nfimber of inmates in an 
institution may be different for food service 

'than for the' administration, with numer- 
ous inmates out on worl^ release, furlough, 
or for court appearances. 
Some problems occur when staff, members 

■ are unaware of agency policy. For exam- 
ple, in one agency a bureau chiefs opinion 
(expressed to the media) regarding the lo- 
cat!on of a new facility proved to be at 
variance with agency policy on the location 
ofnew facilities. Another cmbarrassingsit- 
nation occurs when the administration is 
Ignorant of certain news releases to the me- 
dia. 

Monitoring each response or informanon 
release may not be practical, but standardi- 
zation IS needed. Clear policy statement^ 
and training for personnel cou.d help pro- 
vide this standardization. At a minimum. 



policy Statements and training should ad- 
dress the folIowing^J_^ 

* •Who can spealT^rthc agency. 
•Importance of and methods for verifying 
the accuracy of the information. 
•Complete understanding of all regulations 
governing pnvacy and security. 
•Comphance with agency pohcy and state 
regulations. 

•Guidelines for .in forming administrators 
o^information releases. 

Reahzing the potential for miscommuni* , 
caticrf and the serious consequences of it, 
several correctional agencies have delegat- 
ed certain critical inform'«tion functions: to 
specific offices or indiv .duals. Legislative 
l.iaison and media contact are the most com- 
monly recognized communications j^osi- 
nons.^f the 17 agencies visited, approxi- 
mately 60 percent had identified 'public 
information officers and approximately 25 
percent had the position of legislative liai- 
sonSThe^California Djcpartmeni of Correc- 
tions, Virginia Department of Corrections, ^ 
. and the Federal Bureau of Prisons have 
^j^both positions (Congressional liaison in'^thc 
.case of the letter). Whether or not an agen- 
cy has a full-time legislative liaison may b*e 
partly a function of thecaltodarof the state 
legislature. If the legislature meets ibc a 
.specified number of ^ays every other year, 
a.full-timc liaison position may ndt bejusti- 
Hed. Other agencies may have specified cer- 
t?.n individuals to be responsible fgr those 
functions' when, the need arises, but, their 
usual position within the agency may be 
researcher, administrative assistant, ^tc. 



Administrative organization 

The administrative relationship between 
the correctional agency and state govern- 
ment and refatipnship of the correc*- 
tlonal agency to its data processing facility 
raises some questions concerning the im- 
pact of these relationships upon the de- 
mand information process. 
•Is an agency more respoi^sive to demand 
information requests if^ it is (I) operating 
under the umbrella o^ another department 
or (2) operating a^ a separate department in 
the state government? 
•Is an agency more responsive to demand 
information requests if the data processing 
service is< I ) totally in-house, (2) shared but 
with no limits on access, or (3) shared but 
with limits on access? 

Many correctional agencies ale adminis- 
tered under the umbrella of another depart- 
ment^ Is the agency's ability to respond to 
ud hoc requests impeded by this adminis- 
trative organization? Divisional agencies 
were compared to departmental agencies 
on the technical and personnel obstacles to . 
demand information processing No appre- 
ciable differences between the two forms of 
organization were detected. Apparently the 
responsiveness of the agency is internally 
based. 
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The organizational relationship between 
the correctional agency and its data pro- 
cessing service u is defined as: (1) totally 
in-house« (2) shared but no access limita- 
tions« or (3) shared With access restrictions. 
Access to data processing was found to be a 
factor alTecting the response capability of 
an agency (see Table 4.1). Access restric- 
tions included such problems as no pro- 
grammers and/or system analysts within 

> the Pgency, no interactive terminals within 
th^agerfcy, communication difficulties due 
L'V',- to the refnoteness of the information sys- 
tem frdfti corrections, and the high rosts in 

"time and money for uling the system. The 
in-hoiise system is assumed to have no ac- 
cess limitations, although there are a few 
mstances of inter-departmental problems 
which have restricted the use of the infor- 
mation .system m some specific situations. 

The idea of a shared central computer 
for state agencies was originally intended 
to streamline data processing use within 
the state. In the 1960s when the potential 
applications of automafed ^ata processing 
were realized, many state agencies wanted 
their own computer. The cost and the di- 
versity ot data processing installations 
proved so great that centralized data pro- 
cessing facilities were established to in- 
crease efficiency and to coordinate the data 
p*OLess,ing activines of various depart- 
nieijts. Many states' regulations prohibited 
depiirtments and agencies from purchasing 
or utilizing any computer other than the 
designated central state computer. 

The centralized computer concept, which 
was onginall) an econoin) measure, now 
mlrvase.s the cosi and decreases the eflec- 
tiveness of data processing for some correc- 
tional agencies. IJiere are several reasons 
for this development. 

• I he price ot computer hardware has-dc- 
. crca>cii to such an extent that the purchase 

ot a computer is no longer be> ond the bud- 
gets ot inan> agencies. 

• The capacities of auti^mated systems have 
mcreasQj so that seme agencies Can oper- 
ate etiectivel> With amir.icomputer^ further 
decreasing the purchase price. 

• The cost of progritmming and software 
)ta5 mcrcjsed. Agencies which are restrict- 
ed lo the state data center for their program- 
ming and >vstenis work are also restricted 
from entering competitive markets for their 
programming jieeds. 

•When the central computer breaks down» 
^ ail ai^cncies sharing ihc tac^lity are atlectcd. 
•Many state data centers have b«come 
overloaded as computerized information 
has multiplied for c\tch ot the agencies in- 
volved. T;iirnaround time Irom the data 
center increases as elFiciency decreases. . 
•As agencies have turned more of their 
operations over to automated systems, 
programming needs have become more so- 
phisticated. There is a greater demand for. 
technically trained personnel which in- 
creases the cost and may turther delay the 
turn around time. 
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•Most agencies prefer on-line capability to 
directly update and manipulate their data 
bases. Interactive terminals within the cor- 
rectional agency connected to the state da- 
ta center may be very expensive or may not 
be possible at all depending on the relative 
location of the agency and the center. 
•If a correctional agency operates through 
a central data center and has no technical 
personnel within the agency to assist with 
systems planning and programming, com- 
munications between the agency and the 
.center may decline. Agency personnel may 
not know data processing requirements, 
and center personnel may not understand 
corrections' particular needs. Requests and 
printouts mustbe transmitted and/or trans- 
ported between locations, errors are much 
more likely, and turnaround time is again 
increased. 

•Trnjigveris^ery high and state data center 
personnel are often inexperienced. 
•Priorities in a state data center usually 
place the state's administrative functions 
ahead of corrections* needs. 
•Correctional agencies with several institu- 
' tions may find that distributive processing 
(each institution witha minicomputercon-. 
nected to the central office) is more effec- 
tive. Each institution then has immediate 
access to data for determining work assign- 
ments, counts, etc., and m the event of 
technical problems qflecting the telephone 
lines (connecting the institutions with the 
central office), the on-site usages of data 
processing can continue. 

Agencies who repbrted access limitations 
to data processing also reported a much 
lower percentage use of automation in re- 
sponding to /tor requests compared with 
ai^encies whose information systems were 
in-house or agencies with no access prob- 
Icm2>. Agencies with access limitations also 
reported more technical obstacles in de- 
mand information processing than do oth- 
er agencies. Table 4.1 illustrates the rela> 
tjonship between access to and use of automation. 



Technology 

The ability of a correctional agency to 
respond to demand information requests 
depends a great deal upon the technologi- 



cal capacity of the agency *s automated data 
processing system. The correctional ageri- 
cies chosen for site visits exhibited varying 
degrees of.technological capability. 

Technological capacity of an agency was 
categorized according to. (1) hardware, (2) 
software, and (3)" agency data base. The 
study revealed a /lumber of obstacles, par- 
ticularly with respect to data base and 
software which limited the response capa- 
bility of automated information systems, 
llie following discussion will include the 
major technological obstacles encountered 
by the correctional community. 

Hardware 

The limitations of the computer hardware 
appear to be whether or not the agency has 
a computer. The size of the computer or 
who manufactured it was not reported as a 
technological restriction in the demand in- 
formation process. 

At the time the data were collected, nine 
correctional agencies had manual informa- 
tion systems The status of several of the 
manual systems is changing. The Wyoming 
State Board of Charities and Reform ex- 
pected to be utilizing the state central data 
processing facilities by mid-1980. The New 
Hampshire Department of Prisons and the 
South DakotaState Board of Charities and 
Corrections are planning the implementa- 
tion of the Offender-Based State Correc- 
tions Inforrnation Systems (OBSCIS). 
Kansas, also an OBSCIS meijiber, became 
operational with an I BM 34 (mini) in July, 
1979. Nevada 'Parole Commission* is a 
member of the OBSCIS system but has no 
automated inmate information system. 

Software 

Slightly more fhan 20 percent of correc- 
tional agencies report programming limita- 
tiohs which restrict the agency's ability to 
produce ad hoc information The actual 
percentages of agencies with inadequate 
software may be larger because symptoms 
of that problem include an overworked staff 
and unanswered requests for information. 
Many administrators and staff, not recog- 
nizing what appropria'te programming can 
do for the agency, 4)elieve the difficulty to 
be inadequate staffing. 

The most common software need, for 
corrections is analytical programming; how- 
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ever, the statistical requirements for most 
output reports is not complicated. Cross- 
tabulation of t\yo or three factors is most 
^ frequently requested, but even t)iis simple 
statistical analysis can present a problem. If 
the agency writes its own statistical pro- 
grams, the benefit is cuf .om-tailorcd soft- 
ware, but the price is highly trained per- 
sonnel with time to design new programs 
and modify existing ones. Correctional 
> agencies typically report a shortage of tech- 
nically trained personnel so if;Special pro- 
gi'amming is required to respond to each 
request, the result can be no output at all 
from data processing or output that is so 
long in production that its usefulness has 
evaporated. 

Otheragencies purchase proprietary pack- 
ages in order to have analytical capability. 
THe most popular statistical packages in- 
clude SPSS, with 30 correctional agencies 
reporting access to it, and SAS with 5 agen- 
cies reporting access. When an agency re- 
ports the availability of analytical pack- 
ages, it is misleading to assume that the 
agency does in fact have easy access to the 
package or makes use of its analytical abili- 
ty. Thirty-four correctional agencies report 
the availability of analytical packages (such 
as SPSS, SAS, Data Analyzer), but fully 
50 percent of those agencies have difficulty 
using the software. There are several rca? 
sons for this. 

•The analytical software package is housed 
on a different computer from that which 
stores the correctional data base. The com- 
puters may be adjacent in a state data cen- 
ter but have no interface so that a tape of 
the data must be made and transferred to 
the second computer. 
•The computer with the analytical pack- 
ages available mav be m another location 
blocks or miles away, adding transporta- 
tion to the problem. 

•The issue of privacy and security must be 
. considered when transporting correctional 
data toother computers Correctional agen- 
cies frequently repor. u university as their 
source of analytical capability but, without 
computer securitv, identifiers must be 
stripped from the data. 
•The corrections data base may have a 
structure which dues not permit the direct 
application of analytical programming. For 
example, many correctional files are hier- 
archical, biit SPSS can process only flat 
files In these instances, the data must be 
modified to permit the use ofthe analytical 
package. 

•The use of such packages requires trained 
persqnnel Thecorrectional agency may not 
have skilled staff experienced in the ^oft- 
ware application even if the agency has 
direct access to the package. The problem is 
^ more acute when the corrections agency 
6 must rely on the availability of knowledge- 

able stafTin other agencies or thcstate data 
center. 

•Packages are generally expensive to oper- 
ate. To run dn SPSS pr6gram against an 
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entire data base consumes a great deal of 
CPU time. Two hundred to four hundred 
* dollars per run was a common estimaTe for 
a single SPSS application. 

A few administrators are forced to take 
exceptional measures to obtain statistical 
information for their agencies. In an at- 
tempt to develop a substitute for SPSS, 
the Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and 
Corrections has developed two programs — 
an Extract program and a CrossTab pro- 
gram. With tliese two programs, the agency 
can extract and compare variables required 
in demand information requests. These two 
programs more efficiently satisfy most of 
the agency's statistical heeds'than the SPSS 
package which, although available, is on a 
separate computer in the state data center. 

The Missouri Division of Corrections al- 
so has difficulty utilizing statistical pack- 
ages. When this agency requires statistical 
output, the programming mubt1>c modified 
and punched on cards in order to be re- 
ceived by the computer with analytical 
capability. In Maryland, the DepartVient 
of PublicSafety and Correctional Services 
must also rework its programs, strip the 
identifiers from the data, copy to tape and 
take it to a university. At least two agencies 
admitted to enrolling staff members in lo- 
cal universities as a means of gaining access 
to university computers and analytical 
software. Louisiana Department ofCorrec- 
tions and Alabama Board of Corrections 
both report access to SPSS but Louisiana 
has no individual yet trained to use the 
package. In Alabama, the package fmd the 
trained personnel are located in the Statis- 
tical Analysis Center. ^ 

One concludes that practical statistical 
analysis is a serious problem for many cor- 
rectional agencies. The extra time and ex- 
pense required to take advantage of sta- 
tistical packages can significantly restrict 
t4ie use of those resources. Those few re- 
quests which ment the extra effort involved 
in using a statistical package may include a 
request from the legislature which impacts 
tile agency's budget, or requests from the 
attorney general who is assisting n the le- 
gal defense ofthe agency. 

In addition to statistical analysis, anoth- 
er software need of correctional agencies is 
software which can generate a report di- 
rectly for a consumer. Many agencies must 
decode the computerized output to make it 
meaningful to non-technical personnel. 
There is technology available-— report gen- 
eration—which can reformat the coded 
output to m*^ke it intelligible for the lay- 
man. An example of a report generator 
jiow in use in approximately eight correc- 
tional agencies is MARK IV, a package 
developed by Informatics, Inc. The Virgin- 
ia Department of Corrections in particular 
is effectively using M^RK* IV. Another re- 
port generator is Easytrieve, a product of 
Pansophic Systems, Inc. Easytrieve is^used 
by approximately eight correctional agen- 
cies, including Oregon and Nebraska. 

■ \ 
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Agtricy data b«M 

Data base obstacles to the demand in- 
formation process are primarily incomplete 
records and errors in the data. If the errors 
are in the data before the agency receives it, 
then, obviously, there is very little that the 
agency can do about it. However, errors 
can occur inithe collection stage at admis- 
sions. Errors can also occur» during data 
^ntry. Accurate recording and coding of 
the data during data entry is critical. 

Errors and incomplete data significantly 
reduce the reliability of the information. 
Users lose faith in thejnformation system. 
The loss of confidence by the staff com- ^ 
pounds the problem of obtaining complete 
and accurate data. Correcting errors already 
in the data base with a disillusioned staff is 
a formidable task which several correctional 
agencies have faced. Ofthe agencies visit- 
ed, the Oregon Division is one which has 
had some success in revitalizing their dala 
base. The Ohio Department of Corrections 
is currently conducting a similar **cleaning" 
of their data base. 

» 

Personnel 

Personnel limitations reported by correc- 
tional agencies are categorized as an insuf- 
ficient number of staff (10 agencies) and, 
inadequacies in the management of the 
demand information process ( 10 agencies). 
Thirty-two agencies reported no personnel 
problems. ^ 

The con^plaint of insufficient staff may 
also be a symptom of inadequate technol- 
ogy, especially in software applications. If 
a staff member must manually go through 
inmate records to obtain the data, the agency 
may report that there is insufficient staff to 
process the request. Many ad hoc requests 
which require minor computations effort 
are monumental tasks for agencies with a 
manual information system. For example, 
consider the question of how many inmates 
convicted of drug-related offenses are vet- 
erans. If the data elements of veteran status 
and offense are computerized, the response 
is a simple comparison ofthe two. 

Even though technology may rchcvc some 
staff shortages, the problem of limited qual- 
ified and experienced personnel is vciy ical 
in thecorrectional community . Correctional 
agencies are handicapped in offering com- 
petitive technical and administrative posi- 
tions. Although administrative offices may 
be in a major city, institutions are frequent- 
ly located in rural areas away from the 
larger urban labor pool. Pa> is regulated by 
the state government and ma> not be com- 
petitive with similar positions in private 
business or industry, frequent turnover 
further compounds the problem of insuffi- 
cient agency staff. Correctional agencies 
frequently have technology which is tem- 
porarily unused due to lack of trained staff. 
Formal training relating to information 
processing is lacking for correctional per- 
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sonnel. Training t . new staiT is seldom 
provided. Newly htr« J staff founder b> trial 
and error or they attempt to learn from 
already overworked sc >r personnel. 

State regulations may ^ ohrbit pa^mgtwo 
persons for one position so a departing 
employee may not train a new employee 
even for a short time si. .e both cannot be 
paid sin^ultaneosuly. l-requent turnover 
defeats most training efforts. The Depart- 
ment of Corrections in Connecticut has 
particularly tough competition for compu- 
ter programmers from the many insurance 
companies based m that state. An indivi- 
dual with little or no programming expe- 
rience can obtain a job in corrections and 
acquire experience which qualifies him for 
a better paying position with the insurance 
companies. 

Management of an information system is 
difficult. To function successfully the sys- 
tem must be the result of a coordinated 
effort of all sections of the correctional 
agency. To ensure this coordinated eflort. 
each section must be included in the plan- 
ning and evaluation of the information sys- 
tem. Too many administrators just view the 
computerized output and believe they are 
seeing the total information system when 
actually there are many steps to the infor- 
mation process. Thyesponsibility for these 
processing steps, ranging from data collec- 
tion to information dissemination, is spread 
over various departments of the agency 
complicatiiig the job of overall coordina- 
tion. 

The distance between data collection and. 
data dissemination, besides complicating 
the coordination of the information pro- 
cess, also reduces the communication be- 
tween the locations. Misunderstanding and 
even resentment among the sections of the 
agency may result. There are several prob- 
lems which contribute to the discord of the 
' information system. Field personnel seldom 
see applications of the data which they col- 
lect and if no reinforcement is provided for 
accurate and complete data collection, the 
input IS likely to become perfunctory. Re- 
search staff and other agency personnel 
frequently request additional data not real- 
izing the staff effort required to' gather the 
information. Some data collectfon forms 
are revised f^o often that neither the field 
personnel filling them out nor the data en- 
try personnel have the opportunity to be- 
comcfamiliarwith the forms. The opposite 
mayoccur with the continued useofa form 
that IS outdattd and inappropriate. 

The administrator must recognize his ob- 
ligation to provide the necessar)^ feauti'ship 
and supervision for the information system. 
The correctional administrator may have 
some difficulty fulfilling his role 4is leader 
because of thetechnical processes involved 
in theinformation system. Most correction- 
al administrators have social science/cor-: 
rections backgrounds. They may not have 
been exposed to the technological language 
of data processing or they may not under- 



stand particular capabilities or limitations 
of a_computerized system. As a result these 
administrators may incorrectly blame the 
state data center or others for errors which 
result from poor internal coordination. 

The advent of automated information 
systemsin thecorrectional community bnngs 
more than faster and easier clerical report- 
ing. Automation offers the potential of 
completely new strategies for dealing with 
problems and for improving the operation 
of correctional facilities. With computers 
the techniquesof simulation, linear program- 
ming, PERT (program evaluation review 
techniques), and advanced statistics are 
among the new tools available for correc- 
tions. An administrator unacquainted with 
novel solutions made possible by automa- 
tion has difficulty escaping the traditional 
bounds of problem-solving. These admin- 
istrators fail to understand thepowerof the 
computer to transcend conventional uses 
of information and they may react in one of 
the following ways. 

•The computerized system is forced to fit 
the scope and format of traditional report- 
ing systems. 

•Data collection and report production is 
multiplied in terms of quantity of data, not 
quality of information. 

Some administrators mistrust the auto- 
mated system and insist that manual rec- 
ords be maintained to duplicate the in- 
formatijii. Other administrators, in aneffort 
to take advantage of the reported capacity 
of the computer, confuse the quantity of 
the data collected v/ith the benefit of the 
information produced. Unfortunately, the 
planning andcareful consideration' of which 
data elements and which reports are neces- 
sary may be omitted. The data processing 
system can consume agency resources to a 
far greater extent than it benefits the agen- 
cy. Reports can inundate an agency and 
never be read. 

It is interesting to note that problems in 
the correctional community concerningthe 
automated data processing system are not 
unique to corrections. J. Rose in The Cy- 
bernetic Revolution^ reports pitfalls of au- 
tomated data processing for business and 
industry which are nearly identical to those 
in corrections. Most of Rose's observations 
relate to management and personnel and 
include the following: 
•Lackofunderstandingoftheroleof A,D P 
in a modern company 

— a computer is purchased for status 
—personnel believe their job security 

is threatened 
—ignorance as to the computer's po- 
tential 

•Concentration on computer hardware with- 
out adequate Consideration of 
—the software 
—the design of the system 
—servicing of the installation 
—periodic .review of the costs 
—proper staffing 



•I<ack of leadership and knowledge among 
those responsible for system s^and compu- 
ters ^^^"--^ 
•Inadequate definition of4he duties 
•Weak staffing )f the computer installa- 
tion 

•Overemphasis on^ accounting types of 
applications at the expense of other vital 
functions 

•Lack of consideration for the human ele- 
ment in ADP 

•Imbalance between supply and demand 
of competent personnel 
•Frequent lack of cooperation, sometimes 
outright hostility between management and 
those manning the computer installation. 

Quantitative analysis of 
processing capabilities 

The first section of the chapter reviewed 
the demand information capabilities of the 
seventeen correctional agencies visited by 
theproject staff. Thediversity of thestrengths 
and weaknesses is not unexpected given the 
variability among the systems which com- 
prise the American correctional communi- 
ty. This diversity of ability does, however, 
raise some obvious questions concerning 
the relationship between the demand infor- 
mation processing capability of an agency 
and cerCain of its institutional characteris- 
tics. For example, do larger institutions have 
more obstacles in demand informat ion pro- 
cess'than do smaller ones? Do members of 
the OBSCIS community (Offender Based 
State Corrections Information System) have 
fewer response problems than those agen- 
cies using other informations systems? 

To ^nswer questions of this nature varr ^ 
ious hypotheses were proposed concerning 
the relationship between the response ca- 
pability of an agency and other institution- 
al characteristics. Analyser were performed 
on the fifty-two correctional agencies in- 
cluded in the study. Foi a review of the 
frequency distribution of various agency 
characteristics see Appendix C. 

The characteristics analyzed in this chap- 
ter include: 
•Population 
•OBSCIS membership 
•Use of automation in response process. 

Population 

The index of inmate population size Was 
the number of institutionalized adult males 
reported in the 1979 edition of the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association Directory. The 
number of adult males was selected as the 
index of the inmate population for'several 
reasons: 

•Some correctional agencies are responsi- 
ble for juveniles as well as adults. 
•Some agencies must supervise pomnlunity 
corrections as well as institutions. 
•The few women incarcerated do not rep- 
resent a significant portion of the total 
population. 
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Agencies were classified as small, medi- 
um, largCf and very large according to the 
following population^. 

Small = less than 1000 (13 agencies) 
\ Medium= between 1000-3000(14 agen- 
cies) 

Large f between 3000-10,000 (J5 agen- 
cies) 

Very, large - over 10,000 (10 agencies). 

The results suggest that population size 
does not appear to be a major obstacle in 
^the^emand informaiion process; however, 
the^'els^^ relationship between the size of 
the agency and the technological obst<;icles 
in accessing the autorhdteJ information 
system of the agency. All agencies expe- 
rience difficulties with data base and sys- 
tem problems but medium and large^ 
agencies report more hmitations in pro- 
gramming (see Table 4.2). The increased 
size of the agency may indicate a need for 
additional software capability, which the 
very large agencies have already obtained. 

Personnel obstacles, particularly the com- 
plaint of insulTicient stall, appeared more 
often in large agencies than m other agen- 
cies. This complaint may be the result of 
programminglimitations reported by these 
agencies Administrators in these agencies 
may feel the need for more stall in order to 
accomplish manually what their software is 
failing to provide. Table 4.3 shows that 
training and management needs appeared 
to be equally divided among agencies of 
dilTerent sizes. 

OBSCiS mtmbtrthip 

Membership in the OBSCIS cf>mmunity 
docs not appear to solve all of the techqp- 
logical problems involved in producing re- 
sponses to ad hoc inquiries. Some readers 
may be surprised by this apparent deficien- 
cy in the OBSCIS systejn because the tech- 
nological potential of OBSCIS is wellknown. 
However, it should be V>ied that OBSCff 
is designed as an operational reporting sys- 
tem and is not designed Ifor producing non- 
standard reports or statistical applications. 
If an agency' implementi all eight modules 
of the OBSCIS package, many responses to 
demand information requests would be 
available, but the respc nses would come 
from standard reports, not from special 
data inanipulations. In a^ddition the reader 
should note that the full potential of 
OBSCIS technological advances is yet to be 
realized by many correctional agencies. 
Nearly one-third of the OBSCIS states are 
still in developmental stages and not yet 
fully operational. OBSCIS agencies with 
only the BasicOBSClS (admissions, move- 
ment, national reporting) are very iimitcd 
in responding to ad hoc requests. 

Of the 16 correctional agencies who re- 
ported technical obstacles with their data 
bases or system structures. 1 1 were members 
of OBSCIS (6 operational and 5 in devel- 
opmental stages). Of the 1 1 agencies who 
reported programming limitations, 9 were 
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OBSCIS members (6 operational devel- 
opmental) (see Table 4.4). 

Uat of automation in 
rifaponaa procaaa 

One questionxaised in the study involves 
the extent to which automated information 
systems are utilized in responding to de- 
mand information requests. During the 
telephone survey, corrections personnel es- 
timated how many of the responses to ad 
hoc requests were supplied by automated 
systems (either from special computer runs 
or from available reports whic}i had been ' 
produced from the automated system). These 
estimates are understandably rough but they 
do indicate the importance of data process- 
ing in the response process. 

It is not surprising that the use of auto* 
mation appears to be related to the exis- 
tence of analytical software in the agency. 
Agencies with statistical packages or in- 
house statistical programming use automa- 
ted systems more than do agencies without . 
this capability. This relationship is present- 
ed in Table 4.5. 

Agencies whose access to data process- 
ing facilities is not restricted use more au- 
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tomation in the response process than do 
agencies who have access limitations. Ac- 
cess problems greatl> reduce the use of data 
processing in the demand information pro- 
cess (see Table 4.6). 

A strong relationship exists between in- 
formation system access and technological 
obstacles. Agencies reporting no technolog- 
ical obstacles appeared to be those with 
in-house data processing or those with no 
access limitations to a shared information 
system. Of the 18 agencies reporting no 
technological obstacles in their automated 
system, only two agencies shared data pro- 
cessing facilities and had access limitations. 
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Summary 

The results of this assessment show the 
state of the art of demand information pro- 
cessing to be one of change and diversity 
throughou t the correctional commu nity. The 
response process is rapidly evolving as cor- 
rectional agencies are recognizing and at- 
tempting to solve the problems CTeated by 
demand informa(ion requests. For purposes 
of organization. and to insure a thorough 
assessment, the demand information pro- 
cess was examined according to the major 
factors which impact the process. These 
factors include policy, procedure, adminis- 
trative organization, technology, ai»d per- 
sonnel. The major fmdings in each area are 
as follows: ' 

Policy * , 

Very few correctional agencies have poli- 
cy governing the complete demand informa- 
tion process. 

Policy is a aitical element in estabUs^hing 
consistent' agency rcsponscTPolicy ddcu"^ 
ments the agency's commitment to regula- 
tions and standards. It also provides guide- 
lines for the role of stafTand administration 
in the response process.. ^ 

Proctdura 

The key elements to procedural control of 
the response are adeg^cte logging and rout- 
ing of requests. 

Log records furnish the correctional 
administrator with data regarding the 
number and kind of requests which the 
agency receives. The records also serve as 
indicators of the resources used in^the re- 
sponse process. Routing the requests to an 
appropriate respondent ^flows for control 
of information dissemination, eliminates 
duplicate response efforts, minimizes the 
dissipation of agency resources and in gen- 
eral festers greater efficiency. 

Admlnlalrativt orginriatlon 

A shared data processing system can in- 
crease costs and decrease effectiveness of 
automation for some agencies. 

Correctional agencies sharing computer 
facilities may experience limitations in ac- 
cess and use of the system. Those agencies 
with access limitations are forced to reduce 
their use of automation in demand infor- 
mation processing, and generally face more 
teclinplogical obstacles when the system is 
utilized. 



T«chnolooy 

Demand information processing in correc- 
tions is hindered by a lack of analytical soft- 
ware and by deficiencies in the agency's data 
base. 

Many agencies lack adequate program- 
ming or easy.access to the spftware avail- 
able elsewher^in the state system. Of some 
34 correctional agencies reporting the avail- 
ability of analytical software, approximate- - 
ly 50 percent must make special arrange- 
^ ments to actually use the software. The 
data base file structure may pievent the 
, application of some types of software and 
* limit the exploitability of the automated 
, system. The data base may contain errots 
and omissions, rendering it unreliable for 
producing information. 

Pmonnti 

^ Personnel limitations affecting the demand 
information process include: ( I) lack of trained 
personnel, (2) lack of formal training pro- 
-vided'by~the-(:orrectional'agencyrand'(3) 
lack of coordination in the management of 
the automated information system. 

Some reported personnel shortages could 
be alleviated if the agency had more and 
easier access to technology. Other short- 
ages are caused by the rapid turnover of 
technical personnel in corrections and the 
absence of formal training for penonnel in 
the agency. 

A successful automated information sys- 
tem requires the coordinated effort of near- 
ly all sections of the correctional agency. 
Supervision of the system is difficult be- 
cause (1) the input and output of the system 
are removed from each other and, (2) be- 
cause most cdrrectiona. managers are not 
familiar with the technical abilities and lim- 
itations of system. 

R0f$r93K$ 

* Rose. J. The Cybernetic Revolution. New 
York: Barnes A Noble, 1974. 
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Chapters 



Report generation and analysis technology* 



The information collected in the telef^hone 
survey and site visits revealed that even 
though a majority of correctional agencies 
do have some automated capability, the 
systems were developed to provide routine 
reports only and are less than responsive to 
^ demand information requests. These infor- 
mation systems tend to be inflexible when 
presented y/ith'-ad hoc or demand informa- 
tion inquiries due to a variety of reasons. 

The most common constraints include: 
•The data base configuration does not meet 
input S{>ecificatioip of proprietary packages. 
•The data processing personnel are unfay 
miliar with the use of statistical software 
packages. / 
•Personnel or funds are unavailable for 
writing special programs to answer each 
demand ir^formation request. 

Many demand information requests are 
for lists of a subset of the population, iden- 
tifying those individuals meeting a variety 
of c hanging parameters or characteristics, 
c Other requests require some single statisti- 
cal manipulation usually far less sophisti- 
cated than the range of functions available 
on many commercial proprietary packages. 
Data processing personnel frequently have 
' neither the time nor the statistical experli^e 
to write from scratch programs to produce 
these statistical manipulations on such an 
ad hoc basis. Over the past few years much 
money has been spent to develop sophisti- 
cated information systems that are largely 
unresponsive to the changing, ad hoc de- 
mands for specific mformation. This is 
pnmarily due to data base configurations 
and software requirements rather than the 
selection of data elements. Figure 5. 1 illus- 
trates a solution. 



The state of the art in analysis and report 
generation technology indicates that the 
purchase and use^of commercial or proprie- 
tary packages is more cost effective than 
having a special program written for each 
special report required. 

This chapter presents, an assessment of 
computer software relevant to the demand 
information data processing requirements 
of correctional agencies^ The issues and 
problems of software development are ones 
that are, perhaps, on the agendas of most 
EDP managers. Correctional decisionmak- 
ers — besieged by demands for information 
about inflates, prisons, costs, effectiveness 
of programs and efficiency of operations — 
demand data from the'ir analysts and pro- 
grammers. Typically, the information re- 
quired either does not, exist exists in a 
form which is difficult, if not impossible, to 
use. The software considered in this chap- 
ter has either been used by a staf<; correc- 
tional agency or,,based on their attributes, 
should be considered for use. This includes 
software packages which have been found 
satisfactory in the development, main- 
tenance and analysis of correctional bases 
and in generating reports that are respon- 
sive to the decisionmaker*s needs. 

The purpose of the chapter is to describe the 
relative attributes of selected software pack- 
ages which appear to meet the requirements 
of demand information requests submitted 
to correctipnal agencies. These software 
packages, both report generation packages 
and statistical analysis packages, are com- 
pared with respect to correctional needs 
and assessed as to their transferability and 
utility. 
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The principal objectives of this analysis 
of existing report generation apd statistical 
software were to: 

•Identify software currently on the market 
which meets correctional criteria. 
•Perform a comparative analysis of ccport. 
generation software. 

•Perform a comparative analysis of statis- 
tical analysis software^^ 

The first section is an overview of the 
specific software assessed in this study. A 
typology of software is used to organize the 
software packages described. This section 
also summarizes software packages used by, 
state correctional agencies. 

The next section focuses on a compari- 
son of selected report generator packages, 
while the third section compares selected 
general-purpose statistical packages. Assess- 
Jiient criteria ^re specified and the major 
advantages and disadvantages of each pack- 
age are discussed. 

In preparing this study of report genera- 
tion and statistical software* Susan Wool- 
dridge's excellent guide entitled Software 
Selection was most useful.' It contains a 
step-by-step discussion of the process of 
acquiring software ig a nontechnical and 
easy-to-follow manner. The develqpment 
of the report generator section is based, in 
part, on the surveys and reports published 
by the DataPro Research Corporation.^ 
Their feature report entitled "User Ratings 
of Proprietary Software** is based on user 
ratings of over 1900 software'packages, 
The section on Statistical Packages drew 
heavily on the report of Ivor Francis en- 
titled A Comparative Review of Statistical 
Software.^ Francis presents a comprehen- 
sive assessment of 45 statistical packages. 
tkk report is a-sourccbook on statistical 
software capabilities repfcte with sample 
output from each of the packages and an 
excellent bibliography. 

Available software 

Over the past decade the computer en- 
vironment and market has been one of the 
most volatile and difficult to administer in 
the public sector. Results have not kept 
pace with the funds spent for development 
and maintenance. 

Battle stories of enormous investments 
without results abound. Many of the prob- 
lems in the past centered on hardware. 
However, computer hardware has steadily 
improved in qualib;;^ rt*[iz\ji\iiy and, gener- 
ally, decreased in cost. Software probLsmn 
have been at the core of many stories of 
abandoned systems— tlie failure ofprograms 
to meet expectations, new applications not 
available when promised, insufllclent pro- 
gram documentation, iiisufllcient resources 
for programming needs. NVhile many of these 
issues have been dealj|. with, projections of 

* Much of the mjterul presented in this chapter was 
prepared by Seth I f lirshorn. VU O . Associate Profes* 
sor. Inierdtsciplinjry Studies. Pubhc Administration, 
I'niversit) of Michigan. Dearborn 
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« 

futuredata processing costs invariably point 
10 the escalating price of software devel- 
opment and programming, generally, as a 
major issue confronting the ED P manager. 
For example, in a statewide survey of local 
governments in Massachusetts, software 
expenditures increased by over 1 75 percent 
between 1976 and 1978 compared to an 
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increase in hardware expenditures ol only 
20percent/^ 

In this section an overview of proprietary 
software packages is presented. This over- 
view !s organized into two parts, f ^i, the 
general categories of software are defined, 
and the report generators and statistical 
packages currently in use in correctional^ 
. agencies arc identified. Secondr lists of the 
report generators and statistical packagrs, 
some of which are examined in depth in 
specific sections of this chapter, are pre- 
sented. 

To facilitate the^iscussion. Table 5.1 
presents a typology of software based on 
the software's generahty of use. This typol- 
ogy follows the categorization developed in 
Software Selection by Wooldridge. While it 
is not comprehensive.^it gives some exam- 
ples for each category. 

(Operating support programs are ma- 
chine-oriented and are frequently referred 
to as "system software." These include the 
widely kno>yn and. used operating systems 
developed by computer manufacturers such 
as IBM's OS and DOS and CDCs NOS. 
. Compilers. Jdr Fortran, Cobol and other 
programming languages are a second type 
of operating support program. A second 
category of software is designed specifically 
to aid the programmer in performing such 
tasks as editing and documenting pro- 
grams. Utility programs are a third type of 
software. They support data handling such 
as performing sorts and merges of files, 
producing output, and provide support to 
a wide range o( applications. 

The fourth type of software is divided 
into two major groups: ( 1) da<a base man- 
agement systems (DBMS) and (2) report 
generators. DBMS are comprehensive sof^-^ 
ware systems designed ip construct, main- 
tain and access a data base. Examples of 
DBMS include IDMS. ADABAS and IMS. 
Report generators differ primarily in their 
functional scope from DBMS. Most report 
generators are capable of handling single 
files, while DBMS manages an entire data 
base that may consist of over a hundred 
files. As will be described in a later section, 
however, many report generators are, to- 
day, fully capable of many common data 
base management tasks in addition to pro- 
viding a full range of report production 
features. Examples of frequently used report 
generators are Mark IV, Culprit, and Easy- 
trieve. Most of these systems have been 
specifically developed for business envi- 
ronments and for IBM compatible hardware. 
While most hardware vendors have devel* 
oped their own report generators, e.g.. 
Burroughs* *Reporter,* there are a numt)er 
of packages developed and marketed by 
software vendors, e.g., Dylakor Software 
Systems* Dyl-260. Exhibit D is a list of 
such packages, including the company name 
and address. 

The last software category involves all 
general purpose application software and. 



specifically, the software packages used for 
statistical analysis. These include such pack- 
ages as the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS) and the Bio medical jpata 
PacI:agc(BMD). Exhibit E is a list of such 
statistical packages This, list also includes 
the \:ndor of the package to contact for 
further information, Most of these statisti- 
cal packages were developed in a university 
environment, are well documented, and 
have proven capabilities. While they vary 
in tci ms of functional emphasis, most have . 
a wide ranKe of data analytic capabilities. 
Some ot these systems are interactive, e.g., 
SCSS, MINITAB II andSAS 7.5, but most 
are batch-oriented.. In preparing Exhibits * 
A and B many quality systems were ex- 
cluded. The choices made were based on 
consider^ations of the needs of EDP and 
researcli stall's in corrections, reported ca- - 
pabilities of the software, prior software 
assessment results and availability of the 
package. . 

The telephone survey of state departments 
of corrections reveals that 30 percent use a , * 
report generator and that Easytrieve and . 
Mark IV are preferred (see Tables 5.2 and 
5.3). In contrast, 65 percent have access to 
statisticaLpackages with SPSS the most 
frequently used, although less than^half 
actually use the package. Most departments 
still rely heavily on custom programming 
for their report generation needs because 
data base configuration is incompatible with 
packages; a package is housed in a difTerent 
computer; personnel are not trained in the 
use of the package; or there are insufficient 
personnel. Only 10 of the 50 states reported 
no automation. 

Part of the explanation for the wide 
availability of SPSS is its use in undergrad- 
uate curriculums around the cpiititry and 
the excellent documentation and user*s 
guides available. A nother factor contribut* 
ing to its widespread use is its compatibility 
with most hardware environments and its 
comparative ease of use.* The telephone 
survey data indicate that, in terms of level 
of development, most state correctional 
agencies have yet to automate fully their 
data base and that important software 
decisions are ahead. The following discus- 
sion of report generators and statistical 
packages may guide the administrators* 
^iscussions in terms of the capabilities 
sought as well as provide information on 
the characteristics of some of the leading 
^ packages. 

Report generators 

' The name given to software packages 
designed to produce formatted ad hoc re- 
ports from a data base with minimal in- 
struction is **rcport generator.'* These soft- 
ware packages have been developed to allow 
nontechnical access to computerized files. 
They are highly sophisticated languages with 
detailed file descriptions ^hich, after being 
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Custom NoEDP No information 



Aftooy^ 

.Colorado 
bonnacticut 



D.C, 

Qoorgift 

HawaM 

Idaho 
IWnoia - 
Indiana \ 
Iowa « 

Kantu 

Kantudcy 

Louisiana 

Malna 

Maryland 

Maaaadmaatts 

Miry)aso(a 

l^4lasisippi 

MiasdurT 

Montana 

Nabra^ 

Navada 

NawHampahira 

NawMaxico 
NawYorfc 
^4orth Carolna 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oragon 
Pannsylvania 
Rhoda Island 

South Carol na 
South Dakota 
TarKtassaa 
Taxu 
Utah 

Virginia 

Varmont 

Washington 

Wast Vtrginiii 

WtacohrlTi 

W/orriing 

Fadara) Buraau 



Easytriava 



MARK IVVADABAS 

ORW/QLP 

Easytriava 



MARK IV 
Qoldan Rttriaver 

MARK IV 
Easytriava 

MARK IV 
Easytriaya 

.Raportar 
Ashst 

Goldan Ratrievar 

Culprtt/MARK IV 
Easytrlava 

MARK IV/T)YU260 
Easytriave 



Easytrieve 



Data Anaiyzar 

MARK IV 

RPG 

RPQ/MARK IV 
Easytrlava 



SPSS* 

rSPSS 

SPSS 
SPSS*. 

SPSS* 
SPSS* 

SPSS (atUnlv,) 
SPSS 

SAS/Croas tat>s 

SPSS* 

SPSS 

SPSS 

SAS/SPSS* 
SPSS*/IQ SCORE 

SPSS 
SPSS 

SPSS. SAS. MINI-TAB 
SPSS* 

SPSS/BMD/TPL 
SPSS 



SPSS 
SPSS 

SAS (at Univ.) 

SPSS*/CROSS-TABS 
SAS/SRSS* (at Univ.) 
SPSS 



X 
X 

X ' 

X 

X 



X 
X 



SAS/SPSS 



SPSS . 
SPSS 

SPSS 

'SpSS^STAB 

SAS/SPSS/BMDP 
Data Taxt 



X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 



X 

X 



* Rastrictad accass or unaf;la to usa- 



established by data processing technicians 
and catalogued in a computer library, would 
allow personnel other than computeDpro- 
grammers or. analysts to request and run 
special retrieval programs using their own 
inquiry parameters. Report generators also 
serve as work horses to enable data pro- 
cessing technical personnel to produce more 
special request reports in much less time 
than custom programming. 

A report generator is especially useful to 
correctional agencies tn that it facilitates 
use of established data bases, reduces time 
to prepare special reports making nonstan- 
dard information available to administra- 
tors on a more timely basis. Frequently, 
statisticians, research analysts and assis- 
tants can, with little training, use these 
packages freeing data-processing techni- 
cians for new development. The use of such 
a package can abo allow an agency access 
to Its computerized records when there are 



no technical personnel available withm the 
agency and the use can reduce cost where 
all a;:cess must be through a centralized 
data processing department on ai hourly 
billable basis. 

There has been an enormous growth in 
number and quality of report generators 
over the past few years, as well as an emerg- 
ing consensus as to the criteria by which 
they may be evaluated. One measure of the 
consensus is the increasing similarities in 
performance of the packages. The critena 
in Exhibit A were developed by (1) review- 
ing the literature on this technology for 
capability statements and evaluative crite- 
ria; (2) interviewing EDP and research per- 
sonnel in several correctional agencies to 
identify a basic set of requirements, and (3) 
interviews with software developers. The 
State of Minnesota, Information Systems 
Division, developed a simitar set of require- 
mei?ts for a report generator as part of their 



Tabit 5.3 , 

Soflwara packagaa avallabla o^ In use, 
dapartmanta of corractions, 1979 


Report generators 


N 


Percent ot 


52 


• MAR;< IV 


8 


15% 




• Easv^ave 

• Goloeh Retnever 


8 


15% 




2 


4% 




• Ottiefs 


8 


15% 






26 






STATpackages 




Percent of 


52 


• SPSS 


30 


15* 68% 


29%* 


• SAS 


6 


12% 




• Others 


_6 


12% 






42 










Percent of 


52 


No automation 


10 


19% 




* In usa ^ 
Source: See Table 5.2. ' 



process for selecting a new software pack- 
age for statewide use in 1977. Their prod- 
uct was especially useful in suggesting a 
format and specific criteria. 

The criteria are divided into six main 
groups: (1) file creation and management; 
(2) programming; (3) analytic capabilities; 
(4) output; (5) training and support; and 
(6) acquisition and costs. Most of the spe- 
cific criteria in each group are stated as a" 
standard of minimum performance; e.g., it 
should be able to handle up to 10 input files 
'(Exhibit A, Section 1.5). Jargon and tech- 
nical references have been kept 'to a min- 
imum, and each criterion has been made as 
explicit and concrete as possible. 

Once the criteria were developed, a list 
of seven report generators was prepared for 
comparisons. This list consists of most re- 
port generators in use in correctional 
agencies; report generators of sufficiently 
generalized scope^to be of interest to cor- 
rectional agencies; and those which had 
established reputations as indicated by 
either EDP managers in corrections or ac- 
cording to user iurvcys such as ihcData- 
Pro survey. All of the systems reviewed are 
good; however, they do vary in interesting 
and.significant ways, Most of the systems 
have been modularized so that^for exam- 
ple, a statistics package may be purchased 
and added to the basic package. In this 
comparison, while such options are noted. 
It IS the basic system which is being com- 
pared. 

The report generator assessment criteria 
can be used to guide evaluation and discus- 
sion when a report generator is being con- 
sidered for purchase. E.vcn when all com- 
puter facilities are controlled by a central 
or administrative data processing depart- 
ment, correctional users may request the 
purchase of a report generator and should 
be aware of its features if nontechnical per- 
sonnel are to be trained in its use. 

Tables 5.4 through 5.9 present an^sscss- 
, ment of each report generator consideri.ig 
the correctional environment, an an'^lyais 
of the content of demand inquiries, and the 
capabilities of the packages. 

The tables arc organized in a manner 
consistent with the criteria identified in 
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28 Cdrrectiona! daia analysis systems ^ 

Exhibit A. The last section of ihe cnteiia^ 
6.0 Acquisrtion and costs— concludes the 
comparison. 

The procedure used to determine the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of each 
package included telephone interviews with 
representatives from each of the software 
companies and a review of the documenta- 
tion and operating characteristics of each 
package. Once these ratings had been de> 
velopcd, states using each of the packrages 
were contacted and, indepepdcntly, assessed 
the package which they used. The ratings 
reported in Tables 5.4 through 5.9 reflect 
adjustments made as a result of correctional 
user insights. Finally, a three-point scale 
w as selected to rate the software in which a 
th ree" represents totally satisfied, a "two** 
represents only partially satisfied, and a 
"one ' means no or little capability in the 
specific area. 

Three worUs of caution in using this 
intormation should be noted. First, the 
soUware development field is intensely dy- 
namic. For example, a brief conversation 
With one developer with whom the criteria 
were reviewed resulted in an effort on their 
part to fully meet the criteria. In other 
words, these rankings represent a snapshot 
ot sprinters in mid-stride. 

r he current state of development of each. 
s>stcm may be quite different from the 



summer of*1979 when this survey was per- 
formed. Indeed, many additional systems 
may be fully qualified for inclusion. Second, 
this type of assessm-nt entourages aggre- 
gation and the development of a single 
indicator. Withouun understanding of the 
relative importance of each criterion within 
a particular agency and appropriate weight- 
ing, such an indicator may confuse issues 
more than it clarifies. Finally, arbitrary 
Judgments ultimately were the basis for 
these particular criteria and ranks. Another 
independent reviewer under similar circum- 
stances would, hopefully, closely replicate 
the resuhs reported. 

It appears from this assessment that these 
report generators are excellent at produc- 
ing list-type output and for simple variable 
table construction. The generation of com- 
plex tables with percentages, however, is 
problematic for most of the systems reviewed, 
and, clearly, data analytic tasks beyond 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division IS no* what these systems were de- 
signed for. However, most have an add-on 
at extra cost such as Reporter*s Irifostats, 
that provides a full range of basic analytic 
functions such as crosstabs, frequencies 
and percentages which would eliminate the 
need for a separate analysis package. 

Another area of divergence with these 
systems is their capability in handling mul- 



tiple input files. Frequently* a report must 
be prepared that involves a half dozen 
data-times (variables) located on six difier- 
eot files. For example, the data required 
for a particular report may be stored in 
part in separate files such as admissions, 
population, release, movement history, dis- 
ciplinary records, and program participa- 
tion. These must be reformatted and merged 
by a separate run if the report generatdr 
does not access multiple files. Programming 
around a system which permits only a sin- 
gle input file may be time consuming and 
costly, if not impractical. Dat«; Analyzer 
and Culprit are report generators -hat pro-" 
vide maximum flexibility in this regard. 

it should be noted that the report gene- 
rator software packages were compared as 
to features and cost at their lowest or 
stripped niodels. Correctional agencies which 
indicated a heavy use of these packages 
realized cost benefits in excess of expecta- 
tions and could therefore purchase many 
optional functions which increased their 
abilities. The Virginia Department of Cor- 
rections reported great sat is fact ion - with 
MARK IV and a cost savings over previous 
report production. This agency purchased 
a de'uxe model as did the Ohio Adminis- 
trative Services Department. The Ohio 
Youth Commission also reported satisfac- 
tion with ease of use, cost efficiency, and 



Table 5.4 

Report generator comparisons: file creation and mahagement 







to 


CJ 






0\ 


*4 


09' 




O 


M 
M 


to 


M 




Standard 
Form 


Record 
Form 


a 


File 

Structure 


Input 
Files 


File 

Manipulation 


File 

Information 


Access 


Security 


Edit 


Test 


Data 
Checks 


Variable 
Treatment 












2 












2 






Dyl-260 


3 


3 


3 


3 


(& max) 


^ 3 


3 


3 


2 


••3 


(with 
Auditor) 


2 


3 


MARK IV 


3 


3' 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 

(with 
Auditor) 


3 


3 


Data Analyzer 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 

(6 max — 
with 

option up 
to 100) 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


K.i-y trio,ve 


3 


3 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 










(2 max) 


















Oulpr it 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 

(256 max) 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 * 


A^l-St 


3 


3 




3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


Ki'porter 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


* 






(not 
cards) 




(4 max) 














(Info- 
r.tacs) 
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U Temporary . 4, 



!• Comand 2. Data 3* temporary. 4, Error 5. Macros 
Language Fielda Pielda Messages 



7 



DMBS 



Dyl-260 



IMS, IDMS 
DLT, TOTAL 
DBOMP 



Hark IV 



IMS^ IDMS, 

TOTAL, 

ADABAS 



Data Analyzer 



Eafytrlevt' 



IMS, IDMS, 
DLI, TOTAL, 
DBOMP 

IDMS, IMS 
TOTAL 



Culprit 3 




3 




1 


3 


3 


Most DBMS 


Asi-st 3 




3 




3 


3 


3 


Most DBMS 


Reporter 3 




3 




3 


3 


2 


DMS . 


Table M 

Raport genenrtlon oompartoona: analytical capabilities 


1. Math 2. Deacriptive 3. Compute 4. Frequencies 5. Tables 6. 
SUtiatics 


Logic 7. Round 
Trunck 


Dyl-260 ' 2 


2 




2 


2 

(with Auditor 


2 

(with 
Auditor) 


3 


3 


Mark IV 2 


2 




2 


(witih Graphics) 


2 

(with 
Graphics) 


3 


3 


Data Analytar 3 


2 




3 


3 


2 

(2-way 

only) 


3 


3 


Easytrieve 2 


1 




2 > 


2 

(with program- 
ming logic -^or 
Pan Audit) 


1 

(with pro- 
gramming 
logic or 
Pan Audit) ^ 


3 


2 

(No round) 


Culprit „ 2 


3 




2 ' 


2 

(No Percehts) 


2 


3 


3 


Aai-st 2 


2 




2 


1 

« 


2 

(Counts 
only) 


3 


2 

(No round) 


Reporter 2 . 

(with 

Infostats) 


2* 




2 


1 

(with Info- 
stats) 


1 

(with 

Infostats) 


3 


2 

(No round) 
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Report Qtof t tkHt comparltofis: output 



!• Formats 2. Labels 3. Hedia 4* Clarity S« Ihterfaca 6« Throughput 



Dy 1-260 


' 3 


3 


3 


3 2 

(Auditor) 


1 

(1 Report/1 pass) 


Mark IV 


3 


3 


3 


^ 

(Auditor, 
Graph) 


3 

(255 Reports/l pass) 

t 


Data Analyzer 


3 


3 


3 


3 2 
(Graph) 


2 

(80 Reports/1 pass) 


Easytrieve 


3 


3 


3 


3 2 

<> (PanAudit) 


» 

2 

(Multi Reports/r 
pasb) 


Culprit 


3 


3 


3 


3 2 

(Auditor) 


2 f 
(100 Reports/1 pass) 


Asi-st 


3 


3 


3 


3 3 


2 ^ " " 
(Multi Reports/1 > 
pass) * '? 


Reporter 


3 


3 


1 


3 2 
(with 

Infostats) 


1 { 
(1 Report/1 pass) i 

^ 


Table 5.8 ? . - " 
Repoft generation compartsont: training and support ; 




1. 


Training 2. 


EDP Knowledge 


3« Manuals 4« TA 


5. Train 
^ Availability 


Dyl-260 




2 days 


Not needed 


2 2 


yes 


Mark IV 




1 day 


Not needed 


3 2 
(Audio 
^ Cassettes) 


yes 


Data Analyzer 




3 days 


Useful 


.1 '2 


* 

ye^ 


Easytrieve 




2 days 


Not needed 


2 3 


, yes 


Culprit 




3 days 


Useful 




yes 


Asi-st 




3 days 


!k>t needed 


2 3 


yes 


Reporter 




2 days 


Not needed 


3 2. 


yes 
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Wtpoftgfiftton comparison: acquisition and coats * 





Hjrdwar* Comp«6biitist 




Prica 




/Oy9-260 

/ • 


• IBM 370, 360 otsqulvslfnt 


LJcvnsa 


$8400 ' 








Ranawal 
Laaas 


' .$20 
$1500/yr 




MirKlV 


* •IBM370.360or«quIv«l6nt 
• Univac 9030, 9040. 9060. 9080 


* Uoanaa 
RanewaT' 




OS 
$20,000 
$ 1.600 


DOS^, 
$15,000 
$ 1.600 


DMaAnafyzsf 


. . • {BM370.360ofequiv»tert , 


« Ucanaa 
Rantwal 


OS 
$18,000 
$ 7.000 


DOS 
$16,000 
$1,000 


Easytriav* 


• IBM 370. 360 or equivAlwit " 

• Univac ^ 

• VS9 


Ucanaa 
Ranawal 


OS 
- $18,500 
$ 1.850 


DOS 
$14,500 
$1,450 


Culprit 


. • IBM 370. 360 or aquivalent , 

• Univac 

• HonaywsN 


Uotnsa 
Ranawai 


$20,000 
$ 2,000 




Aal-st 


• IBM370.360orequ{vltlam ' 


Ucanaa 
Ranawal 


$20,000 
$ 2.000 




R«portsr ^ 


• Burroughs CMS System 


Ucanaa 
Ranawal 
Laaa<i 


$ 2.000 
$^ 200 
$183/morth 



* All pfteaaquotadara tor ma basic padcaga without optlona as of Saptambar 1979. 



range of ability while another agency which 
purchased the basic system has not realized 
such satisfactions. 

Before any* report generation software 
package is purchased it is wise talk with 
a user yfho is performing the functions 
rieeded by correctional agencies. 

mmary , this su rvey and cojnpa rison 
r of report generators indicates: 
^They are heavily tied to IBM compatible 
environments. 

•Some are linked to data b^sc management 
systems. _ 
*Mosf have add-on statistics modules. 
Agencies using some of these packages 
aregenerally satisfied with their performance^ 
indicating an increased efUciency in pro* 
ducing'nonsta ndarij reports, and, generally, 
improved access to the data base. 
•These same agencies, however, continue 
to rely cn custom programs f^r many pro- 
^'^aion rcports/although over a period of 
years these ait I^k^ly to be phased out and " 
replaced with report generator routines. 
•The missing link to, greater utilization of 
fivailable report generation software is a 
reformatting interface between the software 
and various data bas^ configurations. 
•While adequate docuraeniation lo use the 
packages exists^ frequently agency person- 
neH do not have sufUcient copies or training 
III their use. 
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. 32 ContcHma! data mdysis system 



Statittical packagtt , 

i The content analysis of demand infor* 
nation requests reveiJed that niany rai>onses 
required manipulation and computation of 
data rather than jiist lisu. It is much easier 
to compile sutistics wjth canned suti^ics 
software pstckaf es than to have a computer 
programmer write a custom program to 
produce the mformation. There is a fairly 
large range of statistical packages available 
on the market today which could be readily 
used in corrections. 

A procedure and reporting format sim- 
ilar to that' used injhe report generator 
section was developed to compare II dif- 
ferent statistical packages. The assessment 
aiteria arc identified in Exhibit B. These 
' have been divided into five major groups: ( 1 ) 
file creation, editing and management; (2) 
analytic capabilities; (3) output; (4) train- 
ing and support; and (5) acquisition and 
costs. As with the report generator criteria, 



technical references and jargon have been 
minimiied and most criteria are similariy 
stated as a minimum performance standard 
and all are made as explicit and concrete as 
pouible. 

A three-|»oint scale was again used to rate 
each of the selected packages. The same 
caveats in luing and interpreting the crite* 
ria and ratings diKussed in the previous 
section apply to these aiteria and ratings. 
The ratings are presented in Tables -5.10 
through S*13 and are organized to parallel 
the organization ofthe criteria in Exhibit B. 

The most frequent uses of statistical 
packages in correctional ageiides were for 
cross-tabulations, scatter-plou, frequencies 
and descriptive^tatistia. The major prob- 
lems users reported with these packages 
were in creating input files, the difriev«lty of 
working withsystem JCL and, partkulany, 
the lack of familiarity with the capabilities 
of the pickages and the opportunities its 
•availability created. ^ 



TablaS.10 
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• I 


• 


• 


• 


oi 1 
• 


as 
• 




CD 5 


Package 


Data Set 
Size 


Flexibl< 
Data Zni 


File . 

Struct ui 


File 
Znforaat 


File * 
Haniptila 


Data 
Checks 

♦ 


File 


Conaand 
Language 






c 


e 




ft 












ft 




r 




























BMDP-77 


3 


1 




2 




2 


2 


3 


DhTKSZXt , 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


MIHITAB II 


1 


2 


1 ' 


1 


, 1 


1 " 




"2 . 


OMNITAB 78 




3 


2 


1 


3 


1 


2 


3 


OSIRIS IV 


3 


2 


3 . - 


^ 2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


P-CTAT 78 


3 


3 




3 


3 


2 


2 


2 * 


SAS 76.5 


3 


* 3 ■ 


• 3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


SPSS .(7.i) 


3 


3 . 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


. 2 


•SCSS , 


* 

1 


•3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


a 

■ 2 


SOUPAC 


3* 


3* 


2 


2 


2 


• 2 




1 
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» 
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M)P*77 


3 


3 




3 


3-» 


3 




3 


3 






2 


2 




DATATBXT 


3 % 


3* 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 
X 




4 




•» 


2 




MXNXTAB XZ 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 










2 


i 


2* 




OHNXTAB 78 


3 






3 


3 


3 






1 


X 


4. 


1 


3 




OSXRIS XV 


3 




3 


3 


o 


3 






2 






2 


1 


2 


P-STAT 78 






3 


3 


3 




X 




2 


2 




1 


1 




SAS 76.5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


. 2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


SPSS (7ll) 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 




3 


1 




SCSS 


3 


^3 


' 3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


1 
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SOUPAC 
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3 


3 


2 


1 


2 




2' 


1 


2 


2 ^ 
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7tblt8.12 

StttittlctI ptcfctgt compiMon: output* trtinffHl tn^ 



Package - 



!• Output 



!• Stat 

Training 



2.'BDP 
Training 



BMDP-77 


1 


2 


\ 


2 


OAtATEXT J 


3 




\- 


3 


MINXTAB XI - 


1 • . 


3 


\ 


3 


OMNZTAB 78 


1 


3 
















08XRXS XV 


2 


2 






P-STAT 78 


3 


3 . 


• 


.3 


SAS 76.5 


3 


3 




3 


SPSS (7.1) 


2 


2 




3 


SCSS 


2 


2 




3 


SOUPAC 


2 


2 




2 



3. Docu- ' 
mentation 



3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3. 



A. Maintenance^ 



2 

3* 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3. 

3 

3 



Stattetlcal packagt comp^rfon; hardwaf compatlblltty and coiU* 



Hartfwam compttibWty 



Price 



• iBM360/370OS.OS/VS 

• IBMDOS 

• CDC 

• Horwyw^N - 
BMDP-77 •POP-10 

^ •POP-11 

• HP-3000 

• Burroughs 



• Urtvac 1100 The yetityJcense fw for BMPD is 

• Univac 70/90 $500forunl9irsitie8;$1000for 

• Hitachi govemmentsahdnoivprofitorganiza* 

• FujKsu tk>a8;and$1S00foraRothers.The 

• Riad 20 fat indudas program source modtlas« 

• ICLSy8twn4 load arxJ/or object modulaa (if request- 

• Telefunken ed), and install«ten ir^structions on ail 

. magnetic tape. It also inohjdes mainte- 

nance and one copy of Che BMPD-77 
manual. 



DATATEXT •IBM 370. 360 



RrslYear Renewal 

Annuallease 
price 

U.S. Univer- 

sHies $750 $300 

Not-for-profit 

organizations 

andnon-U.S, 

universities 

Servioe t)ureaus (special anangement) 
All others ^ $1500 $600 



• IBM360modei830«idiip 

• IBM370model8l15andup 

• Uhivac 1 100 series 

• DECsystemlOandSO 

• PDP-II 

MINITABII • CDC3000.6000.andCyberserie 

• Burroughs 

• Xerox Sigma 7 and Sigma 9 

• Hew!ett-Packard3000 
•Harrl8>7 

• PRIME300and400 

• NCR Century 200 

• Honeywen « 



Lease— $200/yr. 



• IBM 

• Univac 
OMNITAB78 •POP 

• CDC ' 

• Honeywell 



• Bunxxjghs 

• Xerox 

• RCA 

• GE 



$1 500 one-time charge 

/ 



• IBM 360/40. AMDAHL470V/6 

• CDC 6000 series. CYBER70 
OSIRISIV • Siemens 

' •Univac 1100 

• DEC POP-10 



1 



One-tfmecrtarge 
New users Previous 
$1200 $600 Commercial 
installations 
800 400 Academic, 

governmental 
installations 
400 . 200 ICPSR instal- 
lations 



P-STAT78 



• IBM 360-370 

• CEC CYBER 

• DEC10/20 

• Burroughs 6700 

• Honeywell 600 

• Sigma 7/9 
> Univac 1106/1108/inO 



• XDSSIGi(4A7 

• Univac t106/1 108 

• Bunoughs 6700 

• Honeywell 6000 



/ • IBM-OS.VS.TSO. VM-CMSDOS-VS 
' •C0C-n6S.SCOPE3.4 
• DEC-UNK10OVERLAY / 



Initial 
year 

Annual lease <^ 

Degree 

granting 

institutions $1000 
Others 5000 



Each 
renewal, 
y^ar 



$ 500 

2000 



SAS76.5 



• IBM 360/370 and / 
piu9-oompatit^ nrminframes 



$3500 for fi ret year ; $1 500 for 
each year thereafter for 
commercial organizations; 
$750/$300foredui;ational 
organizations 



» Burroughs B3700.B3800.B4600 



SPSS (7.1) 



6700.7700,7800 

• CDC 6000 siwias 

CYBERseriee' / 

• dEC System 10, 20 

• DECPDPII ; 

• Faoom 230^/75 
aHarrit/7 « 

• HP2000^X)00 ; 

• HKac 8700. 8800; 

• Honeyi^l60/66/XX 

6000.600 
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• IBM360«370 

• ia2900sertes 

ICL4-75 

• ICL1900 

• lnterdata7/32 

8/32 

• Prima 400. 500^ 

• Slamana 4004. 7000 

• Tal«funkanTR4400 

• Univac Sariea 70. 90 

• Univac 1 100 teriea 

• Xerox Sigma aartee 



Perpetual license 
annual maintenance (optional) 

Academic Non-proRt Commercial 
$1000 $1500 $1500 
600 600 2000 
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scss 


• DEC20 

• •cfic - 

• X«6x 
•Univac 

• DEC 10 


Annual leasa: $4000 

Diacountfd to $1 500 for tax; 
•xampt organizations. 

Discounted to SI OOQ for (teOfM*. 

granting ln«titutk>ns. 


SOUPAC 


• iBM3a0mod75wi1hMVT'OS 

• CDC CYBER 175 wWi'NOS 


Cost$160forinitiatcopy. I 
(indudaa2manuals.instnic- 
tions for installation) 

$85 for updi^tes whan desired 


•Prinwytoorciofiftfofma«onfcHtt)i«$#ctk)owi»l^ 

orsra(^ca/S(%an». kittm1k)naiAM}d«tionfof Statistical (>>np^ 

^ ■ '% f ^ 




Conclusions 

There will be a predictable increase in 
the use of the types of software discussed 
in this chapter over the next few years if 
personnel are able to get training in their 
use. This will be due to increasing demands 
for timely and accurate data and to de- 
creasing funds. Using an elaborate data 
base only to produce standard operational 
reports is not a cost-efficient utilization of 
resources. 

The consequences will be significant in 
terms of an agency's ability to more fully re- 
spond to demand information requests in 
the cost-effective manner possible. However, 
the process of integrating such software 
into the decisionmaking, data and com- 
puter environments of the agency should 
not be ignored; it has been, in some agen- 
cies, a painful and costly one. But other 
agencies have used the software so effective- 
ly that more reports are being generated at 
a reduction of monthly data processing 
costs. Virginia recouped the purchase cost 
in savings in a matter of months. The key is 
proper utilization through planning and 
processing. 

Exhibit C summarizes some of the major 
findings of this report. They are offered not 
as conclusions but rather as impressions 
about the state of this art as it jelates to 
correctional agencies. 
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1.1 It should twiiM to h«ncHi data in any 
tundird form (paokfd, diapity, binary, 
flottUnQ pointy ale). 

%2 It should teiblo 10 handla data in any 
rsoofdfoon (vsriabMManglh, variaUa- 
WodC Hxsd-langm, undalSnad, ate). 

U It should bsaUa to handtoalatoraoa 
nr)adla (dtoc. tapa, carda. ale). 

t.4 R should twaMa to daina and INacomplax 
data itnicturaa (malrtcaa, vactors, vartaWa 
l>y caaa/caaa t>y variabia, hiararchicai). 

U ItahOiMtwaMatohandlauptolOinput 
Mas. 

1.6 itshouldt)aat)iatodafinaandbuildaflla 
a adding raoords 



• aalactinQ racoitla 

• nwglng raoorda 

• mald)ing raoorda 

• sorting raoorda 

• updating alia. 

17 It ahouldnMioiain information on tha form 
arxj oontam of lilaa (i.a., dtetionary, gtos- 
sary.atc).. 

1.8 It mutt aocaaafUaa without thalr modifica- 
tion. 

1.9 It ahould hava controls to pravant mau- 
thodzad acoaaa lo data (a.g., itayworda, 
ate). 

1.10 It should bacapabia of adn runs. 

1.11 ItshQbldbacapablaoftaatnjnsonpaftof 
tha data (a.g., n raoords avary Kth racord, a 
random sampla). 

112 It should provida automatic and ccmplata 
data chacks for input arrors, Induding: 



• ranga chacks 

• vvitd coda chacks 



• logic chacks batwaan itams. 
1.13 ItshouWbacapablaof 

• racordkig 

• waigMing 

• cramng naw variablas. 

2.0 Prognmming 



CofTm«)d Janguaga should ba togicaily 
structurad and^usa Englsh-lilta stata- 
mants. 
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2.3 



DaU Hakte shouM ba addrsasabia as 
•Khar numaric or aiphanumarfo. 
It should provkla radaffnabia work fiakls 
and tamporaiy flalds. Ih9im shouM: 

• parmit a variat)la numbar of dadmal 
^ plaoas; 

• parmrt tha raan^angamant and radafini- 
• tk>n of data as nacaasary; 

• parmit assignmant ot a nama; 

• not raquira fila spaca. 

Z4 Error massagas should baaxptainad in tha 
output and oocumantad in a manual. 

2.5 It shouW fadlitata tha usa of: 

• macros 

• productkxi rapofts. 

2.6 It shoukj intarfaca w«h data basa marv 
aoamant systams. such as ADABAS. TO- 
TA!^ IMS. IDf4S, DU. 

3.0 AnMfytic CMpabims 

3.1 '>lt should ba abia to parform tha following 

arithmatic procaduras: add. subtract, mul- 
tiply, divida, axponantiata. 

3.2 It shouk) ba abIa to cak^ulata tha following 
statistics: 

• maan. madian, moda 

• standard daviation, varianca 

• minimum, maximum, ranga 

• parcantMaa. 

It shouM ba abIa to parfonn a computa 
statamant, inckidktg tha usa of a numaric 
or prooadural constant. 
3.4 ItshouMbaablatoproducafraquancy 
dlstrt>utk>na. hlak)granr)a, and bar charts. 
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as Kahouldbaablaloproducamult^way 
hiararchicai tablaa, irKkidU)g: 

• counts 

• paroantaoaa 

• matns, randard deviations. 

3.6 ItahoukSbacapablaofaalactingaubaats 
baaad on logk^ oparalors (a.g., laas than, 
aqual to, graatar than, or, and, nc«, ate.). 

3.7 RaauKs should baroundad and/or trun- 
oMad. 

4.0 OiMput 

4.1 Tha tolowing output fonnats should ba 
availabia: 

• Mst-typa output 

• tahi wa r output 

• muWpla maa for paga haadlngs 

• varlablalangth row and ookjrm haadlngs 

• dafaultoptfons on paga numbaring, Una 
control and column spacing. 

^Output IMa ahouU ba flaxM in tarms of 
, atza and charactars usad. 



4.3 



t should bacapabia of outputting tapa, 
, or card filaa. 



Output ahould ba undarstandabia and put>- 
ishabla without adHIng md ratyping. 

It should intaifaoawlthstatistk^l software 
(a.g., SPSS. SAS. BMDP. at&). 

4.6 l/kjltipla output fliaa and raports should ba 
jjanaratad tjy ona pass through tha input 

5.0 Tmkiing vkS support 
5.1 It should raquira a maximum of ona waek^s 
trakiing to laara 

UsarsshouMnothavatoknowJCL. As- 
samblar language. Fortran, ate, to usa it. 

Manuals shouU Induda: 

• axplanctfon of faaturas 

• daiailad sampla programs 

• a stap-by-stap laiamtng guide 

• ankidax 

• detailed documentation for EDP person- 
nel. 

5.4 Technical assistance to diagnose and 
solva programming problems shoukJ be 
avaiiable. 

5.5 Trakiing should be provided. 
6.0 Acquisition and costs 

6.1 installatfon time should ba less than one 
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5.3 



6.2 Identify current or planned hardware com- 
patibiities. 

6.3 klentHyapedai software/hardware require- 
ments. 

6.4 Mentify cost options for usif)g the software. 



Exhibit 5.B 

Statistical packaga aaaaMmant criteria 
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1.0 File cnatfon, editing and managemant 

1.1 > It shoukJ be designed to handle a 30.000 

record data set 

1 .2 It shouM be able to handto data in any 
standard format or record form. 

1 .3 It should be able lodefine and file complex 
data structures (matrices, vectors, vari- 
able by case, case by varic&!3. hierarchi- 
cal). 

1 .4 It shouM provMa automatic and complete 
data chacks for input errors indudir^: 

• range checks 

• wild code checks 

• logic checks between items. 

1 .5 It should maintain Information on the fomn 
and content of files (I.e.. dictionary, glos- 
sary, etc.). 

1 .6 It shouk) be able to define and t>uiki a file 

ty: 

• adding records 

• delatk>g raoords 

• salactk)g raoords 

• margk)g records 

• matching raoords 

• sorting records 

• updating a file. 

^3 



It shoukl be capable Pfedrtmns. 

Command language should be fogicaXy 
structurad and usa Engish-iiKe state- 



1.7 
1.8 



2.0 AnaVlfccapabtftfas ^ 

2.1 It shoUdba able to perform the following 
arithmatfo procedures: add. subtract, mul- 
tiply, divkle, expor)entiate. 

2.2 It should be able to cak^ulata the folfowing 
'statistk»: '* 

• mean, median, nrKxle 

• standard deviatfon, variance 

• minimum, maximum, range 

• percentiles. 

2.3 It shoUd be able to perform a compute 
statement, including the use of a numeric 
or procedural constant. 

2.4 It should be able to produce frequency 
distributfons, histograms and bar charts. 

2.5 It shouM oe able to produce multi-way 
hierarchical tables, including: 

• counts 

• percentages 

• means, standard deviations. 

Z6 It should be capable of selecting subsets 
based on logk»I operators (e.g., less 
than, equal to, greater than, or. and, not. 
etc.). ^ 

. 2.7 It shoukJ be capable of stepwise regres- 
sfon, have a wide variety of residual plots 
available and present standard summary 
statistics. 

2.8 ttshoukJbeabletoperfonnananalysisof 
variance and covarianoe, and probit and 
logit analyses. 

2.9 It should be able to perform multi-way 
continoency table tests including the uso 
of log-Nnear models. 

2.10 It should be able to perfomn factor, dis- 
criminant, and ckjster analysis as well 
as multkHmensional scaKng. 

2.1 1 It shouM be capablo of perfomiing time 
series analysis. 

2.12 It shouM provide a variety of non- 
parametric test statistics. 

2.1 3 It should have graphks.capabliity. 

2.14 It shouM have two and three step least 
squares estimation of linear and non- 
linear equations. 

3.0 Oirfpirf 

3.1 Output labels should be flexible in terms of 

location; si2e and characters used. 
4.0 Training and support 

4.1 It should be usable by anyone who has 
had one college level statistics course. 

4.2 It should be usable by.anyone who has 

• had one college level EDP course. 

4.3 Documentation shouM include a user's 
guide, an introductory text, a system 
guide an9 explanation of statistical 
methods. 

4.4 Package should be maintained and un- 
dergo continuing update. 

5.0 Acquisition and costs 

5.1 Identify current and planned hardware 
compatibilities. 

5.2 Identify cost of acquiring the package. 



ExhlbHS.C 
Summary of findings 



1.0 General 

• There has been a substantial increase in the 
quantity and quality of report generation software 
in the mart(etplace during the past five years. 

• Themari(ethasbeenaominatedbyl&M- 
compatibto software. 

• The mari(et has rK>t been responsive to m id- 
and mini-systems. 

• Correction agencies have httie history with this 
particulartechnology. < » 

• EDP priorities In correction agencies are first, 
operations: second. managen>ent reporting; and 
third, reaaarch and analysis.'The consequences 
are: 1 ) ittle need for an on-line capability; reor- 
ganization of data making access difficult; 3) data 
elements captured are dmerent. 



• AnMthMhMorio^ 

2.0 
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• MMtivportotntrMoftmtKOtNmalproduc. 

• T«« ctp«MMit p«tiipi moti crllM in 
nMngorln^ 

iMifng DBMi; fMf m InM 10 ttiMk:*! 1^ 
ctlion piokflQit. 

AQinciitwimRQthMh«i.M«mally.pot}' 
«v««>9tfiinoM,al»iOMghtMrtly^^ 
progranwMng lor many produGthxtrfportt. 

• TbmitanlncyMtJnaralanMonttttMical 

• SlM4Mp«cMoMmfnottfrtqu«nttyuMd 
in dip«lminl» of oofTvoUona for croM- 

• M«brdmoullittr^)oiKtinuiinQtuctip«:l(- 
MMlndudt: (l)crMllnginputfiiM: (2) iKkof 
iMntoty «#! r^ctaot's capiMWM; «id. (3) 

• Ctrtiiriiutit«calp.«%(4aK)Mammor»tf^^ 
and l«M txp^nttvji wHh liiipt dttta sets. 



Exhibit 5.D n 
Rtpoftg»n»f«ior>onw«r»p^clciKlM | 



1. Mk^ 

Applctttons Softwars* Inc. 
2151$ Hawlhom Blvd. 
Tonanot. CaMomit 90503 
(2ia5W)111 

2. ^280 

SuHaaoa- 

' Endoo. Caltomla 91436 
(213)955^150 

3. DttaAnalyzar 
Pwam Products, Inc. 
05ChastnutRidMR(^. 
Montvai*. N.J. 07645 
(201)391*9800 

4. CutoHt 
CuNlnan* Corp. 
20WMIamSt 
WaNaaiay. lyia. 02181 
(617)237-6800 

5. EMytriav* 
P«nsopNcSystams» Inc. 
709EntarprlaaAv». 
0«k Brook. 111.60521 

(312) 966-6000 

6. Mark IV 
Informalica. k)c. 
Soflwart Products Dfvlston 
21050VanowanSt.. 
.Canooa Par1(» Ca. 91304 
(213)867-9121 

7. Rapoftar 
Burroughs Corporation 
Burrougha Placa 
OvtroH. Ml. 46232 

[313) 972-7269 

6. Ba«chQu«ry(s/3).QIS 

IBM Corporation 

Data ProcMaJng Division 

ll33Waalc»)a^Ava. 

WhHaPlalns^NawYoHc 

(914)696-1900 
9. Datatrias'a 

Digital E()uipmant Corporation 

146 Main St. 

M«ynard» Ma. 01754 

(617)897-5111 
70. Extrado 

Optipro, Inc. 

P. O. Box 615 

StocfcExcherH^a Towar 

Montraal* Qufc H4Z 1J8 

Canada 

(514)845-8107 

11. roidE 

ThaPoisaCo.inc. 
' 2lON.N6vadaSt. 

Roawall^NM 68201 

(505)823*6564 



^^ QDMS 

CXiodataCorporatkxi 
196 Trumbull St 
Hartford»Ct06107 
(203)726-6777 

13. Quicklob 

Dayton. Ohb 46439 
(513)435-9514 

14. Ranis N 

Ma«)amatfea Products Qro<p 
P.O.B0X2392 
Princaton,NJ.06540 
(609)799-2600 

15. $IR 

(SdantMc bfonnatton Ratrlaval Systam) 
SdantMc lnformatk)n RatriavaL ha 
P.O. Box 1404 
Evanston. linois 60204 
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Q6nT«i purpof tatittical packagat 



1. BMDP77 

(BkHnadlcal Computar Programs) 
H—»h Sdahoaa Computing Factity 
UnlvarsityofCalfomla 
LoeAngalas.CA 90024 

2. DATA-TEXT(yarsk)rt 3.4) 
Tha DATA-TEXT PROJECT 
5995 Sapu:/«Ja Blvd. 
Suits 301 

Culvar City. CA 90230 

3. MINITABII 
T.Ryan and B. Ryan 
Dapailmant of Statistics 
Pannsylvania Stata Unlvarsity 

. 215 Pond Lab 
Univarsify Park. PA 16802 
(B14)6i»5-1595 

4. OMNITAB78(varsk)n5.14) 
Offfca of Standard Rafarance Data 
A323 Physktt Bulking 
Naltonal Buraau of Standards 
Washington. D.C. 20234 

5. OSIRISIV 

Instituta for Social Rasaarch 

P. O. Box 1248 

Ann Arbor. Michigan 48106 

6. P-STAT78 
P-STAT.Inc. 
P.O. Box 285 

Princaton. Maw Jarsay 08540 

7. SAS 76.5 

SAS Instituta. Inc. 
P.O. Box 10066 ' 
iRalaigh. NC 27605 
9. 'SPSS 
SPSS. Inc. 

444 North Michigan Avenue 
Suite 3300 

Chicago. Illinois 60611 

10. SOUPAC 

Statistk:al Services/Computing 
Services Office 
64 Commerce West 
University of Illinois 
Urbana. ilNnois 61801 

11. TPL 

Commissk>ner of l^bor Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
441 Q Street NW. 
Washington. D.C. 20212 
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Chapter 6 

Systems transfer technology 
for contemporary corrections'^ 



In the past several years corrections has 
undergone several changes in philosophy, 
operation and administrjition. A common 
trend underlying these past, current and 
future trends is the need of correctional 
administrators, legislators, the press, and 
other interested persoijs and groups to ob- 
tain accurate, reliable and timely informa- 
tion regarding the entire range of correc* 
tional issues. To meet this increasing need 
for information, many corrections admin- 
istrators^^and departments liave turned to 
the utilization of computer and informa- 
tion system technologies. 

An added complication is the concern 
for more cost effectiveness throughout the 
public sector. Thus a critical issue in cor- 
rections concerns the most cost effective 
way to iise computer and information sys- 
tem technology to provide the increasingly 
complex and voluminous amount of infor* 
mation required for both internal and exter- 
^nal consumption. 

One of the highest costs for any installa- 
tion using computer technologies is the 
amount of time, personnel and money spent 
in the design and development of software 
for specific applications. One method to 
help keep the design and development costs 
to a manageable and acceptable level is to 
transfer software and systems of software 
from one installation to another. An early 
example of correctional information systems 
transfer was a system developed by the Illi- 
nois Department of CorrecUons. This sys- 
tem was modified and installed in the Ohio 
Department of Corrections and later by the 
Ohio Youth Commission. This table driven 
reporting system has subsequently been in- 
stalled in the South Carolina Department 
of Corrections where it is in operation to- 
day. This transfer of software is not, how- 
ever, without problems (e.g.. cost overruns, 
incompatibilities with existing hardware and 
software, time consuming installation and 
inability to use and understand the outputs). 

The Basic OBSCJS Software Package is 
another example of transferable software 
fora correctional information system.' This 
system was designed to provide three core 
level modules of the eight modules in the 



• Much of the information presented in this chapter 
was provided by Mitchell Joelson and Uncc Wilson of 
Minesota Crime Prevention Center. Mmncapolis. Min- 
nesota. 



OBSCIS system. Design and programming 
was done under the direction of SEARCH 
Group, Inc. to operate on a Xerox com- 
puter independent of any state specific 
requiremenU. SEARCH then transferred 
the system to a Data General minicom- 
puter, still operating as a test file with ficti- 
tious data. The first live transfer was don^ 
by the Iowa Department of Social Services 
Division of Adult Corrections in 1978, on 
an IBM-360 system. Since then versions of 
the Basic OBSCIS Software Package have 
been implemented in Kansas, Conn: :ticut, 
Alaska, and South Dakota. 

The objective of this chapter is to provide 
corrections administrators with a brief back- 
ground on the theory of systems transfer 
and on specific issuesthat should be consid- 
ered by those considering system transfer. 

This chapter reviews pertinent literature 
on syjtem transfer and attempts to pull 
together the key concepts which are rele- 
vant to the problems posed when an admin- 
istrator wishes to transfer software from 
one installation to another. These problems 
include consideration of such things as the 
pliysical environment, hardware, software, 
purchase or development of systems, per- 
sonnel, consideration of the performance 
outcomes, etc:^ 

The remainder of this chapter is divided 
into four sections. The first section presents 
a review of the key concepts in the systems 
transfer literature. The second presents a 
typology of systems to be transferred. The 
third section presents a categorization of 
the factors which must be considered in a 
transfer project. Finally, the summary com- 
bines the previous two sections to give the 
corrections administrator a guide to the 
critical questions to ask when a transfer 
project is being considered. 

Key concepts for tystem 
transfer 

There is a growing interest among com- 
puter professionals relating to transfer of 
software systems and their components 
among different hardware configurations. 
This concern is based upon economic(high 
cost oftransfer).hardware(the rapid growth 
of neW hardware developments), network- 
ing (networks of computers and data bases) 
and user (applications programs) issues. 



Several articles are emerging concerning 
the transfer issue in the various trade publi- 
cations. An international seminar to dis- — 
cuss software portability was also held at 
the University of Kent at Canterbury dur- 
ing 1976.^ 

Most of the work on system transfer is 
being done at either a conceptual/theoreti- 
cal level ora very system-specific level. Few, 
if any, articles discuss specific concepts that 
must be addressed when one is attempting 
to move a program or systerh of programs 
from one user environment to another. 
Reinvention of the wheel is very common at 
the transfer stage. Yet program transfers 
are as inevitable as death and taxes.^ 

As with many computer and information 
system concepts, the notion of system trans- 
fer means different, things to different peo- 
ple. The system designer has one view, the 
programmer has a second, the data base 
manager has a third, the user has a fourth, 
the hardware designer a fifth, and the DP 
manager has yet another. An attempt to 
develop a definition of system transfer to 
satisfy all of these groups would be impos- 
sible. However, for the purpose of the pres- 
ent discussion, system transfer will be de- 
fined as the process whereby software and 
software related materials are transferred 
from one hardware installation to another. 
Most computer professionals will argue that 
universal transferability is an unobtainable 
objective. However, a degree of software 
transferability between most hardware con- 
figurations is obtainable and is determined 
by the number, extent and complexity of 
changes necessary in the software. ^ 

This section presents the key concepfs 
concerning successful system transfers. The 
closer a system comes to these concepts the 
higher the probability for a successful sys- 
tem transfer However, an exact prediction 
of successful system transfer is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to obtain. A later 
section of this chapter will present a de- 
tailed list^of specific considerations for sys- 
tem transfer. 

The concepts discussed below include: 
•Documentation 
•Standards 

•Performance evaluation 
•System design for transferability 
•User. 

Documtntatlon 

Many professionals believe that good 
documentation is the primary key to suc- 
cessful system transfer. Good documenta- 
tion should: 
•Be complete 
•Be concise 
•Be understandable 

•Contain step by step instructions for, in- 
stallation and execution 
•Contain flow charts depicting overall log- 
ic and specific information flows 
•Refer to nonstandard locations (activities) 
where changes may be required due to dif- 
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ferent computer architecture, configuration 

and user preferences 

•include successful benchmark test runs 

•Cite experience of other installers and 

known installations with similar transfer 

experience 

•Incluiielists on program optimization and 
debug aids. 

The above documentation elements should 
be viewedas a minimum requirement. Most 
computer specialists recommend at least 25 
percent of the system development effort be 
devoted to the creation and update of doc- 
umentation. 

Standards 

Problems during transfer can be mini- 
mized when Standards are followed iq the 
creation of the system and its documen- 
tation. Documentation standards include 
PRIDE. FIPS. and other standard forms. 
PRIDE stand for PRofitable Information 
by DEsign through phased planning and 
cor*' \ and is a copyrighted documenta- 
tio . >ystem of M. Bryce and Associates/ 
FIPS is the Federal Information Process- 
ing Standards Publications, a product of 
the U.S. Department ofCommerce, National 
Bureau of Standards.^ 

The use of standard languages ANSI 
(American National 'Standards Institute) 
standard COBOL (COmmon Business Or- 
iented Language), FORTRAN (FORmula 
TRANslatorXand BASIC (Beginners All- 
purposeSytnbolic Instruction Code) are of 
utmost impo rtance to facilitate transfer. The 
CODASYL standards for data base man- 
agement systems are also important.^, 

Other standards include those for flow 
charts, program testing, and implementar 
tion. The use of standard languages and 
procedures provides a common base with 
which tobegin a transfer project. Parties on 
each of the transfer process have a common 
frame of reference on which to base their 
conununication. 

Parformanct avaluatlon 

Closely related to standards in gat henng 
information for design, programming, and 
implementation is the concept of perform- 
ance — performance evaluation and per- 
formance monitoring/ A standard set of 
tests should be exercised at the host instal- 
lation and again at the user installation to 
assure performance at the time of transfer. 
To assist in performance monitoring after 
transfer, these tests should be available to 
the user for use at any time should malfunc- 
tioning occur at the user site. 

Syalam daaign for tranafarabiiity 

Another key element m transfer to sys- 
tem(s) is the system design. At least two 
major approaches to the design of transfer 
systems exist, corrective and predictive.^ 

The corrective .approac'.i essentially de- 
velops a system for one nachme without 
^ regard to other machines. The transfer to 



other machines is performed cn a trial and 
• error basis with "quick and dirty*' modifi- 
cations being made to get the transferred 
system "up and running." The second ap- 
proach, predictive, attempts to determine 
the range of machines on which the sys- 
tem's) may run, uses prior experience in 
transfer to determineappropriate languages 
and language subsets, then develops the 
system for a range of machines or families 
of machines. The Basic OBSCIS Software 
Package is an example of the predictive 
approach. This predictive approach can 
[)rovide greater reliability, efficiency and 
felxibility. In essence, thecorrectiveapproach 
faces new problems each time a new im- 
plementation IS made whereas the predictive 
^approach strongly emphasizes advanced 
planning, building a program using only 
standard features of a common language, 
and being aware of the target machine*s 
characteristics. 

The design of the system must consider 
the following five^categones. hardware struc- 
tures that most profoundly affect the archi- 
tcctureand operation of the software system; 
Qperating systems; storage; manipulation, 
and protection of information; languages 
and their translators; and building and 
measuring the performance of the system.^ 

Control of errors must be considered in 
the design phase as it pertains to the hu- 
man element — elements such as the human 
factor in keyboarding, providing operator 
feedback on the screen or terminal, forms 
design for ease of filling out the written 
form and subsequent keyboarding, etc.'** 

The actual techniques used to develop 
code for transpor<able systems should fol- 
low the well-known standards for structures, 
logically separated and modularized pro- 
grams. An additional method of "separa- 
non structuring** is common to well-designed 
transferable systems.'* Separation structur- 
ing refers to the logical and physical isola- 
tion of components which are, or could be, 
machine dependent. These logical and phy- 
sical separations help the installer locate 
and isolate potential problem areas. 

Careful planning for maintenance, cor- 
rections, and extensions after successful de- 
livery IS essential for the transfer process. 
Designers and installers of portable soft- 
ware are familiar with a common constraint 
of portable software, namely, uncovering 
hitherto unknown bugs as the receiver uses 
the software. These undiscovered bugs sur 
face in the new environment because trans- 
portable software tends to use more memj:)ry, " 
external references, macroprocesses or util- 
ity programs previously unused in the new 
operating system. Patches made in the soft- 
ware by the receiver to affect compatibihty 
with the new environ ment frequently bring 
more technical problems tb light or cause 
additional hidden bugs. Co.'^sequently, de- 
tection of the problem is often very diffi- 
cult. Portablesoftware will also have prob- 
lems because no program is "perfect.** A 



procedure fqjr reportingand corrcttmg these 
problems is required. 

Uaara ^ 

Perhaps the most important and often 
least considered factor in the transfer of 
correctional systems u the user of such sys- 
tems. Regardless of what other parameters 
are considered in the development of a sys- 
tem or program, it is necessary to consfder 
its potential use and mode of use by per^ 
sons for whom it is intended. It is necessary 
to design the system to be fiexiblc enough 
to suit a range of users* needs, habits, and 
preferences. 

A correctional information system is not 
created to keep the data processing depart- 
ment fully employed, but to serve the agen- 
cy*s users at various levels. Source infor- 
mation comes from intake units, institutions, 
program and treatment units, and counse- 
lors. Output information should also go 
back to sources as operational data as well 
as to regional and central administration as 
management information. There is httle 
enthusiasm for accurate input if the only 
output is an annual report published 3 to 6 
months after the reporting period. The us- 
ers to be involved in the development pro- 
cess should include records management, 
classification, counselors, program and treat- 
ment personnel, security, wardens and su- 
perintendents as well as central office ad- 
ministration. 

A system designed for con temporary use 
should at least be able to serve the present 
users. The best plans may go astray because 
the people who are to use the system have 
not been considered or consulted. An ana- 
lyst defines the task to be accomplfshed, a 
designer decides how the results will be 
achieved, and the user is concerned with 
what the system will do, what kind of re- 
ports will be .eceived, what kind of input is 
needed, what it will cost, what training is 
needed, what to do if the system fails, etc. 
The "what** musi be communicated with the 
user and a written description of user needs 
agreed upon, system objectives specified, 
and efficiency estimated. 

The best way to guarantee success of 
implementation is to involve the user at 
each stage of the development process with 
particular emphasis given to positively in- 
forming the user about the system and its 
impact. This process of education must fo- 
cus on several, if not all, levels of manage- 
ment and operation including people sup- 
plying the information through the written 
forms, technicians, operators, programmers, 
people using reports, and higher manage- 
ment. Education can be in the form of sem- 
inars, training manuals, self-study courses, 
demonstrations, hands-on training and dis- 
cussions. 

An added ingredient in the system transfer 
process is that there are at least tw u distinct 
users or sets of users. Those who have the 
system and those to whom the system is 
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being transferred. An essential element for 
successful transfer is the communication 
between these two user groups. For exam- 
ple» personnel from the South Carolina 
Department of Corrections traveled to Ohio 
to see the system.in action. Later, person nel 
from Ohio checked results from South Car- 
olina for consistency. Here, "users** is taken 
' in the most general sense and is meant to 
include not only persons who only use the 
outputs but also those charged with the 
design implementation and maintenance of 
the system at each end of the transfer. 

Syttomt'to be transferred 

* 

The systems components to be transfencd 
can be divided into three categories: pro- 
grams (or systems of programs), data, and 
administrative procedures. Figure 6.1 illus- 
trates the relationship of most computer 
environment components that can be in- 
volved in a transfer. . 

Figure 6.2 describes the computer envi- 
ronment involved with transfer-illustrating 
those components that are dependent upon 
the specific vendor hardware, operating 
system and other vendor supported soft- 
ware and peripheral equipment. 

Programs transftr 

Transfer of programs (system software 
or application software) can be vie>yed as 
consisting of any of the following parts 
arranged in a vertical hierarchy according 
to their level of complexity. 
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A program library is the largest and most 
inclusive grouping. An example of a pro- 
gram library in system software would be 
an operating system (also called master 
control program or executive, e.g., IBM*s 
DOS-Disk Operating System or TSO-Timc 
Sharing Option; Burroughs MCP-Master 
Control Program orMCS-Melssage Control 
System). An operating system consists of a 
set of programs that assist the User in ob- 
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taining better operating performance from> 
the computer. Partitions within the library 
are usually unordered as are the programs 
within 9 partition. Examples of programs 
within the storage allocation partition would 
be memory management functions, job 
swapping, or linkage functions. Programs 
are composed of phases. In large programs 
each phase may be a program in itself. A 
phase in the memory management program 
would beprotection of memory. A module 
within the protection phase may emphasize 
protection by software programming tech- 
niquessuch as use of status words or use of 
passwords. Another module may empha- 
size protection through i.ardware switches. 

Modules are combinations of routines 
that together can direct the computer for 
such a small group of operations that a 
routine requires other routines to perform 
a function. Within the protection software 
module a routine will exist for checking 
legitimate passwords. Routines may be com- 
posed of subroutines. Many times routines 
and subroutines are considered synony- 
mous. However, a routine could be large 
enough so that it will have subroutines(e.g., 
an algorithm). A subroutine performs one 
function. Algorithms perform a specific task 
such as square root, absolute value, or 
roun«;<ng a real number to a specified num- 
ber of Q*cimal numbers. 

DMiM transfer 

'Transfer of data tan be viewed as con- 
sistkn(( of any of the following elements ar- 
ranged in a vertical hierarchy of coir*- 
plexity. 
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The most inclusive grouping needs to 
mclude all databases of a correctional agen- 
cy which could be called the agency data- 
bank. Within the agency databank there 
will be several databases. For example, for 
a corrections databank the following data- 
bases could exist: inmate database (current, 
past), personnel database, finance database, 
and facilities database. A database consists 
of a number of files. A Hle^jft^et of data 



usually showing a repetitiou s internal struc- 
ture, called records, where the content per- 
tains to a particular subject area. The inmate 
database could consist of the folio wing files: 
high security, medium security, work re- 
lease or furlough eligibility. A block con- 
sists of an arbitrary number of records. The 
size of the block depends on the size of 
internal memory. A record is the basic 
component of the file. A record is a set of 
data that pertains to an individual instance 
of a topic. 

AdminUtratlva proctdurt tranaftr 

Transfer of administrative procedures 
refers to the transfer of procedures and/or 
methods relevant to the collection, process- 
ing, presentation and security of data/in- 
formation and to the procedures developed 
for the receiving, evaluating, prioritizing, 
and processing of requests forinformation. 
For example, identification of the location 
of source information, where coding and 
data entry are to be performed, the means 
and time frame for submission of xiata, 
verification, and enor correction of input; 
the distribution of standard output or peri- 
odic reports; identification of restricted in- 
formation and those with access; method 
of dissemination for ad hoc reports. Some 
of these require correctional agency policy 
while others are the purview of the manual 
of operations for the information systems. 

The vehicle or media for transfer of data 
or software can be hard copy documenta- 
tion and/or machine readable form where- 
as the media for transfer of administrative 
procedures is strictly hard copy documen- 
tation, as these procedures are implemented 
upon management and organizations, not 
on machines. 

A key area of administrative procedure 
transfer occurs v nen a correctional agency 
is convening from a manual to a computer- 
ized environment. The setup and capture 
procedures for relevant, accurate and time- 
ly data revolve around at least three areas: 
(1) the necessity to set up data acquisition 
and data preparation procedures, (2) the 
necessity to,set up files of information and, ^ 
(3) decisions about the method for change-' 
over. 

To convert the input, specific methods 
must be developed to acquire the input da- 
ta, to prepare the data (coding), to put the 
data into machine usable form, and to com- 
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municate this to the computer. This involves 
both manual operations and machine op- 
erations. Even if the data is gathered as a 
byproduct of other computer equipment, 
sorting, ejliting, batching, control, and ver- 
ification may be needed. 

Accuracy, validity, uniformity of format, 
ttneliness, consistency in data acquisition, 
and close observance of deac.nes are as- 
pects that must b« achieved through cleri- 
cal and machine procedures. Special atten- 
tion must be given to providing forms, 
supplies, and equipment at the time and 
place needed. Personnel matters (e.g., mo- 
rale regarding job security) are very impor-^ 
tant during conversion to facilitate limiting 
the number of mistakes made in trying to 
perform two jobs at the same time. 

In the area of input preparation most 
standard operating practices require a clear 
separation of personnel responsibility. In 
correctional environments it is rare to find 
personnel associated with operating the 
computer and also preparing the input. This 
separation frequently^results in an evasion 
of accountability for the quality of data 
submitted, a distrust of the accuracy of the 
output, and eventually a corruption of the 
database due to "dirty data'* — incomplete, 
inaccurate or inconsistent data. This is of 
major importance in proper utilization of 
an automated database. 

Input control procedures cover three 
major points, completeness, accuracy, and 
protection. The procedures for a smooth 
functioning operation must include clear 
and complete directives for the clerical 
procedures* These procedures involve prep- 
aration of a procedures manual giving pre- 
cise directions on how each person or piece 
of equipment is to operate in each situa- 
tion—directions covering how to prepare 
the input in the required content and for- 
mat, sorting, editing, converting the data^ 
and such simple mechanical matters as. how 
to get forms and material:. It is up to the 
correctional administrator to emphasize 
accuracy in data collection and entry. A 
policy for accountability in all aspects of 
information processing is needed, followed 
by procedures for verification and policy 
implementation. 

Procedures are needed for auditing One 
effective procedure is to have one employee 
job be a check upon that of another. A 
second desirable audit procedure is to build 
audit trails into the system. In the prepara- 
tion of computer applications it is common 
to provide forsome intermediate results for 
audit purposes. Another audit procedure 
requires that all data have been processed 
and processed in a consistent manner. Aud- 
iting can also be performed by building 
into the program various checks upon the 
c^hta to be processed and upon the process- 
ing method of the computer. Checks such 
as hash totals, sequence checks, proof fig- 
ures, record counts, limit checks, break- 
points, checking numbers or check digits, 
^fa^c label checking, and record label checks 
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ar^ essential to insure proper updating of all 
data bases and to preserve their integrity. 

Data, once prepared by the input prepa- 
ration group, can then go to the computer 
for processing. Specific procedures covering 
the handling of data must be given to the 
computer operator. Jhese directions will 
specify for each application what data is to 
beused for input, what conversion operations, 
if any, are required, and what input equip- 
ment is needed. Methods to avoid using the 
wrong input are needed— identification la- 
bels, different colors for different media, 
etc. Input handling procedures should spe- 
cify ways for maintaining protection of the 
input data — forbid leaving input data in 
accessible open trays where they can be 
removed, logging procedures for entering 
or leaving the data storage vaults. 

The handling of output is in one sense 
simpler than input. The procedures depend 
in part upon the form in which the data is to 
be transmitted to the final user, e.g., output 
in printed documents must have the car- 
bons removed and then burst and bound. 

On the other hand, the presentation of 
output to the end user may involve sub- 
stantial training (or retraining) concerning 
the interpretation and use of the informa- 
tion. In some correctional agencies, reports 
were produced and stored, but the infor- 
mation was not used. When a question arose 
that could be answered from the report, 
someone else had to retrieve the data and 
prepare a special report. 

In most instances, users will be exposed 
to new or at least differently formatted in- 
formation than they are used to. Care must 
be taken to ensure the appropriate use of 
that information. In some instances a tem- 
porary liaison must be created to bridge 
between the DP and user personnel. 

Finally, experience suggests that in many 
instances the administrative procedures as- 
sociated with system transfers are very dif- 
ficult to execute due to organizational en- 
viron mentis (personnel, organization history 
and inertia) and resource constraints. 

Systems transfer considerations 

The previous sections discussed the key 
concepts in system transfer and presented a 
typology of approaches to transfer. This 
section ;ind the appended exhibits provide 
a categorization and an itemization of the 
specific elements and key questions to con- 
sider before embarking u]jon a system trans- 
fer project. Five categories of elements are 
presented which cover the minimum ele- 
ments to be considered in the transfer deci- 
sion. These elements should be dealt with 
by the full user group so that ali aspects of 
the transfer problem are thofoughiy consid- 
ered. The categories include: 
^Hardware issues 
^Software issues 
•Documentation issues 
•Performance issues 
•User issues. 
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Each of the fore mentioned categories in- 
cludes a list of key questions which will 
serve as a guide for persons involved in 
either the development of transferable sys- 
tems orin the transfer of an existing system 
from one site to another. This guide will 
provide the nontechnical user personnel with 
reference material which, when met with 
satisfactory resolution, should prevent any 
major errors of omission, dcelopment and 
implementation slow downs, or project 
hang-ups. 

Although an attempt was made to in- 
clude as many elements as possible, no doubt 
some installations must add additional con- 
siderations which are site specific. Further, 
the responses to these considerations must 
be evaluated by each site to determine the 
constraints they impose upon transfer to 
their specific installation. Although desir- 
able, it is virtually impossible to assign prior 
probabilities for successful transfer to each 
(or combinations oQ the elements. 



Hardware 

Hardware problems encountered during 
transfer refer to differences in representa- 
tions due to different machjne architectures 
and different associated peripherals. Trans- 
fer IS easier when the hardware is of the 
same manufacture and model, but still not 
too difficult if the specification differences 
are identified and documented. ,The key 
transfer questions associated with hardware 
are presented in Exhibit A. 



Exhlbit6.A 
Hardwara 



I. Will the availabie harchfvare support the re- 
Quired 

A. Character set (including speoal charac- 
ters and control characters) 

B. The nunrtber of alphabetic characters per 
word and numberofcharacten/word 

C. Coll«tir)g sequence 

D. Double-precision arithmetic 

E. Addressing scheme (byte vs. word, shift- 
ing, etc.) 

F. Floating-point arithmetic 

G Proposed wortdoad to satisfactorily gen- 
eratetimefyreports • 

H. Machine base (octal, hexadecimal, 
binary » needed for modifications and 
dunnps) 

I. Software 

1. Operations systems 

2. Programming languages 

3. Data t>ase management system 

4. RIes and file handKng 

5. Addressing and addressing scheme 
J ^ysical characteristics for I/O devices 

1. Magnetic tape 

a. density 

b. 7 or 9 track tape 

c. cartridge 
cassette 
reel (size) 

d. character set (control characters, 
{special characters) 

e. bootstrap format (# of words in 
BOOT BLOCK) 

f. label formats 

g. parity 

n. number of magnetic tape devices 

2. Magnetic diec 

a. removable disc pack 

b. character set (control characters, 
spedcl oharacters) 

c. bootstrap formats 

d. parity 

e. size of disc storage/megabyte) 
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3. Tdrminals 

a'. scr««nsiz« 
^ b. cursor and KTMnaddresting 

c. charadtrstt (control ch«ract«r8, 
special cti«ract*rs) 

d. lowfr/upparc«MCtiarac(«rs 

e> •nd-of-Kr)«, start of Ine oonven- 
tiorw 

f. trasactiaractoff 

g. full<f>agaoonvantions 

(1) art inaa added at bottom and 
a Ina pushed 6ff top 

(2) isthapagtarasaaandanew 
pagastartad 

h. numbarottarmkMls 

4. Printarsandtarminalsfbrlinaprirtting 

a. slzafomi(s) 

b. satisfactory ganaration of the 
number of parts/Torm 

« c. oumbafofinaaparpage 

d. number of characters par Ina 
a. character set (control ctiaractars, 

special characters) 
f. carriage controls 
'5. Cardraaders 

a. size of card accepted (60, 51 , 96 
col) 

b. code (HoUenth. binary] 

c. punch code— 026, 0z9 
K. Appropriate interrupt handlmg 
L Slzemamoty 

M. Parity 

N. Ckxisola switch settings 
0. Time fmlts (satisfactofy amount for loop- 
ing before aLoft) 
P. V^dsize ■ 

Software 

Programs tr^ansferred into a user envi- 
ronment must be compatible with the soft- 
ware of the user's environment— operating 
system, utilities, database management sys- 
tem, text editing, flit handling, etc. Exhibit 
B emphasizes software characteristics that 
must be analyzed when transferring a pro- 
gram. 4 
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I. WtH the available software suppoft the ra- 
Qufrad 

A. Program size (bytes, instmctions, words) 
Programming languages 

1. Standard COBOl ANSI COBOL 
1 974, ANSI X3.23. 1 9/4 (may specify 
ievela of standardzation for off erent 
feature) 

example: nucleus Level 2 
^ sort-merge Level 2 
,^ table-handling Level 2 
etc. 

2. Standard FORTRAN (ANSI FOR- 
> rRAN 1966, ANSI X3.9, 1966) with > 

following extensior^: blocked or un- 
' blocked I/O read and write random 
and Indexed files, etc. 

3. Other 

B. Comollerpecularities 

1. Lengeth of identifiers 

2. Lengthofintegers(16brt,32b(t.etc.) 

3. How are arrays accessed 

4. How are matricea stored 
^ 5. Are variables InitiaNzad 

6. Rufvtime checks (array size, siring 

size) . 
7> Separataoorr^tlatk>n— program may 
be too large to oompila on target ma« 
china 

6. Execution of loops if range is out of 
order — is an error detected 

C. Unkaga to the main program/system 

1. External refercncaa satisfied 

2. Overlay structure for separate pro- 
grama 

a. tree or chain compatibility 

b. compatible cocimunicatfon be- 
tween aegements 

0. Format for daNveryk) user site 
1. Bootstrap (machine language 
software) ' 
' 2. Carda (source, object, code oompati' 
bla) 

3. Tapa(oompatible labels) 

4. Diac(compatibla labels) 



b. 

& 
d. 
e. 



E. Errormeasagehanolngtoani/Odevioe 
(compatibie) 

Error maasaga in Engish and exptanalory 

F. FUaacoaasingmethods 

1. Sequential 

2. Random 
' 3. Indexed 

4. Other 

G. Inltialzatkxiofmamory 

H. RleoonsMeratk)ns: 

1. Whopafformaaff opens, ck)aea, 
writea, rewrites, reads, racovers, de* 
letea, createa, naming, renaming . 

2. Umitattons: 
number of files open at a time 
concunant use of 2or more files 
as input or output 
filaideritificatton 
end of file oonventk)r>s 
header and trailer labels 

3. Pro«actk)n 

I input/output data 

1. Refonnatting files required 

2. Usablaoutput«ormatlomadtusarra- 
quiraments 

3. AHraqukaddataforinputisavailabla 
J. TextadKor(foraourceedrang)suppdrt8 

tt^ required character set (special char* 

K. Job control language 

1. Lengthofpattword,usarnumbers. 

account number 
- 2. Runstraama executed from disc or 

tape 

3. Forma(torjobstraam(cardanddeck) 
L DatabaaaManaQamant(Htha target sys* 
tern uses a DBM^, these oonaMerations 
araneoeasary. If not,thafHeoonsk)era- 
tlona muat be addraased.) f 
1. Servicea ' 

a. Is the security satisfMory^ 
security/privacy down to the file, 
recordf field level 

b. Lockoutfeatureasatisfactory(by 
password, account number, user 
number) 

Utility routines available: 
11) Load«)duntoad 
2) Reorganize filea 
,3) Recovery and backup 
(4) Statiatk»k>r date base man- 
agement information 
d. Is the qdery and report generating 
capabnty convenient— doesH 
have a natural language 
a. Isthereadatagkiaaaryanddlo- 
-.tk)naryavailabla(S2060Khas)to 
prevent recompiling when 
changea are made 

f. ''Isthereooncurrentupdataand 
inquiry capabilty 

g. Doea the aystemaNow tor multiple 
data buee to be o^ at one end 
What is]he number of keys al- 



h. 



i. Is eaor message handing satis- 
• factory ^ 
J. Other support software provided : 

(1) Sort/merge 

(2) Roating point arithmetic 
(3> etc. 

2. Operation 

a. Operating system interlace 

(1) Performs I/O functions 

(2) Perfonnsfulopenkig, dos- 
ing, rewrites, deletes^am- 

^ Ing, and renaming 

(3) Handtoak>ca}andpennanent 
files 

(4) Modes of j>rotectk>n offered 
bytheO.S. 

(5) locking fadorfortape/dsc 
j6| la memory initiallzed 



) Compatibilty of system calls 
from appNcaSkK) programs 

b. ' Complaxityotthet)ataDefinitk>n 

language and the Data Manlpula- 

tlonlanguaoe 
3. Physical control 

a. Howeffldentisthel/0:canpage 

size (program size) be changed 
t . - Modeotinteracikm 

(1) Interactive 

12) Maximum number of users 
(3) Concurrent use of one 
data baae 

c. Atxeaa methods used 
« R«)dom 

(2 IndeMsequentlal 
(3) Other 



4. Vandor support 

a. Cost 

b. Is system aid available on site or 
must one deperKJ oti phone cans 

c. Wiat type of aaaistance is given 
forinstallatkxi 

d. Isthevandorreiablaandcommlt- 
tedto support the system 

5. Training anddocumentatkxi 
a. Manuals 

" b. Course available 

c. Are nMnuais accurate, complete, 
and up to data 

6. Lanauage interface 

a. CoiTwatlblawtlhhoatlanguage 
(COBOL, FORTfUN. etc) 

7. Staff requirements 

a. \Miattechntoalqutfficationsara 
required cf the data base manager, 
users, and management 
6. Pliysk^alcharacteriMcaoftheconv 
putir 

a. Stze memory required 

b. Spedalharchvara features re- 
quired 

c. Software required (operating sys- 
tem, ibrary routinea. etc) 

d. Errormaasagecompatiblltywith 
l/Odevioea 

M. Support aoftware 

1. I A) devicea required 

2. Utityn>utinea(callandretumcom- 
patible) 

3. Library routinea (caH and return com- 
patible) 

4. Debugroutinea ' 

5. Sort/merge routine 

6. ^ FkMrting-pointarilhmelic (software) 
N. Operatingaystemlnterface 

1. Performal/Ofur)dk>na 

2. Perfonnafullopenlng.cloalng.re-_ 
writes, deletes, naming, renaming 

3. Handlesiocalandpermanentilles 

4. Modesoforotectk)n 

5. BlockingAK:torfortype/disc 

6. Initialzatkmofntefnory 

7. Compatiblesystemcailsfromapplica- 
) tionprogram 

Documtntatlon 

" Transferring a^system requires complete 
ai d accurate documentaltion. Documenta- 
tion should not only stress the program 
being transferred but should also include; 
compatibility with the user's software and 
hardware environment; preparation of da- 
ta for input; and training or user personnel. 
The type, kind, and amount of documenta- 
tioi) transferred depends on the type of 
soft ware^being transfeixed, i.e., proprietary 
vs. non-proprietary. Exhibit C illustrates 
considerations of appropriate documenta- 
tion to assure portability of the technology. 
An example of documentation of a correc- 
tions information system is the Basic OBSCIS 
Software P^ckage^Documentation which 
includes sections on Systems Guidefines, 
Installation Guide, Operations Manual, 
System Design Documentation, System Test 
and Acceptance Plan, State Specific Docu- 
mentation, and 2 section for user notes. 
Each implementing state prepares its own 
operations documentation. 



Exhlbite.C 
Documentation 



I. Expianationofnon-standardnomendatura 

...Iter' . 

A. Operaior manual 

B. Reference manual 

C. In st a N a t ton/converyion prooedurea 

0. tJbraryroutinea— operatorandreferece 
manual 

'E. IMIty routinea— operator and raferenoe 
manual* 
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F. DBMS -opMtor and rtf«rtnc« manual 
, Q. f/Odavicea-:Op«ratorandr«f«renct 
manual 

H. M)ugrcKJtin«a~op«ratorandraference 
manual 

t. Fk>atinb-poir)t— oparotor and rtftrenoe 
manual < 

X Input praparation manual 

K. Trainiog(programmadtaxt,atc.)manu* 
ala 

lit. UftSnga (iourca) 

A. Tranafaaadprogram(s) 

B. < Library routinas 

C. UtfMyroutlnas 
0. DBMS 

E. l/Odavk:aa 

F. Oabugroutinas 

0. Boatinoi>Qjnt software 

IV. Flowcnarts 

A. Systam 

B. Program ^ 

V. Ra documentation 

VI. Decision tables 



Performance ^ 

—Evaluating the performance of a trans- 
- ferred program or system includes assess- 
ing the impact of the transferred technology 
on the organization in terms of costs, ben- 
efits, and general effectiveness. Evaluating 
performance is an ongoing process. To as- 
sure receipt of a satisfactory performing 
product, Exhibit D cites considerations 
*thkt should be observed during the transfer 
phase and aids to assure satisfactory per- 
_formance after completion of the transfer. 



Exhibit e.D 
Ptrformance 



I. Standard tests available forexecution 

A. At tkne of deli very 

B. Each time a change is made to tt)e 
software 

C. Foruseanytinfiethesoftwareismalfunc- 
tioning 

II. fjtpectedoutpot from standard tests (Hst* 

III. .Te8tproceduree/iT)anv<i^ 

IV. Error reportlr)gprocedu;e 

A. Standard&<."<jfonn for reporting errors 
B . Software maintenar;;^aigreement (if 

neceesary) 
* V. Pefformancemor^itoring 

A. CPU time to run the program with present 

amounts of data 



UMrs 

A key factor to guarantee success of 
implementation is to involve the user at 
each stage of the development and imple- 
mentation of the transfer process. Exhibit 
E lists user concerns that nctd to be recog- 
nized to assure successful transfer of com- 
puter technology. 



Exhibit 6.E 



* 

I. Personnel required 

A. Operator' 

B. Programmer 

C. Input preparer (code and verify) 

II. Training required 

A. Operator 

B. Programmer ^ 

C. Usero'repprt 
O. Input preparer 

III. Salisfaclory error control on 
A. Input data (edttingfor legitimate ranges. 

etc.) 

6/ Operator feedtMtck 
C. Fiiiidentffcatton(magnetictape.disc. 
staclcaofcarda) 

IV. Management 
A. inRlal coat inckJdea coat of programs. 

Q compilationa^oonvenlon and complete 
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checfcout, Istings, documentation, and 
' aaai8tanoetotheuserforfHeandpro> 

(vam'conversion 
B. DeiveraUeltema: 

documentation apedfted 

obied code In uae format 

source codf In uaer format << 
0. DelverablemedKtm: 

ntagnelic tape (cartridge, caaaette) 

nr>agnetic diac (dtoc pack, caaaette) 

cards (80 col.* 51 coTMooI.) 
mother , 
D. Coat (bundled software) 

documentation from design 

programa from host 

personnel from host. 

updated software releases 



H. 
I. 



Coet (bundled software) 

documentation 

progquna 

updated software releasee 
Frequency of software releases 

Conversion/inipiementation to t)e per- 
formed by the uaer 
Operational beneflta 

1. Fewer forms n eeded 

2. Greater accaas to data and infomia- 
tion 

3. Faster processing of reports 
TwMible benefits 

1. uraater raaponaMtlea to govern- 
rrtent and other requests for data 

2. Facitataa better and more ttxxough 
planning 

Su(^ aervlcee tor proprietary aoftware 
1. Time (days. weeks, etc.)tofixa 
software problem 

Frequency of updaled versions and 
supporting documentation ' > 
Assistanoe from donor to receiver for 



2. 



3. 



writing programa interfacing wittt the 
^transferredprog rem 



Summary . ^ 

This chapter has attempted to provide an 
overview of systems transfer technology for 
persons who arc not computer profession- 
als but must be involved in decisions con- 
cerning the transfer ''of systepis between 
installations or the development of a trans- 
ferable system. 

In order to facilitate the tra.nsferability 
of software developed under government 
contract for corrections installations, the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion and related agencies have indicated the 
software must .be written in standard lan- 
guages CCOBOL, FORTRAN or BASIC) 
and must follow the Federal Information 
Processing Standards Publications (FIPS 
PUB) standards for documentation. 

This chapter indicates there are more{:ind 
sometimes cirucial) dimensions to tran.sfer- 
ability. First are the concepts of performance, 
system design and the user. Second is the 



type of system to be transferred (programs,^ ^ 
data, or proce^lures). ^ 

A mvUrir. indicating the type of system to 
be transferred and general considerations 
for the transfer is presented in Figure 6.5. 
This matrix may be used as a guide to help 
ensure that all relevant and appropriate 
issues hav'e been considered before making 
a fmal decision regarding the transfer. 

The matrix may be used as a simple 
check-off to ensure that the area has been 
covered; the administrator may ^Iso wish 
to indicate problem areas through the use 
of subjective probabilities for success. This 
matrix must be completed for each poten- 
tial transfer site. 

To illustrate the matrix some examples 
are talcBn from the test installation of the 
Basic OBSCIS Software Package in Iowa 
as they fit the considerations of the e?;hib- 
its,»^ 

Under the headings Hardware/Program 
some exceptions which required changes 
rather than checkoff were: 
•Character set-~(Exhibit A, I.A,). The 
.change from Xerox to IBM hardware 
would not recognize the character (**) dou- 
ble quotation mark which had to be 
changed to (') single quotation mark. 
•Addressing scheme— (Exhibit A, 1.1.5). 



" f he originardesign"ca!led f orrelati ve-ad- 
dressing method and even though the op- 
erating 'system was supposed to support 
this feature, it did not. The addressing 
method had to be changed to an index 
method. 

•Magnetic disc— (Exhibit A, rj.2). Disc 
^ space for on-line virtual memory instead of 
. haying a dedicated disc drive. 

Under the headings Software/Program 
the changes m'ade in OBSCIS were less a 
feature of getting the program to run than 
for greater efficiency. Most size and memo- 
ry constraints of language compilers apply 
when going from a large capacity computer 
to a minicomputer. The Bas ; OBSCIS 
package was first programmed on a mini, 
so compiler peculiarities were rare. The file 
access method and storage medium were 
changed to take advantage of increased ca- 
pacity. This heading also covers job control 
language (Exhibit B, Y 1-3) which is spe- 
cific to both the hardware and operating 
syste.'Ti cc*?figuration and to the specific 
site requirements. 



\ 
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\ 

The matrix headings Documentatidn/Pro- 
gram» Data, and Procedures all required 
specialized reformatting to cover Iowa user 
specific requirements in alf areas. Documen- 
tation of a system to be transferred is the 
key to successful transfer. Since the Basic 
OBSCIS Software Package was designed 
for transfer, the .Data and Procedures sec- 
tions were left blank for user specification. 

Under the matrix heading Performance/ 
Program* Iowa experienced much difficulty. 
Data were impossible to measure for each 
stage of the transfer because there was no 
input data included in the original package 
at time of delivery for benchmark runs. 
However* such a set of test data now exists 
for modifications to the software and'sub- 
sequent transfer !installations. 

The matrix headings User/Program, Data, 
Procedures proved to be the most critical 
considerations in the Iowa transfer project. 
While training of technical personnel is nec- 
essary in any transfer project, other users 
frequently overlooked are more vital to 
project success. The system users must be 
thoroughly trained in the utilization of the 
input and output procedures of the system 
^^r chaos results. Reports must provide op- 
erations and management with information 
to aid in the decision process and the in- 
formation provided must be valid and ac- 



CxhlMt^F 



curatc^UseTinVolve^ent throughout the- 
project essential. 

Thus the key concepts involving system 
transfer are then: documentation, stan- 
dards, performance evaluation, system de- 
sign, and the user. In order to develop a 
system that has ^ high probability of being 
transferred to different environments with 
minimum amountsvof change and frustra- 
tion the system should be well documented; 
use standard languages (e.g., ANSI 
COBOL), use good state-of-the-art pro- 
gramming practices (top down, structure, 
separation structuring); use a predictive 
system design approach; and^consider po- 
tential users and their requirements. 

Although there is a dearth of literature 
concerning system transfer, even more so 
with respect to guidelines for noncomputer 
professionals involved in the transfer of 
systems, this topic is becoming increasingly 
popular as the notion of system transfer 
becomes a potentially viable alternative to 
''reinventing the wheel" at each instahation. 
A selected bibliography on systems transfer 
has been included in Exhibit F. 



1 . \Allin, ThofnM J., MifMiplMtfw Ronfo^ 
\T«ohnology, MtT^i»>, i 97 7.^^ . 

2. Bcown, P. J.f **PovtiMKy , fWUbHty Smo m 

a.i»75, 
i97r 

4. Chapln,N9d,Owr^purmD.VtnNo«trand 
Cd^,r4twYortcN.Y.,1971. 

Prcdktton and Cofftolion,'* Soffwsni 

6. Khicil(as,\MHMnF.,'*Pltnning, P90pl§,Pra^ 
tf09 $Mn Km lo Sfnoolh SwNch,** Conf* 

Pifi?f**'''*^ilJ?!^ 

7. Miftm, Alun GL, **ProDrain Trmcfirs 'Intvtt- 

it DMih, Tmm;** Compuimwohd» 
Juntl4,i97e. 

8. PalM«RobtitL."SlxtylnQri(SinttforB«t- 
ttrSy^tms/'Oifimtltan. Vol.23,Dt- 
o«mri077. 

9. Til0lra,C.F.,*'SttndMdttorlnl^^ 

**Ptffofminc9MMMifwnintlnSyil0(nsind 

11. *Tranip£aMyShouldB9BaMofSoriwar» 
Standvdt,"^ Oomf)ufrwofld» Ommbtr l?, 
197e. \ 

12. URISAl97e,**StMKterdiK«ytoEfVMltvt 
Ttchnoloay Trantftr,** Compulmwoftd, Sm>- 
tambtrMOTe. 

.13. Warrtn.JtfhC..**SollwvtPo.1ib«ty:A 
Survty of ApprcMohM and Probltms," 
CompCon, Ftbniary 1 975. 
14. yM\9it$,MmmC„Sy9l$mAMtysi$for 
Comput9r'B$$9d Information $yttim$, 
' WittPubliDlngCc,Tl97d. 

\ 

' SEARCH Sroup.Unc, Aj/c OBSCiS Software 
Package Documentation^ Grant No. 76-S5-99-6048 from 
the Systrmi Development Oivtsipn, National Criminal 
Justice Information and Statistics Service. Law Enforce- 
nient Assistance Admintftntion (Washington: Depart- , 
ment of Justice, 1978). 

' Brown, P J., Software PortaNUty, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Prcu(Ncw York,'N.Y., 1977). 

' Merten, Alan G., "Program Transfers ''ncvitaWe 
as Death. Taxes,*" Comphterworld, (June 14, 1976). 

Bryce, M.,' and Assoc^tcs, PRIDE: PRofltable In- 
formation by DEsign through phased planning and 
control. \ 

' U.S. Department of Commerce, National Bureau, 
of Sundards FIPS PVB 3B Federal Information Pro- 
cessing Standards Publicatjon (February 15. 1976). 

* U.S. Department of Commerce. National Bureau 
of Sundardsi^andbook 1 13. CODASYL, Data Descnp- 
tion Language Journal of Development (1974) Report 
of the Conference on Data^ Description Languages. A 
DataBaK Task Group. ; 

' Tilstra. C.F.. ^'Standards for Information Systems 
Manual," Journal of Systems Management (July 1978). 

' Hague, S J., and Ford, Brian. Portability—Predic- 
tion and Correction." Soflware— Practice and Experi- 
ence (Vol 6»\916). I 

* Brown. PJ.. Portability. Reliability Seen as Ig- 
nored by Vendors," Compiiterworld {Mky 28, 1975). 



TodlRcr, John, J. Toellner and Associates, **Per- 
formanceMcasuranefit m Systems and Programming,'* 
I^fosystemt (Vol 24. December 1977). 

Hague and Brown, op, dt, 

Cbapin, Ned, Computers, D. Van Nojtrand Co. 
(New YoritN.y,, 1971). 

'* In April 1978 the Iowa Depsrtment of Social Ser- 
vices. Division of Adult Cor|ections. was selected by 
LEAA and SEARCH Group. Inc. to become the first 
test in a live environment of the Basic OBSCIS Software 
hickage. This package had been prepared to perform 
thr^ modules of the OBSCIS Model and to silow for 
the insertion ofatateapcdfic requirements. Details from 
the Iowa transfer experience are given to illustrate-the. 
matrix (Figure 6.5) in use but the details are simpliftcd. 
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Chapter? 

* 

Transferable demand 
ihfoirsnation technologies 



One objective of this project was toiden* 
tify useful procedures ,and technologies 
which correctional agencies utilize in de- 
mand information proc^ing. The purpose 
of this chapter is to summarize some of 
these technologies which can be transferred 
to other correctional agencies. 

After conducting telephone conversations 
with every state correctional agency and 
visiting seventeen agencies, two conclusions 
regarding demand information processing 
appear warranted First, no single correc- 
^tional agency has an ideal method for deal- 
ing with the iptal dehaand information 
problem. Second^ several agencies have 
developed useful procedures and technol- 
ogies for resolving parts of the problem. 
Valuable and transferable technologies 
were identified in t|te following areas: 
•Reports designed for ad hoc response 
•Routing and logging models 
•Automated policy indexing system 



•Statistical analysts and report generation 
' software 



•Model data bases 
•Litigation and data processing 
•Transfer experience. 

Reports dttigntd for 

Mf/ioerMponM 

Correctional sta£f members who routine- 
ly respond to demand information requests 
find that many requests require the same 
data elements. These elements usually per- 
^in to the number of innuttes incarcerated, 
the cost of providing for inmates, the crimes 
for which they have been convicted, inmate 
demographic characteristics, etc. Because 
of repeated requests for similar informa- 
tion, several correctional agencies have 
found it expedient to compile very brief 
statistical reports which present the most 
conunonly requested informatioi;. Avail- 
ability of these reports has significantly 
saved responsetime and money. • 

The South Carolina Department otCorr 
rections produces Population and Fiscal 



Data report. This 5-year report jiescribes 
the average inmate population and the dis^ 
tribution of funds spent each year includ- 
ing* state funds, federal funds, and other 
revenues. The repon also gives the daily 
and yearly average cost per inmate, coni- 
paring the percentage of state funds expend- 
ed to total funds. The South Carolina De- 
partment has found this particular report 
sb helpful in responding to ad hoc requests 
that the repon has been described ^as 
"chained to the desk'* to insure accessi- 
bility. 

Following similar tactics, the Oregon 
Corrections Division analyzed thedemand 
information requests it had received over a 
2-year period in order to detect patterns 
and similarities in requests. As a result, the 
bregon^ Division designed two monthly re- 
ports which provide response data for an 
estimated 80 to 90 percent of demand in- 
forination requests. One report summarizes 
the inmate population according to the 
county of commitment, ethnicity, crime 
type, drug and alcohol tre^a^ment, aveittge 
age,, average sentence, ana so forth. The 
second report summarizes new commit- 
ments and paroled and discharged inmates 
by county of commitment. One page of this, 
status report is reproduced in Figure 7.L 

The Texas Department of. Corrections 
produces several reports which are routine-, 
ly supplied to inquirers. The Department 
found from eXperietice that these reports 
.provide answere to the majority of requests 
and eliminate many special computer riins. 
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One report is the Fact Sheet, A portion of 
this report is reproduced in Figure 7.2. ^ 

The Ftxci Sheet includes the following 
summary data: 
•Population characteristics 

1. number received* ^ 

2. paroled ^ • ' ' . 
.3. discharged 

4.. population by sex ^ 
.^5! by age 
^ t$6. ethnic breakdown 

\ 7. IQ scores 
. ^'8. number enrolled Iti various eduo 
. # tionarprogranw- 
•J^ajor offenses 

•Convictions according to Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Area 
•Prior confinement in the department 
• •Administrative divisions 
•Policy of the department. 

Other reports produced by the Texas 
Department of Corrections include the An- 
nual Report, the Annual Statistical Report, * 
and 30 Years of Progress, The Annual Re-^ 
port is designed to reflect the administra-; 
tive and fiscal organization of the agency. 
This report is produced for the Board of 

« Corrections, the governor, and. the legis- 
lature' but is, of course, available to the 
public. The Annual Statisticdl Report is a 
comprehensive document presenting a sta- 
tistical summary of inmate demographics, ' 
those admitted to, released from, and con- 
fined in the department during the current 

r-^calendatycar^.Examplcso£theinform^^ 
included in :he Annual Statistical Report 

• arc: 

•Texas population compared to crime rate 
and inmats statistics « \ 

" ^ •Inmates per ioO.OOO population by Texas 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
•Sumitiary< of inmate count by unit * 
•IF^opulation summary ^ 

• •Comparktiv£'statement— inmate cost per 

• day 

•Inmates enrolkdln the school prografms - 
•Ibmates enrolled in the college programs 
•Inmate population by sex 
•Inmate population fluctuations by month 
•Offense breakdown , « 

•Rate of admission by.majd!^ offense. . 

The report entitled 30 Years of Progress 
traces the historical development of the 
' Texas Department of Corrections from 1947 
through 1977. It includes a list of the ad- 
ministrators, board members, and certain 
staff members involvedMn the department 
during this period. The report ako chroni- - 
cles the developmentof programs and se. - 
vices in the department and the buildings, 
constructed during this j>eriod of time. 

Correctional agencies concerned witSi :hc 
incfcasing'amounts of agency resources di- 
verted to the demand information process 
may wish to analyze tbesc excellent reports. 
These repofts illustrate the data most fre- 
quently requested and they depict formats 
for presentation of information. * 
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Routing and logging modiflt 

Many obstacles to generating responses 
to demand information requests originate 
in the mechanics of receiving and recording 
the requests. For example: 
•Duplicate requests are frequently received 
in separate units of the agency and elicit' 
duplicate response efforts. 
•A request rouied to an inappropriate re- 
spondent must be reassessed and forwarded. 
•An analysis and evaluation of the demand 
information process requires formal logging. 

Key elements in an efficient response 
process are routing and logging. For the 
sake^ of efficiency and accountability the 
response process must control the routing 
and logging of the requests received. Du- 
plication of response efforts and misguided 
use of agency resources must be avoided. 

There is a variety of routing and \\)g- 
ging methods used throughout the correc- 
tional community.. The Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Corrections utilizes a model in 
which all requests for information are ini- 
tially routed to one office in the research 
section. A "Data Request Form" serves as 
the log record (see Figure 7.3). The person 
assigned to answer the request is usually a 
member of the^ research staff unless there 
are others better qualified to respond. 

In the Oregon Corrections Division all 
requests for information requiring compu- 
ter assistance are routed to a policy com- 
mittee. The committee consists of all di- 
vii^ion administrators, and together they 
yMtpdt policy issues involved in developing 
the response. Examples of these issues are: 
•Who will have access to the information? 
•What is the priority of the request? 
•Whether or not a charge will be assessed 
for the information? 

Decisions by the committee promote 
cooperation among the departments. These 
committee decisions relieve the data pro- 
cessing section of that responsibility and 
help to ensure consistent and expedient ac- 
tions by the entire staff. 

The logging system used by the Georgia 
Department of Offender Rehabilitation's 
automated. The log, on a Univac 1 100 Sys- 
tem, employs a key word search capability 
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and comment selection. The system records 
the title, up to 9 key words, 10 statements, 
.the author of the response, the time spent in 
preparation, the type and location of the 
report,, and the cost of compiling the re- 
sponse. An example of the system's output 
is contained in Figure 7.4. 

Several states have manual logging sys- 
tems for recording requests and correspon- 
dence. The systems usually consist oi a 
columnar ledger with entries for basic in- 
formation items such as th^ date received, 
source of request, description of the request 
and the individual to whom the request is 
referred for response. 

In addition to these basic entries, some 
correctional departments add entries which 
may be of particular benefit to that agency. 
For example, the log sheet used by the South 
Carolina Department of Corrections also 
includes entries for the date the response 
was completed and the number of man hours 
consumed.(see Figure 7.5). In the Califor- 
nia Department of Corrections the log of 
the Director's coi respondence includes many 
of the^demand information requests received 
by the agency. California classifies its cor- 
respondence into approximately 15 subject 
--areas with the log sheet recording the sub- / 
ject codelnnnber,'^de$:gnated respondent, 
date due and date mailed (Figure 7.6). Log 
sh eets for the Maine Department of Mental 
Health and Corrections are exceptionally 
comprehensive. They record the date in, 
nature of request, date due, date of response, 
time spent in preparation, source of data, 
comments, outside contact people, and fold- 
er number of response. | 

These routing and logging models are 
transferable to other correctional agencies 
with needs in those areas, although some 
elements of these models should be designed 
to fit each agency's unique requirements. 
The transferable elements oAthese routing 
and togging methods, include: , 
•Routing methods 

•—routed to one ofRce (Minnesota) 

— routed to policy committed (Oregon) 
•Logging techniques \ 

—automated log (Georgia) 

— manual recording (California,, Maine, 
South Carolina) 
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Figure 7.7. Computerized Mi ^er Index, Oregon Division of Corrections (reduced copy) 



Automated policy indexing 
system ^ ^ ^ 

The cement anal>sis of demand infor- 
mation requests discussed previous!) indi- 
cates that requests concerning agenc> policy 
constitute the third most frequent request 
received by correctional agencies. There are 
two problems in respondingto such requests: 
•The policy in question may not exist in 
written form. 

•The person answering the request may 
not be fully inforned about all the agency*s 
policies. 

Many agencies are ill-prepared to respond 
to questions about their policies Until re* 
ccntly, some correctional agencies were ex- 
empt from state laws requiring formal policy 
development (revieu through public hear- 
ing, legislative committees, etc) This exemp- 
tion has been recently revoked in many 
such states (e.g., Wisconsin) and these agen- 
cies arc now faced with the task of foi mu- 
lating formal policy statements for all aspects 

agency operations Other correctional 



agencies have been slow to develop and 
document policies and procedural rules. The 
lack ^formal policy statements and the 
resulting inconsistency of administrative 
procedure has caught the critical eye of the 
courts, bringing about charges of arbitrary 
and capricious action on the part of correc- 
tional administrators. 

In some correctional agencies, particu- 
larlv administratively large and complex 
agencies, it is difficult for the respondent to 
be fully informed about the policies of all 
agency sections. The respondent may not 
know if a specific policy exists, if there is a 
formal statement of it, if the statement is 
current, who is responsible for enforcing 
the policy and who is affected by the policy. 

The Oregon Corrections Division has 
developed an automated policy index sys- 
tem which significantly expedites the pro- 
cess of responding to policy requests. This 
system is a good candidate for transfer to 
other institutions. In Oregon, all correction- 
al policies, procedures, rules and letters of 
agreement governing administration are 



published and bound in separate volumes. 
A computerized master index of all policy 
statements includes an alphabetical listing 
of each policy and its status as cither a letter 
of agreement, agency rule, policy, or pro- 
cedure. This index also includes the date of 
last revision so the staff member answering 
the request can check the currency of the 
policy. 

An index for each volume (i.e., policy, 
rules, etc.) has also been computerized and 
this index indicates which areas of agency 
administration are affected by each direc- 
tive. The index includes the date the policy 
or rule becomes effective. In this case, Ore- 
gon's computer is used like a word proces- 
sor for agency policy. The system allows 
quick and easy index updating and provides 
printed copies of all indices for distribution 
throughout the agency. Examples of the 
output of the Oregon automated policy in- 
dexing system are provided sn Figures 7.7 
and 7.8. 

Various aspects of this automated policy 
indexing system are transferable to agen- 
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cics experiencing response diffi'.ulties to 
policy. Obviously, the idea of assembling 
all policies into a single source and index- 
ing policies by administrative area is wise. 
In addition, the system concepts are trans- 
ferable as are various aspects of the output 
design. ^ 



Statittirai analysis and report 
generation software 

Statistical analysis and report generation 
technologies are frequently required to re- 
spond to demand information requests. To 
meet these programming needs, correctional 
agencies either design in*house statistical 
and report generation packages or acquire 
commercial packages topcrform these func- 
tions. 

Unfortunately these programming re- 
sources do not solve all software problems 
in responding to ad hoc requests. In-house 
programs are limited by the ability of the 
agency staffto design and maintain software. 
Also, in-housc progyrams are usually designed 
fur a specific function and are less general- 
izable to the range of capabilities required 
for demand information processing. 

Commercial packages also have limita- 
tions. Correctional agencies may report 
that such packages are available when ac- 
tually access to them is through an outside 
agency. Access may be via the state data 
center or the computer fa» .litics of a univer- 
sity. To make use of each package in these 



situations, the agency must make a tape of 
the data and transfer the tape to the other 
facility. Another problem with commercial 
packaging is that the file structure of the 
agency data base may not fit the configura- 
tion requirements of the report generation 
or statistical software packages. In these 
instances the agency must manipulate the 
data before th^ese packages can be used. 
The extra cost of running commercial pack- 
ages is a further consideration. These re- 
source packages are technically available in 
the correctional community but practically 
the use of them is very restricted. 

To counteract restrictions imposed by 
commercial packages and to reduce costs, 
agencies have supplemented in-house pro- 
gramming by designing complete retrieval 
packages, or refining the applications of 
the commercial packages. For example, the 
Ohio Department of Corrections has de- 
veloped in-house an EXTRi^CT program 
for retrieval and listing. The program ex- 
tracts those data elements from the data- 
base that are needed for the response so 
that other analyses may be performed on 
only those selected elements rather than 
against the total database. This procedure 
reduces the computer time necessary for 
the analysis and saves the agency time and 
money. 

Sophisticated statistical analysis packages 
such as SPSS and SAS are not cost benefi- 
cial when the most frequent applications 
are limited to cross tabulations of two or 
three data elements. The Ohio Department 



has developed a CROSSTAB program to 
perform this cross tabulation function in 
place of a complete statistical package. This 
program is frequently used with the data 
elements selected by the EXTRACT pro- 
gram. Data elements that are repeatedly 
used in analyses are extracted and stored 
on a separate file for a limited time rather 
than being extracted for each application. 
Both of these programs, the EXTRACT 
and CROSSTAB, are designed for use by 
nontechnical personnel from remote termi- 
nals. The programs are interactive and easy 
to use. 

The Georgia Department of Offender 
Rehabilitation is operating an in-house de- 
veloped report generation package — Golden 
Retriever. In addition to performing the 
functions of a report generator, such as 
retrieving the necessary data elements from 
the data baie and formatting the report. 
Golden Retriever outputs the computer time 
and cost for each application of the pack- 
age. Knowledge of the time and cost in- 
volved in the response is essential for plan- 
ning and managing a demand information 
process. The Georgia package, designed to 
operate on the Univac 1100 series, is re- 
stricted to a single file structure and a fixed 
length rccprd. It is used daily in the Geor- 
gia Department for special runs and for 
some standard reports. 

Other agencies using MARK IV, a com- 
mercial report generation package, have 
taken advantage of its capacity for accom- 
modating multiple requests in one compu- 
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tcr run. Up to 256 sets of logic can be 
processed in one pass of the data base. Nine 
differcot reports can be formatted from one 
sfct of logic inputs and multiple files can be 
coordinated. The Virginia Department of 
Corrections combines all rnfonriation re- 
quests fnto two MARK IV computer runs 
per week and has significantly reduced the 
"Analysis costs of the agency. The Ohio Youth 
Commission makes similar use of MARK 
IV. They estimate that MARK IV is used in 
over 90% of their special requests. 

Modal data bases 

The quality of an agency*s data base is 
determined by the amount of data collected 
and the accui:acy of the data maintained. 
The data base of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Corrections has both data element 
breadth and is highly reliable. Demand in- 
formation requests received by this agency 
are rarely, if eycr» denied for lack of infor- 
mation. 

The Minnesota agency's Research and 
Information Systems "Activity Report" for 
July 1979 describes the informationsystems 
of the agency. The report includes an enu- 
meration of the systems which are currently 
active* the systems currently being devel- 
oped, the new systems which will soon be- 
come integrated parts of the Corrections 
Management Information System, and sys- 
tem enhancements designed to better satis- 
fy user needs. Figure 7.9 presents the details 
^ of this report. The reader should note that 
the chronological file included as part of 
the offender tracking system has more ap- 
plications than merely recording the move- 
ment and actions of the offender. Each 
inmate action, such as program participa- 
tion, work history while in prison,'disciplin- 
ary actions, etc., can be pulled from the 
chronological file and organized into a 
complete record of all occurrences of that 
one activity. 

The comprehensive nature of the Minne- 
sota data base enables the agency to be 
respojisive to nearly- all the information 
needs of the agency. The files are main- 
tained on an IBM 370 series computer in 
the state data processing center. 
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The primary mission of the Minncsoto 
Deportment of Corrections is to protect 
the public. In order to occompllsh this 
mission, the deportment 1$ committed to 
the development ond odmlnistrotion of 
policies ond progroms thot will both con- 
trol offenders* Inoppropriote behovlors 
ond o$$?st offenders In functioning as low/ 
obTding citizens. These policies ond pro- 
groms dcol with both juvenile aid odult 
offenders In Institutions os well os In the 
community« 

To ochleve its mission, the deportment's 
odmlnistotors must moke rotlonol choices 
in the oreos of policy, progromming a>d 
monogemcnt. Rotionol decision mol<lng 
requires the use of relloble, time!/, ok! 
relevant infoirmotlon. Research, Recordsl 
Monogement and Informotlcn Systems j 
stoff work wi<h personnel throughout the I 
deportment to help ensure that quality In- \ 
formotlon and onolyses ore Qvolloble to 
osslst both operotlonol and monogcm^t 
stoff* 

Becouse of shored Interests and respcn- 
sibllites, stoff of these three units func- 
tion OS o team to gother, mointoin, and 
onol/ze operotlonol and maiogement In- 
formotlon« The Records Monogement 
stoff Is^ responsible for initioting aid 
molntolning manual and computerized of- 
fender records. The Informotlcn Systems 
stoff design and mointoin manual aid 
coffiputer systenftt. The Research stoff 
analyzes resultant da a . There Is ex- 
tensive Intc-oction omong these oreas as 
correctional concerns seldom con be od- 
dressed by one octlvity clone. This team 
opprooch maximizes the use of stoff ex- 
pertise to ensure that the deportment 
employs the best monogement proctlces 
in the conduct of the public's offoirs./ 



IRCSEARCH 

The Le9isloture hat recognized the lm» 
portonce of research by directing the De- 
portment of Corrections to cstoblish o 
research copobillty so thot correctlonol 
progroms and policies moy he fully od- 
dressed (MS 241.05, subd, 5), 

Research octivitles focus on Issues which 
hove procticol oppllcotion to the dolly 
operations of the deportment* These oc- 
tivitles center on four mojor oreos: pro- 
grom evoluotion, policy onolysls, foct 
finding, ond technical osslstonce« The 
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following explonotlon of these four oreot 
is intended to be brief and generol. 

Progrem evoluotion reseorch focuses on 
ine procM and outcofne of octlvitles 
sponsored by the department which ore 
Intended lo produce desired changes in 
offenders, Progrom evoluotion reseorch 
contributes to the improvement of cor* 
rect ionol progrons«f 

Policy onoivsis focuses on the selection 
ond evoluotion of oltemotive strotegies to 
ochleye deportment goots* Policy aiolysis 
con also Kelp to Identify issues thot must 
be oddressed by deportnmtot policy md 
to evotuote the effectiveness of current 
policies^ 

Foct Flndino consists of the octivities 
Involvtd in responding to requests for 
infornKition necessory for reportSi ploirw 
ning, end decision moking^ \^ 

Technicol . ossistonce Involves providing \ 
advice ond services to corrections person- 
nel regarding reseorch *mxt^ methods, 
ond techniques.. 

In oddltion, reseorch services moy be pro* 
vided to persons or orgonlzotlons outside 
of the deportn:>ent< 

Activities of Research Stoff 

' Proyoni Evoluotion Research onolysts 
Jn the deportment ore Involved currently 
in evoluotion of o number of correctioool 
progroms« Eoch nf' these Is described 
briefly In the section below. Other 
smaller scole evoluotlons ore done os re- 
quested. 

I, Crime Victim Crisis Center 
Evokioticn. 

In W77 the Deportment of Cor- 
rections wos directed by fhe 
Stote Leglsloture to estobttsh 
Crime Victim Crisis Centers 
Three such centers were opened 
In October of thot yeor In Mln- 
neopolls, St. Paul, and Mower 
County. Each offers a vorlety of 
services including crisis Inter- 
ventlcn, emergency building re- 
pdr, ond counseling ond referrol 
to victims of mony types of 
crimes. 

Speclol teglslotlve oppropriotlons 
through June, 198! oilow for on/ 
going evoluotion of the Centers 
In terms of their Impoct on the 
crlmlnoi Justice system. The 



evoluotion design Includes con- 
sideration of the Centers* ossist- 
once to crime ^ctlms, the' no- 
turt of community ottitudes 
generoted by the Centers, the 
need for the Centers, and the 
deslrobillty of establishing new 
Centers.* 

Two reports, Teglslotlve Re- 
port/Crime Victim Crisis Cen- 
ters, 197^ and "^rlme Victim 
Crisis Centers/R^seorch Re* 
port," (Morch I, ft79) ore ovoll- 
oble. A finot report will be 
completed by December, 1981./ 

2. Sex Offender Treatnr>ent Pro- 
grom Evoluotiont' 

The Deportment of. Corrections 
Initiated o specialized treatment 
progrom for sex offenders ot 
Minnesota Corrections Facility/ 
Lino t Lakes (MCF/LL) in lote 

1978. A Low Enforcenmt As- 
sistance Administrotlon (LEAA) 
gront provided for a two port 
evoluotion: (I) on ossessment of 
the operotlons of 'the progrom 
bosed on nr>eosures of the treqt- 
ment groip while in treotment 
ond (2) determination of the ef« 
fectlvehcss of the progrom fol- 
lowing rcleose. Doto ore to t>e 
collected vlo telephone contacts 
with porole ogents regordlng re- 
cidivism ond other meosures of 
odJustnr>ent such cs occupational 
and resldcntlol s^oblllty. This is 
on effort to determine if spe- 
clol I zed treotment Improves the 
socio/sexuol adjustment of se- 
lected sex offenders ond, thus, 
reduces the likelihood thot they 
will commit further sex of- 
fenses. Comporisops wilt be 
drown between men who conv 
plete the program and o group 
who hove not porticipoted. 

A prellmlnory report regordlng 
both ospects of the evoluotion 
will be ovollobte In December, 

1979, ond up/dotes will oppeor ot 
six n>onth Intervots thereofter. 
Extensive follow/up doto will be 
included In the* final report ot 
the end of the grant period, 
June, 1981.. 

3, Free Venture Evoluotion/ 

Prison Industries hove frequently 
foiled to serve either the eco- 



nomic or the rehobllltotlve ob- 
jectives towords which they 
were directed. In lote 1976 the 
•T^ree Venture" model wos devel- 
oped to rectify this problem. It 
Is on attempt to structure and ^ 
operote prison industries In o 
monner which resembles their 
free world counterports os close- 
ly OS possible. Since 1977 LEAA 
tvss provided Minnesota with 
funds to implement the nrKxIel In 
certoln shops. In October, 1978 
the reseordi division In the De- 
portment of Corrections wos o- 
worded o two year LEAA grant 
to reseorch the progrom. .The 
purposes of the project ore two/ 
fold: (I) descriptive: whot 
type(s) of Inmotes ore ottrocted , 
to and/or selected for portlclpo- 

tion In the Free Venture shopf 
and whot do they do? (2) evoluor 
tlv« how does employment In 
such o ,sIk)P effect on "innrwte 
during his/her Involvement ond 
during the post/rclcose period; 
how does the existence of such 
shops effect the Institution? 
The onolyses will Involve cbm- 
porlson of the Free Venture In- 
motes from Mlnnesoto Stote Pri- 
son (MSP), MCF/LL, ond Mln- 
nesoto Correctlonol Institution 
for Women (MCIW) with ^ondom ' 
somples of troditionol Industry 
ond stot^ services workers se- 
lected from MSP, MCF/LL, 
Stote Reformotory for Men ' 
' (SRM) ond MCIW and nrxjtched on 
signlficont bockground voriobles. 
An interim report for J976/77 
will be ovoltoble In November, 
1979, and o finot report for the 
1978/1979 period In November, 
1980. 

P olicy Analysis 
J 

The- Research Unit conducts severol pro- 
jects designed to old in the development 
of deportmental policy. Current projects 
Include Inmate clnssificotlon, community 
corrections Impocl, porole declslon/mok- 
Ing, ond populotlon onalysls.} 

I. Inmot** Closslficotlon; 

The purposes of the Inmote Clos- 
slficotlon Project ore the devel- 
opment end Implementotlon of 
on objective, behovtorolly/ 
oriented system of cloislflcotlon 
which will ploce on Inmote on 
one of the four security levels 
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maintained by the Department 
of Corrections. , Information 
tned in making initio! clossifico- 
tion ond re/clossificotion de* 
cislons will include the inmote*s 
prior criminal conviction histor/i 
prior incorcerotlon his tor/, dis- 
clpllnory record during prior In- 
carcerations, commitment of- 
fenses, and disclpllnor/ record 
during the current Incarceration.' 

The projfct Is funded by the No. 
tlonol Institute of Corrections 
and is scheduled for completion 
In December, 1979. A pre- 
llmlnory report d<*5cribing the 
structure of the clossiflcotlon 
system ond the appropriate de- 
cision criteria has been pro- 
duced.. 

2. Community Corrections Impoct 
Study 

The Impoct Study involves the 
collection ond analysis of doto 
on sentencing patterns In the 
district ond juvenile • courts of 
counties portlclpotlng In the 
Community Correction^* Act, 
which wos possed by the Mln^ 
nesoto Legislature In 1973, The 
doto on sentencing potterns ore 
collected for the purpose of pro- 
viding declslon/mokers with in- 
formotlon on the extent to which 
ony.chonges in the proportions of 
odult ond juvenile offenders 
committed to stole Institutions 
con be ottributed to por- 
ticipotlon in the Community 
Corrections Act. Further, the 
doto provide Information on any 
chonges In locol sentencing pot- 
terns. 

The Impoct Study Is on ongoing 
project* An Interim report wos 
produced In 1977, ond graphs ond 
tobtes on sentencing potterns ore 
periodicolly up/doted^ 

3. Porole Declslon/MoklnQ 

The Parole Decision/Making 
Study Involves the collection of 
Informotlon on the use of the 
porole declsion/moking guide- 
lines (porble "matrix") used by 
the Minnesota Corrections Boord 
In determining porole eligibility. 
This Information includes the 
tabulation of risk ond severity 
levels of Inmates receiving a 
new odmlssion hearing, months 



of Incorcerotlon assigned by the 
board, and the nuntbors ond 
types of departures mode from 
the guidelines*. 

The purpose of the project Is to 
provide on ongoing monitoring of 
the Minnesoto Corrections Board 
decisions and the extent to 
which they odhere to the guide- 
lines* The study also provides 
doto on the expected time In- 
mates will serve. These doto ore 
useful, for projecting future 
chonges^ In Institutional popu- 
lotions*/ 

t The study Is ongoing, ond reports 
ore currently available on Torget 
Release Dote (TRD) decisions in 
1977 and 1978, ond on jguldellne 
deportures for these some years, 

4. Populotlon Anolysls.'- 

Population Analysis covers o 
variety of both long/term ond 
short/term projects* It Is de- 
signed to old declsion/mokers In 
the depatment In^plonnlng for 
effective utilization of re- 
sources* Population projection 
studies ore completed ond dis- 
seminoted os needed for plan- 
ning. Demographic profiles of 
the Instltutionol populations moy 
be pro(^uced periodicolly to 
examine such foctors os race and 
oge con figurot Ions ond their Im- 
poct upon the various irv 
stitutlonol programs either being 
offered or considered./ 

Fact Finding. 

the Research Unit responds to doto re- 

guests primorily from other units In the 
leportment of Corrections* Exomples of 
doto recently requested Include: ,tbe . 
number of Inmates ot SRM under the oge 
of twenty/one who do not hove o high 
school diplomo; the number of Incorcer- 
oted vejerons; the current ogent for of- 
fenders released from Minnesoto cor- 
rectional institutions* 

If the li\formation requested Is not cur- 
rently ovniloble on the computerized Cor- 
rections Mcnogement Information System 
(CMIS), the Research Unit moy olso col- 
lect doto from Inmate base files ond other 
sources. Exomples include doto on Incor- 
ceroted women offenders (requested for 
planning purposes) ond the n>onthly segre- 
gation report, which tabulates InmoteS* 
days In segregation. . The Unit also re- 
sponds to numerous notlpnol surveys sent 
to the deportment. 



Technical Assistance/ ' • 

Not oil research octivlty engaged In by 
the Deportment of Corrrectlons is done, 
directly by the Research Unit* The Re- 
search Unit has the responsibility of re« 
viewing oil research octlvltles under the 
monogement of other Department of Cor* 
rectlons units ond, when necessary, reiv 
derlng odvlce ond technical ossistonce* 
Technlcol osslstonce con take the fol- 
lowing forms: reviewing ond odvislng on 
research goals and methodology, 'helping 
design doto collection forms, performing 
doto processing, ond assisting In doto 
onol ysls*. 

Research review ond technical osslstonce 
ore provided In the following contexts: 

Major studies ond evoludtlons of cor- 
rectional progroms ore occoslonolly fund- 
ed by the department by gront or sub/ 
controct ond conducted by outside flrnis 
or ogencles. The Research Unit will re- 
view research components of^ such grants 
ond sub/controcts- for meosurobllity of 
gools ond objectives, cppropr lateness of 
research methodology, ond potential use- 
fulness of ony research findings. One 
such project currently In progress Is the 
Maximum Security Prison Tronsitlon 
Study funded by the Notional Institute of 
Corrections. 

The deportment also has the respon- 
sibility under the Community Corrections 
Act (CCA) of reviewing ond monitoring 
local CCA unit research plons ond octlv- 
ltles* 

All units within, the deport mmt moy 
request osslstonce in developing surveys 
or questionnaires or moy request doto 
processing services. In the post, the Re- 
seorch Unit has helped Personnel and 
Community Services os well os the Insti- 
tutions with special projects. The Re- 
seorch Unit helps Ihe Victim Services 
Division ond the Serious Juvenile Offend- 
er Progrom* Technical osslstonce Is also 
being pjovlded to th^ correctional indus- 
tries program* 

Future Plons 

Reseorch octlvltles also include plonning 
futu^^e reseorch. Proposals moy" be de- 
veloped to onswer questions posed by De- 
portment of Corrections odminlst rotors 
Old in plonning for new focilltles or pro- 
grams, or to assess the impoct of post 
policy chonges* Plois moy include pro- 
jects to be done by the current research 
staff and resources or, for larger, studle^ 
may In odditlon involve outside funding 
sources. , • 
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Two new projects will be initiated during 
ttwk fw»vt <i« months 



the next six months^ 

L Conr>munIt>; 
Evaluation:' 



Corrections Act 



A new Cocnnwnity Corrections 
Act evoluotion will go beyond 
the current impoct study. Ttie 
study may address such issues as 
costSi social ''control, equal- 
ization formulo, and the imppct 
on state and local correctional 
facilities. Current staff will be 
involved in the project while ef- 
foc'ts ore mode to obtain od* 
ditionol funding. 

2. Institutional Usoge 

This study will develop a plon for 
the integroted use of the de- 
portment's correctional irv- 
stltutions< 

Otfier smaller scale projects will 
be developed to meet de- 
partment needs.. 



IRECORDS MANAGEMCNT 

ResponsiSility for mointoining central re- 
cords rests with the Records Unit of the 
Deportment of Corrections. The chief 
clientele using this data ore Deportment 
of Corrections staff, low enforcement 
ogencles, ond state ond federal agencies.. 



ST'counties of the State* Minnesota low 
(Chopter 2AI.06) requires thSt this Irtr 
formotion be recorded, organized, and re- 
ported for eoch individual on a co» 
ordlnoted* statewide bosis. The Infor- 
mation Systefm Unit wos established to 
perform these information functions 
quickly, accurately, ond economically* 
Information Systems provides modern 
communication, information processing, 
ond data storage for Institution, field ser- 
vices, and community programs. Coordi- 
notlon is provided with state ogencies, 
ond other state and federal crimirwl jus- 
tice data systenns. The Information Sys- 
tenns Unit provides the meons ond tech- 
nical staff to: 

• Aid operational units plan sys- 
tenns to meet their needs, 

Analyze current systenns and 
needs 

Design new opprooches to meet 
identified needs 

Assure the systenrxs meet user 
needst 

Modify and enhonce systems os 
needs change 

Train operating staff in system 
operation ond use 

Plon for future nrKxiificotion and 
enhoncements as new tech- 
nologies become available 



Records Monogement is designed to coor- 
dinate, standardize, ond systemotize the 
storoge, retrieval, retention, and dispos* 
tion of records rViaintained within the 
state correctional system, it also deter- Systenrw Monogement 
mines the mbst economical ond effective 
methods of records control.. 



.Assure systeott function ef- 
ficiently end effectively 



Records ore monoged ond mointoined ir^ 
computerized, microfilmed, and monuol 
files for the Corrections Management In- 
forrfiotion System (CMIS), Criminal Jus- 
tice Reporting System (CJRS), Computer- 
ized Criminal History (CCH), ond County 
Juvenile Court Report (CJC), systems. 
Ttie Unit maintains complet** ond- up/ to/ 
dote records for ready Informotlon re- 
trieval. All data ore maintained 'in oc- 
•c'ordonce with Minnesota i>tatutes gov- 
erning records retention, disposition, oc- 
cess, ond dissemination. 



irrORMATION SYSTEMS 

More than 2000 pieces of Information 
atx>ut offenders In the seven Mlrviesoto 
correctlonol focllltles ore generated eoch 
day. Information Is olso gcneroted by ttie 



Systems monogement Is the ongoing su- 
pervising ond molntenonce of on operating 
system. This Includes modiflcotlons to 
the system ond occomponying docu- 
mentation, updating procedures ond re- 
lated troinlng. 

The following systems ore currently 
active; 

I. Offender Trocking System- 

The Corredtions Monogement In- 
formation System, (CMIS) is an 
online data bose system. Doto 
ore entered Into terminals for 
tronsmisslon to a central conv 
puter where they, are Im- 
medlotely ovalloble for use. 



CMIS Data Bose Files:, 

Master Index File , 

The purpose of ttie Master 
Index Flle» Is to provide a 
meons of recording ond 
maintaining historical nome 
Identification data on of- 
fenders. 

Identification File 

The Identification file con- 
tains Information regarcUng^ 
on offender's status, living 
and work assignments, hear- 
ing octlons ond demograph- 
ics. 

Offense File . 

The offense file contains Irv 
formotlon regarding tt>e 
sentence(s) ond affense(s) 
for which o specific of- 
fender has been committed. 

Visitor File 

The visitor file contains In- 
formation on offender's visi- 
tors, ond those Individuals 
banned from visiting. 

Chronological File 

The chronological file con- 
tains Information on move- 
ment ond octlons tdken re- 
gordiog on offender. The 
chronological file reflects 
these events In chron- 
oloiglcal order.- 

2. Jolls ond Locki^ Systems 

Ttie jolls and lockup system con- 
tains doto on eoch Individual 
odult ond juvenile booked ond 
conflr>ed at approximately 165 
local correctional focllltles. 
Doto ore jcntered on site using 
, ttic state Criminal Justice Net- 
work. 

3. County Juvenile Court System 

Ttic statewide County Juvenile 
Court System gott^rs Irv 
formotion from counties re- 
gordlng Individuals receiving dis- 
positions from County Juvenile 
Courts. 
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CSnmunl ty Corrections System 

The Community Corrections Sy». 
tem contains Inforntotlon on oc* 
tlvltles regording Individuols 
vised by Conununlty. Cor- 
rections Act units. 

5. Crimlnol Justice Communicotion 
Network Interfaces 

A. The MfnnesotJ CrIm?no| 
, Justice Information System 
^ (CJIS) provides o means to 
exchonge infonnotion state* 
wide on crime okI crlm- 
' * inols* It also nKsintoIns di« , 
rect compufer inierfoces 
with both the Notionol 
" Crime information Center 
(NCiO (Dd the t4ationol 
Low Enforcement Tele* 
communicotlons Network 
' (NLETS), enabling in- 

formotion occess Iocq1» 
state, and federal low en* 
for cement ogencies. 

B. The Criminol Justice Re- 
porting System (CJRS) or- 
ganizes the collection bf 
stotcwide criminol justice 
doto for the Uniform Crime 
f^eports (UCR), Conv 
putcrized Criminol History 
" , (CCH), the State Judiciol 
Information System (SJIS), 
the Correction Management 
Information System (CMIS), 
end Locol Criminol Justice 
Informotion Systems 
(LCJIS)» As o component of 
this communication net- 
work, the Deportment of 
Corrections is chorged with 
the responsTibility ^of re- 
porting, through the CJRSi 
the* actions token regard- >g 
individuols in the state's' 
correctional system.^ 

Systems Analysis 

Systems Analysis is the study and eval- 
uation of information needs end re- 
quirements ond the design of o system to 
meet those needs* Projected benefits, 
costs, and time schedules ore included in 
the ar>alysis»> 

The deportment is currently engaged in 
four system onolysis studies: uniform 
parole reporting, notional prisoner sto- 
tistics, inmate classification, <yid industry 
occounting«. 



1. Uniform Porole Reporting 

The Deportment is required oiv 
nuolly to report parole doto to 
the Nationol Council on Crime 
and Delinquency. Currently o 
monuol procedure is being uti- 
,lized to meet these require- 
ments. An onolysis is being done 
to study the possibility of using o 
computerized method.,' 

2. Notional Prisoner Stotistics Re- 
porting 

The deportment is required cn- 
nuolly to report data on od- 
missions ond releoses to Notionol 
Prisoner Stotistics. An onolysis 
is being conducted to determine 
if using o conr^puterized method 
is feosible«, 

3. Inmote Ctq^ificotion 

The Department hos requested 
system support to develop on ob» 
Jectlve method for determining 
the security level at which on 
offender will initially and sut>- 
sequently be supervised. 

k. Industry Accounting 

The Department (">os developed o 
privote industry^Free Venture 
work program for inmotes. An 
outomoted industry occounting 
. .system is needed to provide 
- nrMnog^ent with timely and ac« 
curote reports to control the if>- 
di^iduol work progronns, 

Systi&ms Desiqry 

c 

, Systems design begins «jpon completion of 
the system onolysis. It defines the finol 
system In detoil or>d c;eotes the necessary 
methods ond procedures under which the 
system will operate. 

The following systems, which will soon 
become integrated ports of the Correc- 
tions Monogement Information System ore 
in tite design stoge:. 

I. Heolth core will rocord ond re- 
port on mental and physical 
t)eolth i^ossessment and treat- 
ments. Bosic feotures include 
quontification of heolth core 
needs, unit scheduling, outside 
service reporting, ond detection 
of epidemiologicol \Ttf\6%^ 



2. kvnote progroms will monitor 
the pkxcemcnt aid perfornrKnce 
of Individual offenders in Insti- 
tution programs* 

3* Field service reporting will co* 
ver' the coseloodst categories of 
supervision, due dotes for pro- 
grea reports on coses osslgned 
to state ogcnts, CCA county o- 
gents, and non/CCA county 
ogentS4 

4. - Interstate Compoct reporting 

will account for offenders from 
other state ond federal Jurls- 
dictlonsn 

5. Count controf trocks the loco- 
tion of inmates at oH times dur- 
ing the.day ond furnishes reports 
to support counts by the staff., 

6. DiKipline reporting will record 
and maintain InfornrKition on In- 
mate disciplinory reports, hear- 
ings, penalties, and oppeats< 

System Enhancements 

System enhancement is the result of a 
cooperotive effort between users of the 
system ond those responsible for the nxn- 
ogement of the system. As users define 
new needs, the needs ore analyzed, ond 
enhancements designed and implemented 
to satisfy the needs.) 

The following enhancements ore currently 
in design and will be implemented in the 
third quarter of 1979.. 

1. Identificotion, denrK>graphics, of- 
fense, and chronological re- 
sponse screens ore t>eing changed 

. to improve readability. 

2. A caseworker code will be odded 
to the offender index report. 
This report will then become a 
<jQily» on/line report., 

3. Visitor subsystem responses ond 
reports ore being expanded.. 

4. The CM1S operating monuol U 
being updated, ond o CMIS od- 
ministrotive procedures monuol 
is being written.. 
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Litigation and automated 
data procassing 

Civil litigation in corrections has created 
a grpat need for information. Adequate in- 
formation can ease the litigious demands 
on an agency in two ways* First, informa- 
tion can be used to prevent or remedy situa- 
tions which could be grounds for law suits, 
especially civil tights cases challenging the 
conditions of confinement. Second, infor- 
mation can assist in defending the agency 
against allegations of wrongdoing. 

The number of lawsuits in corrections 
has reached such proportions that most 
agencies do not enjoy the luxury of being 
able to prevent ligitation. Some of these 
cases are frivolous and are dismissed with- 
out g9ing to trial but others represent a 
potential cost to the state of millions of 
dollars. In all cases, and especially in those 
with **high stakes,** it is crucial that the 
correctional agency be represented by the 
best possible defense. Yet, even the best 
attorney is powerless without information. 

The Texas Department of Corrections is 
one correctional agency in which informa- 
tion production is recognized as essential in 
satisfying the legal needs of the agency. In 
the Texas Department the data processing 
section IS an integral member of the legal 
team. The Texas Department is exception- 
ally large, over 27,000 inmates, and is in- 
volved in over 600 civil cases at any one 
time. There is very little information that 
this agency could furnish about its popula- 
tion without the aid of a computer. 

For example, an issue subject to recent 
litigation was the charge that overcrowded 
conditions mcreased disruptive behavior of 
the inmates. With the assistance of counsel, 
the research department and data process- 
ing section examined the disciplinary reports 
of inmates hvmg under various conditions 
of crowding. The analysis included a com- 
parison of the number of disciplinary re- 
ports according to the population density 
of each cell block m each institution. The 
results indicated that the number of disci- 
plinary reports was related to the age of the 
inmates and not to the density of the popu- 
lation. 

Other issues addressed by the agency*s 
counsel with the assistance of the data pro- 
cessing section include. 
•Records maintained by the Texas Depart- 
ment of Corrections showed that the paroie 
board was not discriminating according to 
race w. granting parole to inmates. 
•The computerized information system au- 
tomatically reports when the racial balance 
of inmates assigned to jobs exceeds certain 
specified limits. This insures compliance 
with a consent decree. 
•Personnel records are used to reply to 
lawsuits involving equal employment op- 
portunity issues. 

•Other states* correctional agencies frequent- 
ly request information from the Texas De- 
partment to aid in their own defense efforts. 
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These examples represent only a cursory 
look at the role which data processing plays 
in litigation efforts. The most common le* 
gal issues for \vhich the computer is invalu* 
able involve comparisons of inmate demo- 
graphic and legal characteristics. Examples 
are such items as the length of sentence, 
housing and job assignments and parole re- 
leases by the age, sex, race, offense, and 
county of conviction of the inmates. 

For purposes of transfer, the correction- 
al community will want to note several 
features of the Texas model utilizing data 
processing for litigation needs: 
•Concept of the model— extertsive use of 
automu.ed records to prevent litigation and 
defend the agency before the courts. 
•Team approach to meeting litigation de-, 
mands — attorneys, researchers and data 
processing personnel. One assistant attor- 
ney^ general is also a computer specialist. 
The researchers are familiar with the in- 
formational form and content needs of at- 
torneys as well as with the contents of the 
agency*s various data bases. 
•Technology— Data Analyzer, a proprie- 
tary report generator and analysis package 
allows the insertion of Forti^an program- 
ming at 16 logic points. The package can be 
used forsimulation modeling, as well as for 
extracting and analyzing data. Computer 
output may be used directly as court ex- 
hibits. 

Transfer experience 

The transfer process is not as simple as 
physically moving a product or a concept 
from one coiYectional agency to another. 
The process itself requires special consid- 
eration for the transfer to be successful. 

Transfer process details such as cost, time 
required, staff capabilities, the degree of 
modification required, the documentation 
available and staff expectations are often 
misestimated. The administration must not 
only considerthe technical compatibility of 
the agency, but also the staff expertise re- 
quired for transfer. For example, the hard- 
ware and data base file structure of the host 
agency must be congruous with the corre- 
sponding specifications of the transferring 
agency. 

The degree of modification necessary to 
achieve compatibility must be calculated in 
terms of cost, staff time and staff ability. 
Obviously, personnel transferring the prod- 
uct must be knowledgeable, but personnel 
who will work daily with the transferred 
Items must also be well trained. Unexpect- 
ed complications such as additional modi- 
fications, inadequate documentation, mis- 
communications, and turnover can wreck 
the most carefully planned timetable. 

Ill addition to the requirements of com- 
patibility, the agency transferring tiie prod- 
uct must also be psychologically prepared 
for the new product, concept, etc. It is not 
unusual forstaff members to expect transfer 
results>to be either a miraculous cure or 



sure disaster. A predisposition in either di- 
rection negates the realism of the transfer 
and interferes with its success. Correctional 
staff should be fully informed about the 
transfer to reduce the fear of change but 
overly optimistic promises should be 
avoided. 

To avoid these problems the correctionaf 
administrator anticipating the transfer of a 
product to his agency should learn about 
the transfer process in addition to learning ' 
about the product. It may be helpful ;^ 
these administrators to contact other cor- 
rectional agencies who have experienced 
the transfer process. Some of those transfer 
efforts have been highly successful, others 
have been only marginally successful; how- 
ever, the experiences gained in these transfer 
efforts is highly transferable in itself Agen- 
cies with^uch experiences include: 
•The Mississippi Department of Corrections 
has transferred Golden Retriever, a retriev- 
al software package developed by the staff 
of the Georgia Department of Offender 
Rehabilitation. The package is operating 
on IBM 370 hardware. 
•The Louisiana Department of Correc- 
tions! system is a modification of CRISYS, 
a package originally developed for Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

•The South Carolina system is adapted 
from the original Ohio System. That sys- 
tem, (now abandoned by Ohio Department 
of Corrections but still utilized by the Ohio 
Youth Commission) is table driven with 
master file, indexes, and chained push- 
down files. 

•The New Mexico Department of Correc- 
tions and Criminal Rehabilitation has 
adapted a portion of a former Arkansas 
system but the transfer there does not ap- 
proach the turnkey operation as th^t in 
South Carolina. 

•The Virginia Department of Corrections 
IS using an adaptation of the JUSTICE 
system from IBM but the modifications to 
the system have been extensive. 
•The Ohio Department of Corrections has 
the unusual experience of rebuilding an au- 
tomated system after their onginal auto- 
mated system^ (an extensive one) was can- 
celled due to many problems. Oregon has 
experience in renovating an information 
system and restoring the confidence of^ 
users after the original system had failed to 
produce. Administrators can benefit from 
the lessons learned in Ohio and Oregon 
.^particularly with respect to establishing 
priorities among the data elements to be 
included in the system. 
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Chapter 8 



Summary and recommendations / 



The purpose of the CDAS Project was 
twofold: to describe the nature of the de- 
mand information problem and to identify 
transferable technologies which can assist 
in alleviati ng this difficulty. 

The materials pn^nted in the foregoing 
chapters deal with*a wide variety of obser- 
vations, problems, issues, procedures, and 
technologies. This chapter summarizes much 
of this information and offers recommen- 
dations for correctional administrators, data 
processing managers, and researchers which 
should enhance their capability to deal with 
demand information phenomenon. 

Nature of the problem / 

Demand information refers to those un- 
anticipated QiMoc requests that correctional 
agencies receive either from within the agen- 
cy or from the out^i(fc. The feature that sets 
these requests^apart from other kinds of 
demands is their unanticipated nature. 

Althougfi any unanticipated request is a 
problem in designing information systems, 
those that emanate from outside the cor- 
rectional institution arc the most perplex- 
ing for correctional managers. Normally, 
requests that emanate from within the in- 
stitution are sensitive to existing informa- 
tional capabilities; those from without fre- 
quently are not, and therein lies the prob- 
\lem. 

^ The fundamental questions addressed in 
this study concerned whether the source of 
such external requests can be identified, the 
cor^tent anticipated, and the analytic capa- 
bilities for resolving the requests designed 
in advance. The answer to all three of these 
questions appears to be yes, and consider- 
ing the magnitude of the problem, it be- 
hooves correctional information architects 
to give careful consiueration to these issues 
in designing future systems. 

Extent of the problem 

Most correctional administrators, data 
processing managers, and researchers indi- 
cated thai the demand information prob- 
lem is real, irustrating, and not likely to go 
away in the\ear future. Many agencies 
lacking a ^re^mlined procedure for deal- 
ing with these requests find that their re- 
sponses to such inquiries are frequently 
incomplete, untimely, and at tiin^ incon- 



sistent with other information released by 
tl^e agency. This'^has at times created em- 
barrassing situations forthe administrator, 
and sometiifies creates an aura of doubt 
about the competence of the agency and 
the trustworthiness of theinformation which 
it releases. 

Source, content and analytic 
structure of demand Information 
requests 

An analysis of 543 examples of demand 
information requests suggests that the 
source, content, and analytic structure of 
these inquiries is fi.irly predictable. Almost ^ 
twenty percent of requests are received 
from sister agencies desinjig information 
about policies, procedures,^ programs, fi- 
nances, and related administrative in^'or- 
mation. Almost one in three are receiyed' 
from other governmental agencies, typical- 
ly requiring frequency information about 
the number of inmates with specified char- 
acteristics. Although some requests deal 
with topical issues of passing interest cr 
topics of recurring intere^st, the content of 
most requests seems to follow predictable 
patterns including cross-tabulation of in- 
mates possessing certain characteristics 
and examples of the agency's policies^ pro- 
cedures, and programs. 

Surprisingly, the analytic structures of 
most requests are simple. Many simply re^ 
quest a copy of the agency*s policy in some 
area of administration or a description of a 
program, in which case no analytic tech- 
nology js necessary. The vast majority which 
require some analytic capability can Be sat- 
isfied by the use of descriptive statistics 
such as frequency distributions, cross-tab- 
ulations, pie charts, and other simple pro- 
cedures. It is rare to receive an inquiry which 
requires higher order statistical tech niques, 
and when such inquiries are received, they 
are usually not from a source responsible 
for making critical decisions about the op- 
eration and future development of the cor- 
rections system. 

The courts and 
demand information 

Although inquiries f^m the judiciary are 
not the most frequent jn number, Ihey can 



have the greatest impact on the future ad- 
ministration of thecorrectional system. The 
recent revolution in correctional jijrispru- 
dence is having a critical effect on both the 
design and operation of correctional infor: 
mation systems. It is obvious that agencies 
need to include judicial information require- , 
ments in the design of information systems 
if they are to protect themselves from litiga- 
tion, defend themselves in suits, or show 
compliance to court.orders. It is^not uncom- 
monTo, firid correctional agencies under 
court order wastingone orscveral man-years 
in developing compliance reports which 
could be quickly and efficiently prepared 
through the use of automation if proper 
compliance planning had taicen place im- 
mediately after the suit was concluded. 

The Correctional Case Law Demand In- 
formation Model presented in this report 
should provide substantial insight into de- 
termining the kinds of information that 
ought to be retained in an agency's infor- 
mation system so that they c?n adequately 
and expediently respond to the demand in- 
formation requests from the courts. 

A model system 

After surveying.all 52 correctional sys- 
tems in the United States and studyin gsev - 
enteen in detail, no modehystcm ^rh^ariZP^'^ 
ling demand information requests was iden- 
tified. Some systems deal with the problem 
better than others, but none has developed 
a complete system which is a good candi- 
date for transfer to sister insti,tutions. 

The failure of a plurality of correctional 
systems to deal effectively with the problem 
probably originates from the fa'^t that de- 
mand information phenomena is rather 
recent and we are only beginning to under* 
stand its scope and impact on the correc- 
tional community. Some states that have 
experienced a greater demand are rapidly 
developing technologies ai d procedures to 
resolve the problem \yhich should, in the 
n:ar future, provide exemplars for other 
Slates interested in resolving the difficulty. 

OBSCIS as a solution to the 
demand information problem 

Certainly the most common approach to 
the design of correctional inf ormation sys- 
tems is OBSCIS. As a solution to the.de- 
mand information problem, it has both 
a«;sets and liabilities. The'good news is 
that the data' elements recommended in 
the OBSCIS data base meet or exceed most 
requests for descriptions of inmate popula- 
tions. 

Where OBSCIS falls short is in provid- 
ing the analytic software needed for com- 
piling the information contained in a typical 
OBSCIS data base. The analytic reports 
produced by the basic OBSCIS software 
are useful in providing managers routine 
information useful for general administra- 
tion, planning, and monitoring. Unfortu- 
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natcly, the OBSCIS package does not pro- 
vide flexible analytic software so that an 
operator can search out inmates with certain 
characteristics and present them in a cross* 
tabulation involving two, three, or more 
variables. In short, OBSCIS does not pro- 
vide much analytic capability and virtual- 
ly no report generation capability. 

Demand information 
administrative policy 

^ Considering the impact that the demand 
ir^formation problem has on c9rrectionai 
institutions, it is surprishig to find that 
agencies have not developed more stream- 
lined procedures for handling external re- 
quests. A few agencies.iiave highly central- 
ized procedures wherein all demands for 
information are first received, classified, 
and prioritized, and where some degree of 
quality control can be exercised. At the 
other extreme are highly decentralized pro- 
cedures where requests may be received at 
any level of the system and quality control 
is virtually absent. 

Without centralized processing of demand 
information requests with appropriate log- 
ging and routing, the agency loses its ca- 
pability to learn from past experience, the 
agency irannot analyze prior requests nor 
forecast future ones. Administrators are 
strongly encouraged to review the demand 
information problejn within theirown agen- 
cy, identify procedures for centralizing the 
receipt, logging and routing of requests, 
and introduce quality control procedures 
to assure that requests are responded to in a 
timely and accurate manner Administrators 
must also insure that the information re- 
leased is not inconsistent with agency policy 
or prior releases, and that the analytic 
capabilities of the agency arc dispersed in 
the most cost beneficial and efficient man- 
ner. Without such sound policy and admin- 
istrative supervision, agencies are likely to 
waste valuable resources, provide untimely 
and haphazard responses, and Jimim'sHFolh 
their credibility and eiTettiveness with ex- 
ternal constituencies whose favor .ind sup- 
port are critical m the future development 
of the agency. 

Automating agency policy 

A s\|bstantial number of demand requests 
involve information about agency policy. 
The wise administrator will find great fu- 
ture benefit in automating agency policy 
for several reasons. Developing an auto- 
mated policy index will require that all 
agency policies be identified, documented, 
centralized, and indexed. Thjs is a smart 
thing to do in its own right since a plethora 
of undocumented policies leads to incon- 
sistency in administration, arbitrariness in 
decision making, and may leave the admin- 
istrator vulnerable to civil suits involving 
accusations of arbitrary and capricious 
management. 



Centralizing the agency's policies m 
written form and indexing them in the 
computer has the added advantage of pro- 
viding an efficient way of modifying exist- 
ing policies and introducing ntw ones, dis- 
seminating policy information rapidly 
without ambiguity, and provides a cost* 
effective response to policy demand infor- 
ma|ion requests. ^ 

Automating program 
descriptions 

Many of the inquiries from other cor- 
rectional agencies involve questions about 
agency programs. Typicali>, they want to 
know whether the agency has a certain kind 
of program, how many inmates are involved. 
Its cost, administrative characteristics, and 
criteria used to evaluate its effectiveness. If 
an agency only has a few programs, bro- 
chures describing these characteristics may 
suffice. If the number of programs is large 
and subject to frequent mod'fication, au- 
tomating brief descriptive information about 
each program may be a wise choice. Not 
only will it provide uniform and efficient 
responses to program requests, but it will 
also be useful to the agency itself in moni- 
toringprogram activity, fiscal planning, and 
evaluation. 

Computers: problenis 
and solutions 

In theory, compute*^ should be helpful 
in resolving the management information 
and analytic needs of correctional agencies. 
In fact, they sometimes produce as many 
problems as they solve. Where the compu- 
ter is located, access to software, personnel 
turnover^ training, administrative support, 
quality of data base, and a number of other 
factors determine whether the computer v, ill 
be a solution or an albatross. 

The results of the CDAS study indicate 
that correctional systems that have their 
own computer seem to do a more effective 
job in providing both routine management 
reports and responses to demand informa- 
tion requests. Systems whose computer ac- 
cess is through a statedata processingcenter 
seem to be less successful. This is not to 
imply that shared access is not good, but 
that it complicates theprocess and frequent- 
ly reduces capability* 

Shared computer access through another 
state agency creates a number of problems. 
Frequently, the correctional agency is de- 
pendent on the staff of another agency for 
programming and analytic .services. The 
correctional agency has little control over 
the assignment of personnel or in setting 
priorities for systems to be developed. Yet, 
it is sometimes difficult for the correctional 
agency to justify programmers and analysts 
on Its own staff since, in theory, it is sup- 
posed to receive these services from the 
state's data processing center. Correctional 
staffs lack training in the statistical and 
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report generation packages at the state da- 
ta center. These packages could greatly 
benefit ccrrcc:.^.,s but the vcndor-prov ided 
training usu<k!!> goes to the state data cen- 
ter and. It was found in a number of.in- 
stances, that the correctional agency was 
Ignorant that these software psxkages even 
existed. 

As the cost of computer hardware de- 
clines and the transferability of correction- 
al software increases, a future possible solu- 
tion m^ay be the purchase of minicomputers 
by correctional agencies formerly involved 
in shared systems. This possibility will not 
only enable correctional administrators to 
more effectively safeguard the security ancf 
privacy of their systems, but will probably 
increase the use of automated information 
in correctional decision making 



Software needs 

Fortunately, most correctional agencies 
retain the offender data needed to respond 
to most inmate-specific demand informa- 
tion requests. What they lack is analytic 
software. 

There are a member of excellent commer- 
cial report generation packages available, 
but these generally require access to flat 
files! Other limitations of some of these 
packages are that they are difficult to use, 
require extensive training, and possess more 
analytic capability than is necessary in most 
correctional environments. Instead, what 
IS needed is utility software which will al- 
low the f ompression of hierarchical files 
into a flat file which can be fed into a report 
generation package with basic descriptive 
capabilities. ^ 

Most correctional ^information systems 
use hierarchical files in which information 
about inmate characteristics, prior crimi- 
nal record, sentenci ig information, and so 
forth IS retained. Wuen a request requ.res 
searching multiple files to identify different 
kinds ofinn^ates with different characteris- 
tics, most correctional software comes to a 
halt. To respond to such requests, many 
correctional institutions have to write cus> 
tom programs to extract the information 
needed for a parttcular request. As the 
number and complexity of requests increases, 
the amount of custom programming must 
increase as well. Staff shortages being a 
perennial problem in corrections, the prac- 
tice of custom programrr.mg to answer in- 
dividual demand requests will be a short- 
lived and expensive solution in the future. 

What is needed today in most correctional 
information env ironmentj is utility software 
that would allow the compression of <n- 
mate files into a usable flat file and the 
development of a highly transferable re- 
port generation package which would pro- 
duce frequency distributions, cross»tai)ula- 
tions, pie charts, and other fundamental 
descriptive statistics. 
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Communicationt problems. 

A common problem in many correction- 
al environments is the lack of good coni^ 
munications between management and data 
processing. Most] correctional administra- 
tors are not trained a^lysts and liave little 
or no background in data prbcessing. They 
know that t hey need and want information, 
but they frequently exp^ess*these needs in 
broad generalities, Andysts and data pro- 
cessing managers ifmd it difficult to inter- 
pret the information heeds of their own 
managers. Formstance, an administrator 
may request information on the impact of a 
change in the state's parole law, but not 
indicate the areas of impact with which he 
is concerned. Lacking analytic software, 
the data processing manager may need to 
develop custom programming to produce 
the information. This takes time and raises 
doubts in the adniinistrator*s mind as to 
the capability of the agency's data process- 
ing facilities. Having not specified hi; re- 
quest in great detail, the information finally 
produced may not meet his needs, creating 
further dissatisfaction. Data processing per- 
sonnel become frustrated because they can- 
not get a more defi nitive statenjent of man- 
agement needs and suffer what they think 
to be undue criticism. 

Technologies need to be developed to 
enhance the quality of communication be- 
tween managers and data processing per- 
sonnel. One suggestion would be the de- 
velopment of a dictionary of management 
reports that could be produced Ifrom of- 
fender based data. If such a dictionary con- 
tamed the formats of various output reports 
that could be produced, and if these were 
key-woi[d indexed by data element, a man- 
ager could select the output format that 
most closely meets his needs and thereby 
give explicit direction to the data process- 
ing manager. The crt^^tion of such a dic- 
tionary] would have great benefit for cor- 
rection^ because it could be easily transferred 
from one institution to another and would 
provide developmental objectives for enhance- 
ments of OBSCIS and other transferable 
co.Tectional mforrnation systems. 

Dirty data 

Unreliable data is like contaminated wa- 
ter. It's thero* but it isn't potable. Inmate 
data bases in many correctional institutions 
contain incomplete, untirriely. and incorrect 
mfonnanon. Knowing that the data base is 
••dirty," data processing managers are fre- 
quently reluctant to produce reports basca 
upon sucli unreli.ible data. The result is the 
costly acQuisition aiid storage of informa- 
tion whose inaccuracy restricts its use. 

A number of factors contribute to the 
poor quality of correctional data bases. Fev/ 
correctional agencies have taken the tirne 
to develop good editing logic to scan in- 
coming csata and identify inconsistencies 
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ceive some training in rules of evidence to 
better understand how to convert statisti- 
cal information into evidentiary exhibits 
for \x^t in the courtroom. Similarly, lawyers 
involved in correctional litigation would 
derive great benefit from a more thorough 
understanding of the nature of the data- 
bases retained by correctional institutions 
and the limits of these data bases when used 
for statistical or analytic purposes. 

Technology transfer as 
a future solution 

The development of a correctional infor- 
mation system is an arduous, expensive, 
and time-consuming process. Since many 
of the problems faced by correctional man- 
agers are comparable, transfer of existing 
technologies seems to be a viable substitu- 
tion for developing many redundant sys- 
tems from scratch. While techtjology trans- 
fer may be more of an art than aj science, 
limited experience within the correctional 
community suggests that there is great po- 
tential and cost benefit to transferring sys- 
tems. ^ • 

Several states have gained valuable expe- 
rience transferring correctional information ^ 
systems such as the basic OBSCIS package. 
Where failures have occurred, they seem to 
emanate from an ignorance of the array of 
issues that must l^e considered in the transfer 
decisbn. While analysts may give intense 
consideration to certain technological as- 
pects of the transfer, not enough has been 
given to the managerial, procedural, and 
user aspects of the transfer problem. A 
number ofthe issues identified in the chap- 
ter on transfer technology should prove 
useful to correctional managers who. while 
technologically unsophisticated, must make 
the final decision on whether the transfer of ^ 
an information system will take place. As 
correctional budgets diminish and. 
pacity to recruit and hold technically quali- 
fied people declines, correctional managers 
may wejl find that the most efficient and 
cost-bcneficial way to advance information 
system^s will be to take advantage of the 
successes of other institutions through tcch- 
nolog^y transfer. 

Personnel turnover 

Undoubtedly, one of the major constraints 
on the development of good information 
systems is t^^e problem of recruiting and 
retaining qualified p.og-ammcrs and'sys- 
tems analysts Many states find that their 
sajary structure is simply not competitive 
S6me recruit and train relatively inexperi- 
enced personnel only to find th.ii they re- 
sign to take positions in the private sector 
once they have gained a little experience 
Correctional information systems and their 
benefit to the institution will not proceed 
unless a qualified technical staff can be re- 
tained. There are no technical solutions to 
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andcrrors. Whilemanysoftwaresystemsiden- 
tify inapprbpriate codes, not many systems 
have editing logic that will identify inconsis- 
tencies among various data elements. 

Another problem is that those charged 
with collection of the data are frequently in 
a different administrative division than those 
responsible for its storage and atialysis. 
Personnel in the intake section who gather 
much of the inma^te information rarely uti- 
lize computerized reports from the dat^ 
processing section. Not being aljser of au- 
tomated data, the incentives necessary to 
assure timely and accurate information are 
frequently absent. When the data processing 
manager receives inaccurate or iiltomplete 
information, it is usually bureaucratically 
complicated to change intake procedures 
to assure the recording of reliable informa- 
tion. Many data processing managers simply 
have to work with whatever data they get, 
and have little control over its tiineliness, 
accuracy, or completeness. However, when 
they produce reports using this informa- 
tion, it is they who are usually held respon- 
sible for the inadequacy Qf the data base. 

It is imperative that correctional manag- 
ers closely coordinate the activities of those 
who gather the data and those responsible 
for its storage and analysis. It is incumbent 
upon the correctional administrator to as- 
sure that appropriate audit procedures are 
installed. Erroneous, incomplete, or untime- 
ly information must be identified and some 
estimates of the relative accuracy of the 
data be derived so i/^it the limits of its 
reliability can be taken into consideration 
when it is used for management purposes, 
planning, monitoring, or evaluation. 

The development of highly transferable 
edit and auditing procedures would be very 
useful to the correctional community since 
it is not likely that the use of correctional 
data bases can exceed the limits of their 
reliability. 

Use of computers 
In litigation 

Automated irformation systems are nn 
extremely usefu! resource .n correctional 
litigation. Consir'ering the number of suits 
currently pending against correctional in- 
stitutions, it is surprising that more correc- 
tional administrators have not made greater 
use of data processing in defending the 
agency oi in showing compliance to court 
01. ers. Probably one of the reasons that 
correctionaf lawyers have not used much 
automation is that correctional systems lack 
flexible anal^ tic software which u respon- 
sive to the demand information requests 
associated with litigation. Development of 
titi!.ty programs to derive compressed data 
bases and the use of statistical and report 
generation packagesshouldgreatly enhance 
the utility of correctional systems. 

It would ako be helpful if research per- 
sonnel and data processing specialists re- 



thit pereontil problem in conrectiont* for 
the tsnie u^primarily fifurndtL 

Infofmatlon rtquMtt 

Many of the inquiries received by correc- 
tiontl tgendes are^va^ue and subject to 
negotiation. A number of data processing 
managers and researchen indicated th^t 
they frequently contact the inquirer to dt- 
ternfine if they would be satisfied with in* 
formation configured in a son!ewhat difn 
ferentway. These^ negotiatioi^s frequently * 
result in titilpnng the request to fit existing 
capabilities or data that has alrv^dy been 
, produced for another purpose. In fact, it is 
frequently found that t^e inquirer would be 
satisfied receiving the annual sUtistical re- 
port of the agency as opposed to an answer 
to his original request. ' - 

This phenomena suggests that a correc- 
tional agency would be wise to study the 
pattern of demand information requests it 
receives and prepare a comprehensive an- 
nual statistical report which would satisfy 
most inquiries; A number of s^tes have 
developed such reports and indicate that 
they %reatly reduced the special program- 
ming that used to be required to handle 
many demand requests. The production* of 
^uch a statistical report » along with an ef- 
foh to negotiate with inquirers as to exactly 
whatinformation^wouldsatisfytheirrequests, * 
can radically reduce the scope and perplexity 
of the demand information problem. 

Summary 

The results'of the CDAS Project suggest 
that* the dem,and information problem is 
realt predicta|)Ie» and solvable. The keys to 
resblvirigthe problem are the development 
of formalized p'rocedures for handling re- 
quests» the development of automated ana- 
lyticVrocedures to expedite the production 
of intormatidnt and the use of prior requests 
as a' requirement' " ^^lysis to forecast the 
nature of future csts' These steps will 
not only insure an enhanced capability for 
dealingwith demand information requests 
briginating from the uutside» but will have 
the indirect result of improving informa- 
tion for internal consumption as well. 
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Topics covered in the on->site visits 



Field studies were conducted in 1 7 of the 
nation's correctional systems. The purpose 
of these field studies was to analyze the 
impact of demand information requests on 
agency resources, determine how agencies 
process demand information requests, and 
identify technologies that could be trans- 
ferred within the correctional^ community 
which would resolve these difficulties. 

Listed below are the points of inquiry 
and axialyses performed in each cf the 17- 
site locations. 

1. Analysisof theadministrative organ- 
ization of the correctional agency. 

2. Flow diagram and critique of the 
current process used in receiving, routing, 
processing, and responding to demand in- 
formation requests. 

3. Analysis ofquality control procedures 
used to determine the accuracy, timeliness, 
and completeness of norrectional data bases 
and the quality of the reports produced. 

^ 4. A desciiption of how the agency logs 
demand information requests including con- 
sideration of date received, source of re- 
quest, content of request, analytic proce- 
dures involved in/esponding to the request, 
unit assigned to develop the response, etc. 

5, Criteria used to set priorities on de- 
mand information requests. 
' 6. Policy statements governing the re- 
ceipt and proces<;ing of demand informa- 
tion requests. 

7. EstimpJes of direct and indirect costs 
involved in responding to demand infor- 
mation requests. 

8. The location, size, and working rela- 
tionships among the various departments 
within the agency responsible for handhng 
demand information requests including data \ 
processing, research and evaluation, fiscal 
planning, and so forth. 



9. Analysis of the agency's current data 
processing facilities including hardware, 
software, and data base. 

10. Estimates of the extent to which au- 
tomated procedures are used in the pro- 
cessing of demand information requests. 

12. If the agency's data processing re- 
sources are in another state agency, identi* 
fication of problems in access and use of 
these facilities. 
— 13, A description of those technologies 
that managers, researchers, and data pro- 
cessing personnel feel would most facilitate 
the handling of demand information requests. 

14. The impact of current litigation on 
the processing of demand information re- 
quests. 

15. Whether or not the agency uses its 
data processing resources to defend the 
agency in litigation or to demonstrate 
compliance with existing court orders. 

16. Examples of the standard and spe- 
cial reports produced b;* the agency which 
could be used in responding to demand 
information requests. 

17. Statistical information on the agency 
and its inmate population. 

18. Description of the agency's current 
security and privacy standards and whether 
any of these standards^ can strain the dis- 
semination of information and response to 
demand information requests. 

19. Examples o][ demand information 
requests recently received by the agency ar 
well as identification on the common sources 
of demand information-within their state. 

20': Communications problems between 
administrators requesting information and 
data processing people responsible for pre- 
paring management reports. 
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V 



I Court access 

A« Rtgulating communications 
with courts: mali regulations 

1. Inspection of mail from 
inmates to Court 

Ex Parte Hull, 3 1 6 U.S. 546 ( 194 1) A 
state and its olTicers may not abridge or 
impair an inmate*s right to apply to a fed- 
eral court for a writ of habeas corpus. Ac- 
cess to the courts is a basic constitution^) 
right. 

Hudspeth v. Figgins, 584 F.2d 1345. 
(4th Cir. 1 978) The state may not threaten 
or punish a prisoner for seeking couct re- 
lief. Prisoners have a right.to access to the 
courts. , 

Jones y. Diamond, 594 F.2d 997 (5th 
Cir. 1979) Outgoing mail to licensed attor- 
neys, courta or court officials must be sent 
^unopened. Incoming mail from such sources 
may be opened only in the presence of the 
inmate. 

» Guajardo v. Estelle, 580 F.^d 748 
(5th Cir. 1978) Prison officials may not 
open.or read letters addressed to the courts, 
attorneys, or parole or probation officers. 

Taylor v. Sterrett, 532 F.2d 462 (5th 
Cir. 1976) An inmate has a First Ame.id- 
ment right to petition the government for 
redress of grievances without interference 
from prison officials. 

Marsh v. Moore, 325 F. Supp. 392 
(D, Mass. 1971) Institution docs not have 
the right to open general outgoing mail and 
inspect it irj the presence of the inmate for 
contraband. 

Taylor v. Perim\ 413 F. Supp. 189 
(N.D. Ohio 1976) Outgoing privileged mail 
cannot b^ read by administration and must 
be sent sealed. Incoming privileged mail 
may be opened and inspected for contra- 
band in presence of inmate. 

Coleman v. Crisp, 444 F. Supp. 31 
(W. D. Okla. 1977) A prisoner's right to 
access to courts was not violated by delay 
in the mailing of correspondence to a fed- 
eral judge which did not include any legal 
documents or filings. 

Rudolph V Locke, 594 F 2d 10^6 (5th 
Cir. 1979) A prison regulation providing 
that **absoluteIy nothing will be allowed to 
go from one Imtiate to another in the Se- 



gregation Units** was found to infringe an 
inmate's access to the courts, therefore 
could not be enforced, in that context. 

Procunier v. Martinez, 94 S.Ct. 1J800 
(1974) Outgoing genersil correspondence 
may not be censored unless it threatens 
insti'utional security, order, or rehabilita- 
tion. 

/ 

' 2. Providing materials and postage 
for communication wit^i court 

Morgan v. LaValle, 526 F.2d 22 1 (2nd 
Cir. 1975) Prohibition against receipt of 
postage stamps, if true, would be suspect. 

Nickens v. White, 536 F.2d 802 (8th 
Cir 1976) Exclusioh of stationery supplies 
catalogue did not deny access to the courts. 

Tyler v. Woodson, 597 F.2d 643 (8th 
Cir. 1979) A prisolier successfully stated a 
cause of action where he alleged that the 
chief social worker at-the-jail confiscated 
his legal papers thereby interfering with the 
prisoner's access i o the courts. 

Twyman v. Crisp, 584 F.2d 3 5 2 ( 1 Ot h 
Cir. 1978) Prisoners do not have an unlim- 
ited right to free postage in order to have an 
access to the court^. Reasonable regulations 
may be imposed. 1 

A prisoner does noi have the protected right 
to a typewriter. 

Lock V. Jenkins, 464 F. Supp. 541 
(D.C. Ind. 19.78) Av\pretriaLdetainee had 
no constitutional right to a typewriter as 
connected withhis right of access to courts, 

Bijoel v. Benson^ 404 F. Supp. 55? 
(S.D. Ind. 1975) Inmate does not have a 
right to a typewriter. 

Taylor v. Perini, 413 F. Supp. 189 
(N,D. Ohio 1976) Postage, to court must be 
-paid. ^ 

3. Deiay of mail 

Johnson V. Avery, 393 O.S. 483 ( 1 969) 
It is fundamental that access of prisoners to 
the courts for ihe purpose of presenting 
their complaints not be denied or obstruct- 
ed. 

Martin v. Wainwright, 526 F.2d 938 
(5th Cir. 1Q76) Allegations of interference 
with outgoing legal mail states a claim. 

Tyler V. Woodson, 591 F.24643(8th 
Cir. 1979) A prisoner successfully stated a . 
cause of action where he alleged that the 



chief social woricer at the jail confiscated 
his legal papers thereby interfering with the 
prisoner's access to the courts. 

Welch V. Evans, 402 F. Supp. 468 
(E.D. Va. 1975) Failure of prison officials 
to send petition to court violates right to 
access of court. 

Lingo V, Boone, 402 F. Supp. 768 
(N.D. Calif. I975),Unintentional failure to 
copy pleadings did not deny access to court. 
Threats to take action against inruate un- 
less litigation against institution is termi-* 
nated does state claim for violation of civil 
rights. 

Owen V. Shuler, 466 F. Supp. 5 (D.C. 
Ind. 1977) It i^ acceptable to delay the de- 
livering of a prisoner's mail as long as the 
delay is not unreasonable. 

Where a ten^porary prison policy of 
checking legal miail for contraband was 
adopted, it did not deny prisoners access to 
the courts where the facts showed that the 
mail was opened in the presence of the 
inmates and was not read, censored, or 
copied. 



B. Regulation of legal materials 

1. Regulating possesslba of 
legal materials ^-vcP 

Younger v. Gilmore, 404 U.S. 15 
(1971) Connects right of access to courts 
with the right of access to legal materials 
and law libraries. 

Taylor v. Sterrett, 532 F.2d 462 (5th 
Cir, 1976^ Upheld narrowly drawn regula- 
tions controlling the amount of law books 
and other legal materials in a resident's cell. 

Hatfield v. Bailleaux, 290 F. 2nd 632 
(1961) cert, denied 368 U.S. 862 (1961) In- 
n\ates /Were not denied access . to courts 
through regulations which controlled and 
-limited the times and places inmates could 
engage in legal research and preparation of 
legal papers. Test is Whether void regula- 
tions are implemented for purposes of in- 
stitutional control and discipline. 

Battle v. Anderson, ^51 F. Supp. 719 
(D.C. Okla. 1978) Where prison officials 
arbitrarily limited the amount of legal ma- 
terials an inmate could keep in his cell, it 
was a denial of meaningful- access to the 
courts. 

Boston V. Stantcn, 450 F. Supp. 1049 
(W.D. Mor-1978) The petitioner did not 
prove by the evidence that the refusal of 
prison officials to sell him certain periodi- 
cals handicapped htm in his ability to pre- 
sent a pro se legal action. 

Branstedv. Wolke, 455 F. Supp. 489 
(D.C. Wis. 1 978) Prisoners in jad were not 
entitled to their demands for paper, type- 
writer, court decisions, statute books and 
other Items because the county would have 
provided attorneys for them if requested. 

Wilson V. Wittke, 459 F. Supp. 1345 
(D.C. Wis. 1978) Where a pretrial detainee 
in county jail was represented by counsel, 
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64 Correctional data analysis systems 

he had adequate access to the courts. There- 
fore* he wasTiot dcprivedof his rights by a 
jailer who refu^^ to allow b.m access to 
legal mdterials. \ 

PVtlitams V. Martimuca, 276 N.W. 
2d 876 (Mich. App, 1^79) The failure of 
prison administrators to deliver copies of 
certain documents contained in a prison- 
er's file to a prisoner did not violate i le 
prisoner's right to them because the pris- 
oner did not pay the S3. 00 processing fee 
an J was not on the institution's current lis: 
of indigents. 

2. Access to prison law libraries 

Bounds V. Smith. 430 U.S. 817 A 
plan estabhshing^a circulating central law 
library is suflicient. "Paid" counsel need 
not ^e supplied in addition to law library 
access. (This is already a Supreme Court 
decision). 

H^illiams V. Leeke, 584 F.2d 1336 
(4th Cir. 1978) Prisoners should have direct 
access to a law library. Severe restrictions 
on library time can only be justified if 
trained research assistants are available to 
assist the prisoner's research efforts. Re- 
strictions on library use may be justified 
where the inmate is a security risk. Howev- 
er« a jail plan to restrict misdemeanants 
access to legal material for 45 minutes at a 
time, three days a week, is unconstitution- 
al. Not every "small jail" is required to 
have a law library, provided that the in- 
mato have other meaningful access to legal 
assistance. 

T\xyman v. Crisp, 584 F.2d 352 10 
Cir. 1978) The restricted access to a prison 
law library is not per se denial of access to 
cuurt.N. A prison library is only one factor. 

Gilmore v. Lynch, 319 F. Supp. 105 
(N.D. Cal 1970) Affirmed 404 U.S. 15 
( I97t) Prisoner:> have a right of access to an 
adequate law library to assist them in gain- 
ing access to the courts. 

Mmgo V. Patterson ASS F. Supp. 1358 
(D.C Colo. 1978) A prisoner is entitled to 
use the prison law library in order to pre- 
pare his civil rights action. 

Burrascano v Levi, 452 1 . Supp. 1066 
(D Md. 1978) Deny mg an inmate access to 
the prison law library on one isolated occur- 
ence does not constitute an actionable 
constitutional infringement. 

flohman v. Hogan.,AS% F. Supp. 669 
(D.C. Vt. 1978) Access of prisoners to the 
cuurt^ must be adequate, eflective, and 
incaninglul A ^tatc is required to provide 
prisoners either with adequate law librar- 
ies, or legal assistance, not both. 

3. Content of prison la>\ library 

Bounds \ 430 U.S. 817 (1976) 

I.numc rates books r<:quired for library. 

Stover V Carlson, 408 I . Supp. 696 
(D.Conn. 1976) Adequate law library need 
not have a complete collection of federal 
cases and statutes. 

Fluhr V. Roberts. 460 f. Supp. 536 
(D.C Ky 1978) It is not required that cor- 



rection officials establish a law library if 
adequate alternate means are made avail- 
able. In addition to Titles 18, 28, aiTd 42 of 
the U.S.C.A. and a manual on prisoners* 
civil rights, the court believed the following 
to be necessary for use by inmates. Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, Federal Rules 
of Evidence, Federal Rules of Appellate 
Procedures, Crimes and Criminal Procedure 
published by West Publishing Company, 
Federal RulesofCivil Procedure, Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedure published by West 
Publishing Company; Brickey*s Kentucky 
Criminal Law, Black's Law Dictionary or 
Its equivalent; Kentucky Penal Code, 
K.R.S. Chapters 500-534; Kentucky Rules 
of Criminal Procedure. The case also in- 
cludes a copy of the Metropolitan Corrcc- 
tioilal Services Department Law Library 
Loan Program policies and procedures. 

Burrascano v. Levi, 452 F. Supp. 
1066 (D.C. Md. 1978) (2.) An isolated inci- 
dent in refusing to allow an inmate to go to 
the law library does not violate an inmate's 
constitutional safeguards. 

IL Counsel access 



A. Regulating communications 

1. Mail regulations 

Wolff V. McDonnell, 418 U.S. 539 
(1974) Prison officials have fight to open 
mail from attorneys and inspect it for con- 
traband in presence of inmate. % 

Taylor v. Sterrett, 532 F.2d <62 (5th 
Cir. 1976) Although still an unsettled issue, 
this court held that mail from attorneys ^ 
cannot be read. Reasonable regulations on 
correspondence with attorneys are permis- 
sible. Such regulations may require that 
the attorney first identify himself in a signed 
letter or that the inmate supply prison offi- 
cials with the name and business address of 
his attorney. 

2. Visitation with counsel . ^ 

Rhem v. McGrath, 326 F. Supp. 681 
(1971), modified 507 F.2d 333 (2nd Cir.* 
1974 ) Prisoners entitled to private commun- 
ication with attorney, whether by mail or^ 
face to face. 

UnitedStatesv, White. 295 F.Supp. 
893 (1968) No deprivation of right to coun- 
sel established by showing that crowded 
conditions e isted during visits and that 
pnvac) as between counsel and prisoner 
was at a minimum. 

Cruzv. Beto.39\ F. 2d 235. l9Cr.L. 
2093 (S.D. Tex. 1976) Damages awarded 
against Director of Department of Correc- 
tions for denying attorneys access to clients 
and clients access to attorneys. 

Giampetruzzi v. MalcolmAOb I. Supp. 
836(S.D.N.Y. 1975) Must permit more than 
one attorney to visit an jnmate at an> given 
time. 

Mitchell V. Untreiner. 421 V. Supp. 
886 (N.D. Fla. 1976) Construction of pri- 
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vate consultation rooms for counsel inter- 
views ordered. 

Payne v. Superior Court, 553 P. 2d 
565, 132 Cal. Rptr. 405 (1976) Indigents 
have a limited right to the appointment of 
counsel and to appear in civil matters at 
least where such is necessary to defend 
against an action. 

People V. Baker, 151 Cal. Rptr, 362 
(Cal. App, 1978) A prisoner does not have 
the right of privacy guaranteed to a non- 
iiicarcerated citizen, except when consult- 
ing with his attorney in a room designated 
for that purpose. An inmate rnay not com- 
plain of being tape recorded, even if the 
recording was unknown to him at the time. 

InreBrindle, 1 54 CaL Rptr. 563 (Cal. 
App. 1979) By refusing.Io allow a public 
defender to see inmates, the Department of 
Corrections exceeded its authority. The 
Department may not oversee the indepen- 
dent statutory function of the public de- 
fender's office. 

3. Regulating communication with 
counsel's staff 

Procunier v. Martinez, 416 U.S. 396 
(1974) Officials must allov visits by law 
students or by dther para-professionals 
(such as investigators) who are working for 
attorneys. 

Phillips V. BureauofPrisons, 59 1 F.2d 
966 (D.C. Cir. 1979) The refusal of admit- 
tance to federal prisons to paralegals who 
constitute a threat to prison security while 
granting it to those who do not, does n<5t 
violate the rights of those excluded. The 
unsuccessful applicant must be notified of 
the factual basis for denial with an oppor- 
tunity to rebut the decision based on the 
facts. 

Reed v. Evans, 455 F. Supp. 1139 
(D.C. Ga. 1978) A paralegal was not en- 
titled to enter a state prison unless he/she 
was employed by an attorney. This action 
was noi held to deny the inmate's right of 
access to the courts. 

Johnson v. Ward, 401 N. Y.S. 2d 445 
(N.V. Sup. Ct.M978) A prisoner's medical 
records need not be furnished to law stu- 
dents representing an inmate and the re- 
quest thereof should be signed b> an attor- 
ney of the prisoner's legal services admitted 
to practice. 

4. Attorneys' fees and responsibility 

Uutto V. Fmney . 437 U.S. 678 (1978) 
The Civil Rights Attorne>'s Fees Awards 
Act of 1976 his removed the state's I Ith 
Amendment immunity to retroactive mon- 
etary relief 01 the form of attorney's fees. 

Minns V. Paul. 542 V 2d 899 (4th Cir. 
1976) Attorney appointed by Court to 
undertake provision o( legal services to in- 
mates in general is acting under color of 
state law*, but is immune from suit for fail- 
ure to provide serv icts to particular inmate 
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B* AccMt to aitomatlvt t«9ai 
•MlstariM 

1. Relation of intniite legal counsel 
(jail house lawyer) 

Johnson v. Avery, 393 U.S. 483 ( 1 %9) 
Unless residents have access to adequate 
professional legal assistance, the correction- 
al agency may not prohibit residents from 
consulting "jailhouse lawyers'* tor advice 
and assistance. 

Stevenson v. Reed, 530 F.2d 1207 
(5th Cir. 1976) Where access to adequate 
law library and jailhouse lawyer is provided, 
no constitutional obligation to provide coun- 
sel at state expense. 

Buise V. Hudkins, 584 F.2d 223 (7th ■ 
Cir. 1978) Thetransfer of the only jailhouse 
lawyer to another facility violated the in- 
mates' rights to access to the courts. 

Matter of Greeny 586 R2d 1247 (8th 
Cir. 1978) A prisoner who was found to be 
engaged in numerous frivolous petitions to 
the court was prohibited from writing any 
more writs for other inmates. 

Corpus V. Estelle, 409 F. Supp. 1090 
(S.D.Tex. 1975) Affirmed .551 F2d68(5th 
Cir. 1977) Regulation prohibitingjailhouse 
lawyer's assistance in civil rights case is 
invalid. The burden is on the state to prove 
adequacy of alternatives to jailhouse law- 
yer assistance. 

Green v. Wyrick, 414 F. Supp. 343, 
20 Cr.L. 2272 (W.D. Mo. 1976) Jailhouse 
lawyer enjoined from assisting others for 
failure to follow court rules. 

Mitchell V. Carlson, 404 F. Supp. 
1220 (D. Kan. 1975) Prohibition against 
jailhouse lawyer in one institution from 
communication with **client" housed in 
another institution does not deny access to 
^ courts. 

Craig V. Mocker, 405 F. Supp. 656 
(D.C. Nev. 1975) Prison Officials must al- 
low jailhouse lawyers to assist other pris- 
oners and must also provide adequate law 
library. 

Baker v. Crisp, 446 F. Supp. 870 
(W.D. Okla. 1978) The fact that a prisoner 
Hred his court appointed attorney in favor 
of the services of a fellow prisoner "writ 
writer** prevents hjm from asserting in a 
habeas corpus petition that he was denied 
the effective assistance of counsel. 

2. Access to assistance such as Civil 
Liberties Union 

Nolan V. Scafati, 430 F. 2nd 548 
(1970) In absence of some countervailing 
interest, a state cannot prevent an inmate 
from seeking legal assistance from any bona 
fide attorneys working in or outside of 
organizations. 
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A. Acctss to m#dia by inmatt 

Pell V. Procunier, 4 1 7 U.S. 81 7 (1974) 

Saxbe v. Washington Post Co., 417 
U.S. 843 ( 1 974)There is no right to any face 
to face contact between the press and a 
specific inmate as long as alternative lines 
of communic£ tion are open. This applies to 
state as well as federal prisons. 

Procunier v. Martinez, 416 U.S. 396 
(1974) Inmates are free to correspond by 
mail with media representatives. 

Nolan V. Fitzpatrick, k 451 F.2d 545 
(1st Cir. 1971) Inmate's right to send letters 
to the press can be limited only with respect 
to letters which would contain contraband 
or a plan of escape or which were used as a 
device for evading prison regulations. 

Guajardo y. Estelle, 580 F.2d 748 
(5th Cir. 1978) 24 Cr. L. 2034 Letters to 
attorneys and media must be sent unin- 
spected. Incoming mail may be opened in 
the presence of the inmate, inspected, but 
not read. 

B. AccMS to inmatt by media 

Saxbe v. Washington ^ost Co,, All 
U.S. 843 (1974) As long as alternative ave- 
nues of communication with the media 
which allows media access to any sources 
of information available to the public are 
open, restrictions on media access to speci- 
fic prisoners may be denied. 

Houchins v. KQED, 22 Cr.L. 4108 
(1977) The media possesses no greater right 
of access to prisons than does the general 
public. 

Guajardo v. Estelle, 580 F.2d 748 
(5th Cir. 1978) A privilege exists for mail 
between mmates and identifiable members 
of the media. Such mail must be treated in 
the same manner as attorney mail. 

Main Road v. Aytch, 565 F.2d. 54 
(3rd Cir 1977) Prison regulations that per- 
mit prisoners individual interviews with the 
press but deny group press conferences are 
valid. Allowing the Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia prisons to determine whether 
a press interview would constitute a clear 
and present danger to an institution or its 
inhabitants is consitutionally permissible. 

C. Accatt to particular books, 
pariodicalt, etc., by inmate 

United States V O'Brien, 391 U.S. 
367 (1968) In order to justify restrictions, 
a sufficiently important purpose must be 
shown. 

Procunier v. Martinez, 416 U.S. 396 
(1974) Applies to censorship of publications 
material. For state to censor, it must show 
that censorship furthers one or more insti- 
tutional concern of security, order, rehabil- 
itation. 

Bellv. WolfiSh,99 S.Ci. 1861 (1979) 
**PubIishers only** rule, and the prohibition 
against the receipt of packages do not vio- 
late any constitutional guarantees. 
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Guajardo v. Estelle, 580 F.2d 748 
(5th Cir. 1978) Limitation of sexually ob- 
scene material is not limited by the judicial 
definition of Obscenity; Non-obscene ma- 
terial that encourages deviate, criminal sex- 
ual behavior may also be censored. 
Pri son officials may control bulk mailing, 
but otherwise may not place a numerical 
restriction on mail received by inmates. 
Before a publication can be denied to a 
prisoner, prison administrators must re* 
view the particular issue and make a specif- 
ic determination that the publication is 
harmful to the prisoner's rehabilitation. 
Prisoners are allowed to appeal the deci* 
sion. 

Pittman v. Hutto, 594 F.2d 407 (4th 
Cir. 1979) An inmate's rights were not vio- 
lated by the censoring of one publication of 
an inmate's magazine. Officials may refuse 
to approve if they sincerely believe that the 
jssue could be disruptive of prison order 
and had a reasonable belief for those views. 

Cofonev,Manson,409¥.S\xpp. 1033 
(D. Conn. 1976) While the specific criteria 
for publication censorship may fall within 
one of the : a. security, b. order, c. rehabili- 
tation categories, these general institutional 
interests are either too vague and/or over- 
broad. Regulations must be drawn more 
specifically if they are to be upheld. 

Boston V. Stanton, 450 F. Supp. 1049 
(W. D. Mo. 1978) The petitioner did not 
prove by the evidence tfiat the refusal of 
prison officials to sell him certain periodi- 
cals handicapped him in his ability to pre- 
sent a pro se legal action. 

Jackson v. Ward, 458 F. Supp. 546 
(D.C.N.Y. 1978) State correction officials 
must make a substantial showing that a 
publication poses a real threat to order, 
security, or rehabilitation programs of the 
prison before they may prohibit any publi- 
cation from the facility. 

Evans v, Fogg, 466 F Supp. 949 
(D.C.N.Y. 1979) It was no denial of a pris- 
oner's rights when he was not given a par- 
ticular law book since he did receive it 
within a matter of days. 

Bellv. Wolfish, 99 S.Ci. 1861 (1979) 
A "publisher only" rule is valid. 

Rhem v. McGrath, 326 F. Supp. 681 
(1971) Modified 507 F.2d 748 (2nd Cir. 
1974) Censorship of publications^and other 
types of incoming mail is permitted as long 
as performed in a reasonable manner and 
with a legitimate purpose in mind. 

Sostre V. Otis, 330 F. Supp 941 
(S D.N Y 1971) Prison officials must pro- 
vide due process hearing prior to refusal to 
admit publications to prison. 
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iV. Correspondence 

A. Fromtnmatt 

Procunier v. Martinez, 417 U.S. 817 
(1974) Censorship cf inmate mail ib jubti> 
fied when based on legitimate institutional 
interests of security, order, and rehabilita- 
tion. 

Feeley v. Sampson, 27 Cr.L. 2453 
( 1 St Cir. 1978) The district court improperly 
ordered the Rockingham County Jail to 
i»top opening detainee^s outgoing mail ab- 
sent a search warrant. 

[Vatts V. Brey^er, 588 F.2d 646 (8th 
Cir. 1978) Prison authorities have a special 
and Lumpelling interest in the regulation of 
communications between inmates of differ- 
ent prison institutions. 

Burrascano v. Levi, 452 F. Supp. 1066 
(D.C. Md, 1978) As a matter of law, a 
communication is not libelous merely by 
reason of accusing one of being a criminal 
informant. 

Farmer v. Loving, 392 F. Supp. 27 
(W.D. Va. 1975) for inmates to be allowed 
to send to whomever they wish including 
other inmates may be outside present state 
of the law. 

Valentmev. Grfl>, 410 F-Supp. 1394 
(S.D. Ohio 1976) Inmate has no right to 
conduct business by mail 

Guarjardo v. Estelle. 580 F.2d 748 
(5th Cir. 1978) Rules requiring prior ap- 
proval before an inmate can begin corre- 
spondence with a free society individual, 
and imposing restrictions on the number of 
letters an inmate can write are unconstitu- 
tional. 

B. To inmate 

Procunier v. Martinez, 416 U.S. 396 
(1974) Requires that limitations on 1st Amend- 
ment rights be ''no greater than is necessary 
or essential for the protection of the partic- 
ular government interest involved." 

If mail IS read, (1) A written notice 
of the reason the letter was read or cen- 
sored must be given to the sender and the 
inmate, (2) The sender has a right to appeal 
the decision. 

Guajardo v. Estelle, 580 F.2d 748 
(5th Cir. 1978) Prison rules which permit 
censorship of mail Lontainingescape plans, 
plans for disruption of the prison, or plans 
for the entering of contraband, are permit- 
ted. 

Fordv. Schmidt, 511 F.2d 408 (10th 
Cir. 1978) cert. den. 99 S.Ct. 199 A prison 
mail policy was not unconstitutional because 
of prison regulations pertaining to s^amp 
coupons and prohibiting the transfer of 
property between inmates. 

Barnes v. Virgin Islands, 4 1 5 F. Supp. 
1 2 18 (D.V.I. 1976) Court forbids the impo- 
sition of any length limitation on incoming 
letters. 
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Worley v. Bounds, 355 F. Supp. 1 15 
(W.D.N.C. 1973) Held unconstitutional lor 
a prison olFicial to intercept, fail to deliver 
or to photocopy without good cause an> 
inmate mail to legislators, executive offi- 
cers, administrative bodies or other public 
officials. 

Davis V. Balson, 24 Cr. L. 21 17 (ND 
Ohio 1978) 24 Cr. L. 21 17 Mail censorship 
standards as set forth m Procunier v. Mar- 
tinez, are applicable to patients involun- 
tarily committed to a state hospital for the 
criminally insane. Due process standards 
arc applicable to institutional punishment. 

Hopkins V. Collins, 4\\ F. Supp. 831 
(D. Md. 1976) A iVoiffiypc hearing required 
by court on exclusion of mail. 

V. Receipt of publications 

Bellv. H^oifish, 99 S.Cl. 1861 (1979) 
A "publisher only" rule for mail does not 
violate any constitutional rights but is a 
rational response by officials to the obvious 
security problem of preventing the smug- 
gling of contraband in books sent from the 
outside. 

A regulation against the receipt of 
packages from theoutside does not deprive 
pretrial detainees of their rights consider- 
ing the fact that packages arc easily used 
for the smuggling of contraband. 

Jones V. Diamond, 594 F.2d 997 (5th 
Cir. 1979) The sending of packages to pris- 
on inmates may be prohibited. 

Guajardo v. Estelle, 580 F.2d 
748 (5th Cir. 1978) Limitation of sexually 
obscene material is not limited by the judi- 
cial definition of obscenity Non-obscene 
material that encourages deviate, criminal 
sexual behavior may also be censored. 
Prison officials may control bulk mailing, 
but otherwise may not place a numerical 
restriction on mail received by inmates. 
Outgoing letters may be read. Letters con- 
cerning plans for violating prison rules or 
containing graphic presentation of sexual 
behavior that is in violation of state law 
may be prohibited. 

Publications may not be censored because 
they contain criticism of prison authorities 
or advocate use of a prison grievance pro- 
cedure, but may be censored if they show 
how to make explosives, weapons, or drugs, 
or are designed to achieve the breakdown 
of prisons through riots or strikes. 

VL Visitation 

Feeley v. Sampson, 570 F.2d 364 (1st 
Cir. 1978) There is no constitutional guar- 
antee to contact visits. 
Prison officials will be given further oppor- 
tunity to initiate a visitation rule. 
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Marccra v. Chinland, 595 F.2d 1231 
(2nd Cir. 1979) Pretrial detainees were en- 
titled to relief in their action challenging a 
policy of denying them contact visits in a 
county jail. The considerations of cost, ar- 
chitecture, or administrative convenience 
were not sufficient to justify regulations 
denying contact visits for pretrial detainees. 

White V. Keller, 588 F.2d 913 (4th 
Cir. 1978) A prisoner and members of his 
family and friends did not have their rights 
violated when visitation was restricted af- 
ter the prisoner was found in possession of 
contraband immediately following visits. 
The visitors did not have the right to a 
hearing before visitations were restricted. 

Jones V. Diamond, 594 F. 2d 997 (5th 
Cir. 1979) Suspension of visitation privi- 
leges as a form of punishment is not a con- 
stitutional violation. 

U.S. V. Hearst, 563 F.2d 1331 (9th 
Cir. 1977) Upheld use in criminal trial of 
statements made by inmate to visitor which 
were picked up as part of jailhouse practice 
of monitoring and recording all prisoner- 
visitor conversations. 

Lock V. Jenkins, 464 F. Supp. 541 
(D.C. Ind. 1978) Contact visitation is not 
constitutionally required at prison. 

Tate V. Kassulke, 409 F. Supp. 651 
(W.D. Ky. 1976) Limitations on number of 
visitors or prohibitions on children as vis- 
itors held to be invalid. 

Ambrose v. Malcolm, 440 F. Supp. 
51 (S.D. N.Y. 1977) The visitmg time al- 
lowed to inmates at a detention facility may 
not be reduced solely because of the change 
to the contact system. 

Giampetruzzi v. Malcolm, 406 F. 
Supp. 836 (S.D. N.Y. 1975) Cannot stop 
segregation prisoners from receiving visi- 
tors. 

Fennell v. Carlson, 466 F. Supp. 56 
(D.C. Okla. 1978) An inmate at a federal 
correctional institution had no protected ^ 
right to be visited bv another inmate. 
Visiting procedures air solely within the 
scope of prison discipline and security, 
therefore are ubjcct to the broad discre- 
tion of prison officials. 

Imprisoned Citizens Union v. Shapp, 
451 r.Supp. 893 (E.D. Pa. 1978) The denial 
of conjugal visits docs not constitute cruel 
and unusual punishment. 

Onens-El v. Robinson, 457 F. Supp. 
984 (D.C. Pa. 1978) lail inmates have no 
constitutional right to contact visits. 

Palmigiano v.Travisono, 3 1 7 F. Supp. 
776(D.R.1. 1970)Total isolation of offender 
from outside world cannot be justified. 
Limiting ihe time and number of personal 
visits has been upheld as long as rules are 
uniformly applied. 

Jordan v. Wolke, 450 F. Supp. 1080 
(D.C. Wis. 1978) Pretrial detainees in a 
county jail filed suit seeking relief for over- 
crowding and lack of visitation. It was held 
that the prohibition of contact visitation 
was unjustified for cither financial or secur- 
ity reasons. 



Jordan v. Wolke, 450 F. Supp. 213 
(E D Wis. 1978) Non-contact prison vis- 
itors may only be subjected to "pat-down" 
examinations and metal detector searches 
of their persons. 

Non-contact visitors of pretrial detainees 
need not present identification nor be on 
the pretrial detainee's visitor hst before see- 
ing the prisoner. 

The prison --ule which forbade individuals 
- who themselves had been pretrial detainees 
within the past six months from visiting 
other pretrial detainees was improper. 

Wesson v, Johnson, 23 Cr. L. 2366 
(Colo Sup. 1978) The state must provide 
contact visitation facilities and opportuni- 
ties to pre-trial detainees where security 
considerations permit. 

Wesson V. Johnson, 579 P.2d 1165 
(Colo, 1978) Since some areas in the county 
jail were suitable for contact visitation and 
because the number of additional person- 
nel that was necessary would not create too 
harsh a financial burden upon the county, 
the pretrial detainees in the county jail 
were entitled some form of contact visita- 
tion program. 

Holdman v, Olim, 581 P.2d 1164 
(Hav^aii 1978) A prison rule requiring fe- 
male visitors to wear a brassiere while with- 
in the confines of the prison does not v lolate 
the Constitution. 

Cooperv. Lombard, 409N.Y,S.2d 30 
(N Y A.D. 1978) Jails must provide a pro- 
gram of contact visitation for pre-trial de- 
tainees 

Lewellyn v State, 592 P.2d 538 (Ok- 
ia App 19''9) Where an incarceration order 
included that a prisoner be afforded reason- 
able visitation privileges for witnesses in 
his behalf, the requirement that the witness- 
visitor leave at 9:00 P.M. was not prejudi- 
cial to his defense and was within the dis- 
cretion of the prison officials. 

Robertson v Oregon State Peniten- 
tiary, Corrections Division, 582 P.2d 32 (Ore. 
App. 1978) Where only extensive discus- 
sion followed an inmate's suggestion that 
the inmates should strike by refusing to 
leave a v isitmg room, no conspiracy existed 
in violation of the prison regulations 

VII. Telephone access 

Feeleyv. Sampson, 510r.2d364{\sl 
Cir 1978) The particular formula for regu- 
lating telephone use should be left to jail 
officials. 

Hillv E5teIIe,531 F,2d214(5th Cir. 
1976) The denial of telephone call privi- 
leges to inmate violated no constitutional 
right. 

Martinez v. Evans, 22 Cr. L. 2531 
(D Colo 1978) Petitioner's complaint 
which alleges that he contracted an infec- 
tious boil in his ear after using telephones 
to communicate v^ith visitors while m pris- 
on docs not state a claim upon which relief 
cart be granted under 42 U.S.C.A. - 1983. 
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Parker v. Cook. 464 F. Supp. 350 
(D.C. Fla. 1979) If a prisoner is denied his 
right to use the telephone during the period 
of administrative segregation, he has not 
been denied his right to communicate with 
counsel because mail privileges satisfy that 
right. 

People V. Myles, 379 N.E.2d 897(111. 
App. 1978) Monitoring of jail phones where 
a sign IS present is legal. A phone main- 
tained for prisoners' use does not include 
the same right of privacy as the public at 
large. 

State V. Fischer, 24 Cr. L. 2087 (N. D. 
Sup. Ct. 1978) A jailor may eavesdrop on 
an inmate's telephone conversation with 
his wife. ^ • ^ 

VIII. Transfers 

A. Intrastate transfers 

Meachum v. Fano, 427 U.S. 21 5 ( 1976) 
Absent a state law or practice which condi- 
tions the transfer of inmates between insti- 
tutions upon proof of serious misconduct 
or the process clause in and of itself does 
not entitle an inmate to a factfinding hear- 
ing prior to his transfei from one penal 
institution to another, even if the condi- 
tions of the recipient institution arc sub- 
stantially less favorable to him than those 
existing in the institution from which he 
was transferred. 

yitek V. Miller, 23 Cr. L. 3046 (U.S. 
1978) The district court'sgrantof relief to a 
prison inmate concerning his transfer to a 
mental hospital is vacated and remanded 
to the district court for a determination of 
mootncss in light of the inmate's acceptance 
of parole. 

Montayne v. Hoymes, 427 U.S. 236 
(1976) No due process is necessary for an 
inter-institutional transfer where thetrans- 
fer statute gives the Commissioner of Cor- 
rections complete discretion. Note that the 
court only considered statutes, not the ef- 
fect of regulations. 

Datglev. Hall, 564 r.2d 884(lstCir. 
1977) To trigger due process guarantees 
a prisoner complaining of an intraprison 
transfer must show some right or justifiable 
expectation rooted in stated law that he will 
not be transferred except for misbehavior 
or on the occurrence of other specified 
events. 

Co/one V. Manson, 594 F.2d 934 (2nd 
Cir, 1979) A prisoner's transfer to another 
institution may violate his rights provided 
state law has created some reasonable ex- 
pectation that he will not be transferred 
except for misbehavior or other specified 
events. 

United States ex rei, Schuster v. Her- 
old, 4\0 F.2d 107 1 (2nd Cir. 1969) cert. den. 
396 U S. 847 (1969) Where adult resident is 
transferred to a mental facility he must be 
accorded the same procedural rights 
as a free citizen who is involuntarily com- 
mitted to such a hospital. 
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Atkmson v. Hanberry, 589 F.2d 917 
(5th Cir. 1979) Absent a right or justifiable 
expectation created by state la w , the transfer 
of a state prisoner to a less desirable institu- 
tion within a state prison system does not 
amount to a violation of constitutional 
rights. 

Garland V. Polley, 594 F.2d 1220 (8th 
Cir. 1979) A prisoner stated a cause of ac- 
tion when he alleged that his rights had 
been violated by a prison transfer because 
of Ins filing of a suit against prison officials. 

Mingo V. Patterson, 455 F. Supp. 1358 
(D.C. Colo. 1978) The transferring of a 
prisoner between county jails does not vio- 
late any of his rights. 

Fletcher V. Warden, 461 F.Supp. 777 
(D.C. Kansas 1979) In the absence of a 
state or federal statute or practice condi* 
tioning prisoners' transfers to another in- 
stitution upon misconduct, a prisoner has 
no federal due process right to a hearing 
prior to transfer. 

United States ex rel. Snyder v. Peo- 
pie. State ofllltnots, 442 F. Supp. 75 (N.D. 
111. 1977) Where a state prisoner was con* 
fined within the territorial limits of the fed- 
eral district at the initiation of his habeas 
corpus action, the fact that he was subse- 
quently transferred to another facility out- 
side the district did not deprive the court of 
jurisdiction. ' 

Vice V. Harvey, 458 F. Supp. 1031 
(D.C.S.C. 1978) A prisoner may be trans- 
ferred to another institution for adminis- 
trative or disciplinary reasons if there is no 
state law giving the prisoners a reasonable 
expectation that they will remain where 
they are confined. When loss of good time 
or segregated confinement accompany a 
transfer, the prisoner has a right to a 
hearing. 

Lamb v. Hutto, 467 F. Supp. 562 
(E.D. Wis. 1978) A prisoner does not have 
a right to counsel at a prison transfer hear- 
ing, 

Perrote v. Percy, 444 F. Supp. 1288 
(E.D. Wis. 1978) Because a prisoner's eligi- 
bility for a work/study release program 
depended upon his hav ing minimum se».ur- 
ity classification, he should have been af- 
forded a hearing before he was transferred 
to a maximum security institution. 

Gomes v. Moran, 468 F. Supp. 542 
(D.C.R.l. 1979) It is a violation of an in- 
mate's constitutional rights to transfer him 
for engaging in constitutionally protected 
speech. * 

Rust V. State, 582 P.2d 134 (Alaska 
1978) A sentencingcourt lacks authority to 
order the Division of Corrections to place 
an offender in a particular institution. 

People V, Johnson, 594 P.2d 60 1 (Co- 
lo. 1979) Under the statute the sentencing 
court had a right to transfer a prisoner 
from a community correctional facility to a 
reformatory, but did not have the authority 
to increase the length of the original sen- 
tence. 
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Pierson v. Phend, 379 N.E.2d 442 
(Ind. 1978) Inmate transfers from a dor- 
mitory outside the prison walls to a dor- 
mitory inside, do not vioI^Je any prisoner 
rights. Prison ofHcials may effect this change 
for any reason. 

State V. Grimme, 274 N.W.2d 331 
(Iowa 1979) A prisoner was denied his rights 
when he was removed from a drug treat- 
ment facility and sentenced to prison with- 
out an evidentiary hearing. 

Ladetto v. Commissioner of Correc- 
tion, 385 N.E.2d 273 (Mass. App. 1979) No 
prisoner has a right to be transferred from a 
penal institution to a facility offering a pro- 
gram of drug rehabilitation. 

Johnson v. Ward, 409 N.Y.S.2d 670 
(N. Y.A.D. 1978) A prisoner may not h? ve 
a choice in the facility where he is lO be 
confined. An inmate member of an inmate 
grievance committee may not be trans- 
ferred to another facility unless the transfer 
is necessary to protect the facility or its 
personnel. In this instance, a prior hearing 
must be held absent an emergency. . 

Ptople ex rel. Si^fian v. Bertholf, 4 1 6 
N.Y.S. 2d 173 (N.Y. Sup. 1979) Juveniles, 
as well as adults confined, have no right to 
not be transferred from one facility to an- 
other within the state. Juveniles, by statutc 
however, must be given the reasons for a 
transfer to a more secure facility. 

Richards v. Czarnetzky, 4 14 N. Y.S.2d 
796 (N.Y.A.D. 1979) The transfer of in- 
mates fror.' one institution to another is 
ordinarily an administrative matter and a 
prisoner has no right to select the facility to 
which he is to be confined. 

Matter of Lindner, 408 N. Y.S.2d 920 
(N.Y. Sup. 1978) Before an inmate can be 
transferred from a prison facility to a men- 
tal health facility, court-appointed doctors 
must examine the inmate and the court 
must review those findings. 

Ramirez v. Ward, 408 N.Y.S.2d 833 
(N.Y.A.D. 1978) The Department of Cor- 
rections has the power to determine the 
proper correctional facility for the inmate. 
It can also transfer inmates to other facili- 
ties. 

The classification of an inmate as a Central 
Monitoring Case docs not bar the inmate 
from being eligible for temporary release 
programs or transfer to a medium or low 
security institution. The prisoner does have 
a right to respond and object to the classifi- 
cation, and appeal the decision. 

Rutherford v. Oregon ^>tate Peniten- 
tiary Corrections Division, 592 P. 2d 1028 
(Ore. App. 1 979) There is no constitutional 
right to a judicially reviewable hearing be- 
fore a prisoner is transferred from one in- 
stitution to another. However, if a state law 
speaks to the matter, those provisions con- 
trol. 

Watson V. Whyte. 23 Cr. L. 241 1 (W. 
Va 1978) An inmate's transfer to a prison 
that more severely limits his freedom of 
movement requires a due process hearing. 
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B. 'InttrstaU trantftrs 

Rebideau v. Stoneman, 575 F.2d 31 
(2nd Cir. 1978) Since suitable treatment 
programs were unavailable in Vermom, the 
prisoner was legitimately transferred to 
an out-of-state institution. 

Wolff y. McDonnell, 418 U.S. 539 
(1974)" Appears to enforce th6 view that 
certain minimal procedures are required 
for this type of transfer. 

Wakinekona v. Doi, 20 Cr. L. 2090 
(D. Hawaii, 1976)The transfer of an inmate 
from Hawaii to the mainland is a disciplin- 
ary punishment requiring a disciplinary 
hearing in conformity with Wolff. 

Capitan v, Cupp, 356 F. Supp. 302 
(D.C. Ore.""1972) affd 485 F.2d 679 prd.. 
Cir. 1973) The transfer of a convicted per- 
son to another state cannotbe accomplished 
without granting a due process hearing. 

Cook V. Hanberry, 596 F.2d 658 (5th 
Cir. 1979) A prisoner was not entitled to a 
transfer to another federal prison. He failed 
to allege that practices of allegedly cruel 
and unusual punishment were continued or 
that there was any threat of such continued 
treatment. ^ ^ 

C. State-Federal trantfera 

Sisbarro v. Warden, Massachusetts 
StatePenitentiary,592F.2dl(lstCir. 1979) 
Even though a prisoner had been transferred 
numerous times during his prison term, 
such transfers between state and federal 
prisons did not violate his constitutional 
rights. 

Lono V. Fenton, 581 F.2d 645 (7th 
Cir. 1978) A state prison inmate may be 
transferred tg a Federal prison to receive 
specialised care not available in state insti«- 
tutions. 

United States v. Eisenberg, 469 F.2d 
156 (8th Cir. J972) cert. den. 410 U.S. 992 
(1973) No due process hearing required. 

Capitan v._C«pj7,J56_F. Supp. J02 
(D. Ore. 1972) afrd^485 F 2d 679 (3rd Cir 
1973) Due process hearing must be held 
before transfer. 

D. Emergency transfers 

(An ^'emergency condition*' justifying a 
transfer without a hearing has been defined 
as a condition which indicates a present or 
impending disturbance which might over- 
tax the control capacity of the prison.) 
Id.; ATm^ v. Higgins, 370 F Supp. 1023 (D. 
Mass. 1974) As soon as possible after the 
transfer, the inmate is entitled to a due 
process hearing. 

Patterson Walters, 363 F. Supp. 
486(W.D. Pa 1973) Whenever aninmate is 
transferred under a court order for medical 
or psychological reasons, there is no viola- 
tion of his rights. 
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Johnson v. Anderson, 420 F. Supp. 
845 (D. Del. 1976) Failure to hold disciplin- 
ary hearing after an emergency transfer to 
solitary because of believed double jeopardy 
problems renders him liable. The failure to 
hold a hearing cannot be justified on basis 
that hearing would have resulted in guilty 
finding. 

Jordan v. Arnold, 408 F. Supp. 869 
(M.D. Pa. 1976) Prison administrator en- 
titled to move an inmate to segregation 
without affording a prior hearing (but af- 
fording a subsequent hearing) if he is pres- 
ently dangerous or violent as demonstrate'd 
by objective standards, otherwise give prior 
hearing. 

Matter of Lindner, 408 N. Y.S.2d 920 
(N.Y. Sup. 1978) Before an inmate can be 
transferred from a prison facility to a men- 
tal health facility, court-appointed doctors, 
mus^ examine the inmate and the court 
must review those findings. 

iX. Religion 

A. Establishment of religion 

Cruz V. Beto, 405 U.S. 319 (1972) 
Upheld right of a Buddhist inmate to prac- 
tice his religion comparable to opportunity 
afforded other prisoners adhering to more 
orthodox religions. 

Theriault v. Silber, 453 F. Supp. 254 
(W.D. Tex. 1978) The "Church of the New 
Song,'' founded by an inmate, does not 
qualify as a religion entitled to First Amend- 
ment protections, and even.if it did, prison 
officials could legitimately deny the found- 
♦ r the privileges of a prison chaplain. A free- 
form, non-structured religion created by 
the prisoner was not a religion protected b> 
the First Amendment. 

B. Free exercise of religion 

1. Right to do that which is in accord 
with one's religious beliefs. 
McDonald v.~HallrS19 F.2d 120( lst- 
Clr 1978) The decision of the corrections 
officials not to provide Catholic group reli- 
gious services in the departmental segrega- 
tion unit can be vjilidly justified on safety 
reasons. 

Kahanev. Carlson, 527 F.2d492(2nd 
Cir. 1975) Orthodox Jew entitled to diet 
complying with religious laws. 

Teterudv. Burns. 522 l'.2d 357 (8th 
Cir. 1975) Hairstyle part of Native Ameri- 
can religion and prison officials cannot force 
a practitioner thereof to cut his hair. 

Cooper V. Fate. 382 F.2d 518 (7th 
Cir. 1969) Right to assemble in a group for 
religious services upheld. 

Chapmanv. Pickett. S^b l-.2d 22 (7th 
Cir. 1978) A prison oflicial was immune 
from liability lor punishing a prisoner for 
refusing to handle pork on religious grounds 
during a kitchen clean up. The rrght of the 
prisoner to r.efuse was not clear at the time 
of the incident. 
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Jones V. Bradley, 590 F.2d 294 (9lh 
Cir. 1979) An inmate, a self-proclaimed 
pastor* was not denied his rights when pris- 
on officials denied him the use of the pris- 
on chapel to conduct study sessions. Efforts 
to provide reasonable opportunity for an 
inmate to pursue his religious faith must be 
evaluated in light of the staters legitimate 
interest in prison security. 

SaMarion v. McGinnis, 284 N.Y.S. 
2d. 504 (Sup. Ct. 1967) Right to attend a 
religious meeting even though the particu- 
lar prisoner is not a formal member of the 
sect. , 

2. Right not to do that which is 
against one*s religious beliefs 

Jihaadv. Carlson, 4 10 F. Supp. 1 1 32 
(E,D. Mich. 1976) Prison may not force 
Muslim prisoners to handle pork. Regula- 
tion of beards must meet compelling state 
interest test when based on religious grounds. 

" Miller v. Carson, 401 F. Supp. 835 
(M.D. Fla. 1975) afTd 563 F.2d 741 (5th 
Cir. 1977) Diet served violated 1st Amend- 
ment on religious grounds. 

Theriault v. Silber, 453 F. Supp 254 
(W.D. Tex. 1978) The **Church of the New 
Song,'* founded by an inmate, does not qual- 
ify asa religion entitled to First Amendment 
protections, and even if it did, prison oflfi- 
tials could legitimately deny the founder 
the privileges of a prison chaplain. 

Wright V. Raines, 457 F. Supp. 1082 
(D.C. Kan. 1978) A regulation lhat requires 
all inmates to be clean shaven except for 
sideburns and mustaches is unconstitutional 
to the extent that it prevents a religious 
group from practicing its sincere beliets. 

C. Rtliglout correspondence 

Neal V. 'Georgia, 469 F.2d 446 (5th 
Cir. 1972) Prisoner has right to correspond 
with his religious leader. 

X> Admi nistrativ e segregation 

Wright V. Enomoto. 462 F. Supp. 39 7 
(N.D. Calif. 1978) State prison omcials wore 
enjoined from transferring prisoners from 
the general prison populations to maximum 
security housing for ".administrative" rea- 
sons, without first providing. (1) a written 
notice of reasons, in 'detail, not more lijan 
48 hours after the transfer, (2) a fair -hearing 
within 72 hours, unless the inmate requests 
additional time; (3) representation by coun- 
sel substitute wlien the prisoner is illiterate 
or the issues complex, (4) an opportunity to 
present witnesses and evidence unless it pre- 
sents an undue hazard to institutional 
safety or correctional goals, and (5) a writ- 
ten decision, including references to evi- 
dence relied upon and reasons for con- 
finement. 



Montayne v. Haymes, 421 U.S. 236 
(2976) Due process is required if the inmate 
has a "right or justifiable expectation" of 
not going to segregation "except for mis- 
behavior or upon the occurrence of other 
specific events.** This **expectation** has 
been found in state statutes, unwritten 
practices. 

Sweet V. South Carolina Department 
of Corrections, 529 F.2d 854, (4th Cir. 1 975) 
Placement of inmate in solitary confinement 
for safety does not require due process. 

United States v. Chatman, 584 F.2d 
1358 (4th Cir. 1978) It was not unreason- 
able to put an inmate in confinement, after a 
hearing, for sending a threatening letter fo 
a judge. 

Cunningham Jones, 22 Cr. L. 23 r5 
(6th Cir. 1977) A remand is ordered to 
ascertain whether the one meal served to a 
prisoner in segregation each day was nutri- 
tionally sufficient. 

Walker v. Little, 22 Cr. L. 4229 (7th 
Cir. 1977) cert. den. U.S. (1978) Conditions 
imposed upon inmates who were transferred 
to segregation at their request were so un- 
reasonable as to constitute cruel and unus- 
ual punishment, and prison officials as.serted 
ignorance of the conditions in the segrega- 
tion facility will not serve as a defense. 

Bono V. Saxbe, 450 F. Supp. 934 
(ED ill 1978) Prisoners placed within the 
**control unit** are entitled to receive a writ- 
ten notice of the disciplinary hearing, im- 
partial decision making, and immediate 
and subsequent periodic review of the final 
disposition. 

' Hooker v. Arnold, 454 F. Supp. 527 
(D C Pa. 1978) Persons confined in prison 
administrative segregation must have peri- 
odic review of their confinement. The prison 
must have a valid reason for the segregation . 
it is not a valid reason to segregate a pris- 
oner merely because inmate was on hold- 
over status. 

Hossv. Cw>'/er,454F.Supp.51(D.C. 
Pa:~l978)~This~case~contains a~!ist of~ap- ' 
proved criteria which allow for continued 
administrative confinement 

Jordan v. Robinson, 464 F. Supp. 223 
(D.C Pa 1979) Even though a prisoner 
was locked up mistakenly when a prison 
disturbance broke out, the actioii taken was 
not a violation of his rights because prison 
authorities had taken reasonable action in 
rcsponsc.to the disturbance. 

Kelly V. Brewar, 525 F.2d 394 (1975) 
Records must show "criterion and stan- 
dards*' used in segregation decision. 
Records must show, (1) what was wrong, 
(2) how to get out. 

Imprisoned Citizens Union v. Shapp, 
461 F Supp 522 (D C Pa. 1978) The deci- 
sion to use observation cells isstrictly up to 
pi|son department officials and not the 
courts. Confinement in these cells, howev- 
er, would be cruel and unusual punishment 
if for a lengthy period orif conditions in the 
cells are allowed to deteriorate. 



Murphy v. Fenton, 464 F. Supp. 53 
(D.C. Pa. 1978) Even though a prisoner 
was denied .his due process rights by not 
having a proper hearing for being placed in 
an administrative segregation unit, the of- 
ficials were entitled to a good faith defense. 

Negron v. Ward, 458 F. Supp. 748 
(D.C.N.Y. 1978) The superintendent of a 
state prison hospital was held liable when 
he decided to keep patients in a jail ward 
for punitive reasons instead of for treat- 
ment reasons. 

Parker v. Cook, 464 F. Supp. 350 
(D.C. Fla. 1979) A prisoner*s right to avoid 
segregation from the general prison popu- 
lation during the period of an administra- 
tive investigation entitles him to at least 
notice in writing and an opportunity to be 
heard. n. 
if a prisoner is denied his right to use the 
telephone during the period of administra- 
tive segregation, he'has not been denied his 
right to communicate with counsel because ^ 
mail privileges satisfy that right. 

Spam V. Procunier, 408 F. Supp. 534 
(N.D. Calif. 1976) Classification to segre- 
gation must comply with procedural due 
process. 

Bro\\>n V. State, 573 P.2d 876 (Ariz. 
L978) One may not legitimately waive his 
two-for-one credits under statutory provi- 
sions by seeking protective custody when 
he IS in fear for his life. 

Dunn V. Jenkins, 377 N.E.2d 868 
(Ind. 1978) The classiti4-ation of inmates 
into groups according to behavior which 
occurred prior to the passage of a new 
good-time crec^t law was not violative of 
the constitutional prescriptions against ex 
post facto laws. 

State V. Kyle, 27 1 .N.W.2d 689 (Iowa 
1978) A prisoner*s rights are not violated 
when he is assigned to a certain cell house 
in ppson upon his return following an es- 
cape. 

Griffin v. Raines, 585 P,2d 620 (Kan. 
ApprI 978)'A~state penitentiary inmatc^'ho - - 
has requested protective custody may re- 
move hvmself from protective custody at 
anytime. 

When a prisoner requests protective cus- 
tody. It i.s an administrative decision to re- 
move prisoner to a protective custody wiri^; 
with fewer privileges. 

The^cnteria for administrative se^jrcgation 
should be clearly explained to the inmate 
affected. 

Consideration .should be givei lor an in- 
matc'.s "good behavior** while in jdniini^- 
trative segregation. 

Falkenstem v. City of Bismark, 268 
N W.2d 787(N Ddk. 1978) 1 he prisoner's 
suicide )vas reasunably foreseeable so as to 
incur liability upon the city of his wrongful 
death stemming from the city*s failure to 
adequately observe and supervise the dece- 
dent while confined in isolation. 
!*he city of Bismark is not only liable for 
compensatory damages stemming from the 
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wrongful death of an inmate who commit- 
ted suicide, but also liable for punitive 
damages, 

Duncan v. Oregon State Correction- 
al Institution. 58U F\2d 1047 (Ore. App. 
\91^) A prclimmar> placement ol a prison-** 
er in a segregation and ihulattun unit pend- 
ing subsequent dii»uplinar> hearings is not 
reviewable by the court. 
The prisoner was not prejudiced b> a disci- 
plinary order placing him in segregation 
and isolation lor one year since this time 
was credited against his sentence. 

Penrod v. tupp^ 581 P.2d 934 (Sup. 
Ct. Ore. 1978) Habeas corpus i.s available 
to an inmate to test the lawfulness of condi- 
tions ol imprisonment such as segregation 
or isolation in situations where other pro- 
cedural remedies arc not swift enough. Any 
restraint in addition to that of sentencing is 
subject to reliel through the writ. 

XI. Punitive isolation (solitary 
confinement) 

^Mawhmney v. Henderson, 542 F.2d 
1 (2nd Cir. 1970) Transfer to isolation cell 
IS disciplinary for which Wolff due process 
must be accorded. 

United States v. thatman, 584 F.2d 
1358 (4th Cir. 1978) It was not unreason- 
able to put an inmate in confinement, after a 
hearing, lor sending a threatening letter to 
a judge. ^ * 

Finney v. Arkansas, 505 F.2d 194. 
208 (8th Cir. 1974) Required prisoners in 
^'isolation*' not be ''deprived of basic ne- 
cessities including light, heat, ventilation, 
sanitation, clothing, and proper diet." 

tmney v. Mabry, 458 F. Supp. 720 
(U.C.Ark. 1978) I he court issued a decree 
that no inmate would be confined in puni- 
tive segregation lor any one disciplinary 
action lor mor*: than 3U consecutive days. 

Wrighi V. tnomotoAbl F. Supp. 397 
(D.C. Cal. 1976) When a prisoner- is trans- 
"Icrred-lrom-the-general-prison-population. 
to nuixiinum security, this impairment of 
liberty requires the opportunity to appear 
before a decision- ma king body. He also has 
the right to receive a written statement of 
reasons lor the decision to punish him. «id- 
vancc liutice ul fhe charges against him, an 
opportunity to present witnesses and evi- 
dence, and if the inmate is illiterate or the 
i ssues are c omplex, counsel subs tittUte to 
help him prepare his delense. 

Potndexter v. Woodson, 357 F. Supp. 
443 ilJ. Kan. 1973) cert den, 433 U.S. 846 
(1975) hniphasis was placed on physical 
deprivations, lack ol lai>d, hygiene, clothing 
and bedding 

Btnh V. Stahl, 373 f . Supp. 412 
(W D N.C 1974) Court concerned not on- 
ly with lack'of priviacy and sensory depriva- 
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Giampetruzzi v. Malcolm, 406 F. 
Supp. 836 (S.D.N.Y. 1975) (N.Y. City Jail) 
Classificatipn to segregation is a grievous 
loss requiring procedural due process (I) 
written notice of hearing and reasons, (2) 
right to present witnesses, (3^ unbiased 
hearing body, (4) limited right of confron- 
tation and counsel, (5) written decision, (6) 
30 day review of classification. 

imprisoned Citizens Union v. Shapp, 
451 P. Supp. 893 (E.D. Pa. 1978) The con- 
ditions within the "glass cage*' cells at the 
State Correctional Institution at Hunting- 
ton con.stitute a serious threat to the physi- 
cal and mental well-being of the prisoners 
confined there. 

Conditions in the maximum security cell 
blocks at Graterford Prison and Dallas 
State Correctional Institution do not consti- 
tute cruel and unusual punishment. 
The conditions in the administrative and 
punitive segregation units at the Muncy 
State Correctional Institution do not consti- 
tute cruel and unusual punishment. 

U.S. ex rel. Hoss v. Cuyler, 452 F. 
Supp. 256 (D.C. Pa. 1978) Solitary r-^-nfine- 
nient does not fall into the category of un- 
acceptable punishment per se. 
Segregation of a prisoner must be imposed 
as a prevention of violence and prison se- 
curity rather than merely for punishment 
for misconduct. 

Wide discretion is vested in the judgment of 
prison officials to use segregation as a prop- 
er administrative tool for a lengthy or even 
an indefinite period of time. 
An inmate in segregated confinement sta- 

. tus should be provided with guidelines and 
factors to be considered in his release de- 
termination. Medical and psychological 
opinion should also be considered in as- 
sessing an inmate's behavio.ral adjustment. 
The *nmate is entitled when reviewed to 
know what good and bad conduct nng 
segregation is taken into consideration on 
the decision for or against release. 

Fajken stein v. City of Bismark. 268 
N.W. 2d 787 (N.D. 1978) Damages were 

^ awarded in an action for the suicide of a jai! 
inmate. It was held the suicide was the re- 
sult of being in **the hole" for an extended 
period of time. It was further found that 
punitive damages v(ere recoverable because 
of the reckless disregarcf of the prisoner's 
rights. 

Gordon v. Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Corrections Division, 582 P.2d 1 9 (Ore. App. 
1978) The court affirmed the holding of a 
prisoner in isolation for nine days, although 
the disciplinary committee violated its own 
rules by confining him over seven days 
without finding that the inmate constituted 
a threat to the security of the institution. 



XII. Search and seizure 

Beliv. Wolfish, 99 S.Cl, 1861 (1979) 
Pre-trial detainees have no right to be pres- 
ent or watch room searches. Room searches 
are a reasonable security measure and do 
not infringe the detainee's right to privacy 
Body cavity searches are not unreasonable 
and do not violate the constitution. They 
can be conducted on less than probable 
cause as long as they are not conducted in 
an abusive manner Requiring inmates to 
expose their body cavities for visual inspec- 
tion as a part of a strip search conducted 
after every contact visit with a person from 
outside the institution is constitutional ev- 
en in the absence of probable^cause 

Bell V. Manson, 590 F.2d 1224 (2nd 
Cir. 1978) When strip searches of pretrial 
detainees after court appearances are used, 
the state has the burden of proving a com- 
pelling necessity of such searches for prison 
security. 

Hurley v. Ward, 584 F.2d 609 (2nd 
Cir. 1978) Anal and genital searches of pris- 
oners are prohibited unless there is proba- 
ble cause~lo justify the necessity of such 
searches. 

U.S. V. Lilly, 576F.2d 1240 (5th Cir. 
1978) Body cavity searches are not unrea- 
sonable, per se, but once undertaken there is 
a burden on the government to show that 
the search is furtherance of a legitimate 
penological need which could not have been 
satisfied by less intrusive means. 

This case suggests: reasonableness for a 
s.arch can be established 

1. Through information suggesting speci- 
fic cause to search a given inmate. 

2. Through creating the general expecta- 
tion among the inmates that searches may 
take place in given circumstances. 

United States v. Henderson, 565 F.2d 
900 (5th Cir. 1 978) A prisoner has the right 
to remain silent during a search of his per- 
son by prison guards. 

Carroll v, Sielaff, 514 F.2d 415 (7th 
Cir. 1975) Taking of personal property by 
prison staff may state a claim under 1983 
suit. 

Holder v. Claar, 459 F. Supp 850 
^(D.C. Colo. 1978) Inmates have legal pro- 
tection against the unjustified taking of 
personal property by prison officials pro- 
vided that the property belongs to the in- 
mate. 

Palmigiano v. Travisono, 317 F. 
Supp 776 (D.R.I. 1971) Right to be free 
from unreasonable searches and seizures is 
one of the rights retained by prisoners 

Christian v. Owens, 461 F, Supp, 72 
(D.C. Va. 1978) The administratrix of a 
deceased jail inmate brought a civil rights 
action against jail authorities for failing to 
properly search the inmate. As a' result the 
prisoner shot himself with a gun. It was 
held that strip searches were not in accord- 
ance with existing practices for persons 
arrested for driving under the influence of 
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alcohol and therefore no rights ot the in- 
mate were violated b> nut strip s^earching 
him. 

People V. lalenzuela. 589 P.2d 71 
(Colo. App. 1978) Searches of inmates arc 
permissible c^cn if made without prubajbic 
cause, provided such searches arc not done 
cruelly or^rc not accompanied b> any in- 
dent to harass, humiliate, or intimidate the 
inmate. 

Body cavity searches are permissible unless 
It can be demonstrated that such st^rches 
bear no reasonable relationship to the re- 
quirement of maintaining security. 

State V. Martinez, 580 P.2d 1282 
(Hawaii 1978) Where the defendant was 
awar«ut the prison's policy of conducting 
strip searches on those who wish to visit the 
pnsop, her consent to the strip search will 
be implied and the search itself is not un- 
reasonable. 

Peopie V. Elkms , 3 7 7 N . E. 2d 569 ( III . 
^ App. 1978) file warrantless search of the 
? defendant's cellblock for drugs and wea- 
pons was not unreasonable. 
Although the defendant was In custody 
when ajail officer asked him to identify his 
-bank, Miranda warnings were not required 
since such was merely a routine and prelim- 
inary inquiry. 

H^oodfox V. Phelps, 23 Cr. L. 2376 
(La. D. 1978) Anal searches of prisoners 
may only be conducted when an inmate 
returns from a contact visit with outsiders 
lOr is transferred from the general popula- 
tion to the segregation unit. 

State V. Bishop, 392 A. 2d 20 (Me. 
i978)Marijuana IS includedas "contraband" 
when possessed by a person in custody. 

Statev. Kerns, 111 N.W.2d48(Neb. 
1978) Prisoners are subject to reasonable 
searchand seizure without notice as longas 
It relates to a legitimate institutional need. 

» e 

XIII. Conditions of confinement 

A. Application of the 
Eighth Amendment 

Gregg V, Georgia, 42^ b.S. 153(1976) 
The Eighth Amendment proscribes the "un- 
necessary and wanton infliction of pain is 
not limited to specific acts directed at se- 
lected individuals, but is equally pertinent 
to general conditions ol confinement that 
mayprevailata prison," 501 F.2d at 1300- 
01. 

Trop V. Dulles, 356 U.S. 86 (1958). 
Holt V. Sarver, 309 F. Supp. 362 (h.D. 
Ark. 1970), all d 442 F .2d 304 (8th Cir. 
I971)'rhe Eighth Ainenument prohibits 
practices andconfmement in conditions^that 
are shocking to the conscience of reason- 
ably civilized people. 

Weems v. United States, 217 U.S. 
349 (1910); O'Brien v. Moriarty 489 I:.2d 
941 (1st Cir. 1974) A prisoner may not be 
subjected to a punishment^ taking into con- 
sideration the conditions of confinement, 
which IS disproportionate to the offense for 
Q which it was imposed. 
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O'Brien v. Moriarty, 489 F.2d 941 
(1st Cir. 1974), PugJ^ Locke 406 F. Supp. 
318(M.D. Ala. 1976) Prisoners may not be 
subjected to punitive conditions which bear 
no reasonable relationship and are not nec- 
essary to achieve legitimate correctional 
goals. 

Ihte V. Leeke, 564 F.2d 670 (4th Cir. 
1977) Even though cells were originally 
planned and designed for single occupan- 
cy, the assignment of inmates to double 
Occupancy did not constitute cruel and un- 
usual punishment whereeach cell contained 
65 square feet in area. 

Cook V. Hanberry, 596 F.2d 658 (5th 
Cir. 1979) A prisoner was no^ entitled to a 
transfer to another federal prison. He failed 
to allcgt that practices of allegedly cruel 
and unusual punishlnent were continued or 
that there was any threat of such continued 
treatment. 

Freedom 'from cruel and unusual punish- 
ment IS not freedom from otherwise lawful 
incarceration. The prisoner only has the 
right to be free from that mistreatment oc- 
curring within the confines of his incarcera- 
tion. 

Gates V. Collier, 349 F. Supp. 881 
(1972) affd 501 F.2d 1291 (5th Cir. 1974) 
'Prohibition of Eighth Amendment against 
cruel and unusualvpunishment is not limit- 
ed to specific acts directed at selected in- 
n[iates,^but is equally applicable to general 
conditions of confinement that may prevail 
at a prison. 

Newman v. Alabama, 559 F.2d 283 
(5th Cir.M977) cert. den. 438 U.S. 915 
(1978), modified 438 U.S. 78 1 (1978) '4f the 
State furnishes it^ prisoners with reason- 
ably adequate lood, clothing, shelter, sanita- 
tion, medical care, and personal safety, so 
as to avoid the imposition of cruel and 
unusual punishment, that ends its obliga- 
tions under Amendment Eight. 
The Constitution does not require that 
prisoners, as individuals or as a group, 
be {Provided with any and every amenity 
which some person may think is needed 
to avoid mental, physical and emotional 
deterioration," 559 F.2d at 291. 

Williams V. Edwards, 547 F.2d 1206 
(5th Cir. 1977) Although a constitutional 
question does not necessarily arise merely 
^4»ecause of failure to comply with state law . 
lack of compliance with state norms can be 
significant in making a finding of constitu- 
tionality. State fire and sanitation codes 
reveal the minimum standards of habitabil- 
ity by which the state purposes to govern 
Itself and provide a valuable index of what 
IS minimal for human habitation in the 
public view. The district judge did not err in 
requiring the prison to compiv with state 
fire and sanitation codes; ^47 I*. 2d at 1214. 

Walker v. Little, 22 Cr. L. 4229 (7th 
Cir. l977)cert.den.(U.S. 1978) Conditions 
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imposed upon inmates who were trans- 
ferred to segregation at their request were 
so unreasonable as to constitute cruel and 
unusual punishment, and prison otlicials 
asserted ignorance of the conditions m the 
segregation facility vvill net ser\e as a 
defense. 

Cotton V, Hutto, 577 F 2d 453 (8th 
Cir. 1978) By not providing a prisoner with 
the proper tub facilities for his colostomy 
condition, the resulting pain amounted to 
cruel and unusual punishment by prison 
authorities. 

Battle V. Anderson, 564 F.2d 388 ( 1 0th 
Cir. 1977) The Eighth Amendment protects 
prisoners from '*an cn\ lornmcnt w here de- 
generation IS probable and scIf-impro\ cment 
unlikely because of ilic conditions existing 
which inflict needless suftering. whether 
physical or mental," 564 F 2d at 393 

Bono V. Saxbe, 450 F. Supp 934 (E.D. 
III. 1 978) The use of closed-front cells in the 
prison's "control unit" violated the consti- 
tuticial^ prohibition against cruel and un- 
usual punishment. 

Jhe placement of a prisoner within the 
"control unit" cannot be justified* solely 
upon the type of oflfense he was convicted 
of nor the possibility of escape since all 
prisoners represent that possibility. 

U.S. ex rel Hood v. Cuyler, 452 F. 
Supp. 256 (D.C. Pa. 1978) Deference is tra- 
ditionally granted to prison ofllcials deci- 
sions by the federal courts when assessing 
whether the actions of prison ofllcials con- 
stitute cruel and unusual punishment. 

Imprisoned Citizens Union v, Shapp, 
451 F. Supp. 893 (E D Pa 1978) Tlie con- 
ditions withm the "glass cage" cc^^^ at the 
State Correctional Institution at Hunting- 
ton constitute a serious threat to the physi- 
cal and mental well-being of the prisoners 
confined there. 

Laaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
269 (D.N H. 1977) 'Tven though no sin- 
gle condition of incarceration rises to the 
level of a constitutional v lolatign, exposure 
to the cumulative elTect of prison condi- 
tions may subject inmates to cruel and un- 
usual punishment," 427 F Supp at 322-32 
"The touchstone is the efl'ect upon the im- 
prisoned Where the cumulative impact of 
the conditions of incarceration threatens 
the' physical, mental, and emotional hea'th 
and well being of the inmates "Snd/or 
creates a probability of recidivism and fu- 
ture incarceration imprisonment 
under such conditions contravenes the 
Eighth Amendment's proscription against 
cruel and unusual punishment " 

Cooper V Lombard,mH Y S 2d30 
(N.Y A D 1978) Jailconditionsdo not have 
to be of equal qualit) to state correctional 
facilities. 

Statev Werner, 242 S h 2d 907 (W 
Va. 1978) Punitive practices such as floor 
time, bench time, and solitary uonlinement 
m juvenile facil'iies are cruel and unusual 
punishment. 
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B. Court's rtmtdiai powtr 

Swarm V, Charlotte-Meckienburg Board 
of Education AOIVS., L I5{197l)*'0ncea 
right and a violation have been shown* the 
scope of the district court*s equitable pow- 
ers to remedy past wrong is broad, for 
breadth and flexibility are inherent in equit- 
able remedies.^* 

Procunier v. Martinez, 416 U.S. 396, 
405 (1974) See also, Campbell v. Beto, 460 
F.2d While state prison officials enjoy wide 
discretion in the operation of state penal, 
institutions, "... a policy of judicial re-| 
straint caqnot encompass any failure to ta ke 
cogoizance of valid constitutional claim.** , 

Newman v. Alabama, 503 r:2d 1320, 
1332 (5th Cir. 1974) cert, den, 42 1 U.S. 948 
(1975) In reordering a state prison system 
to bring its system into compliance with the 
Constitution, the Court has the power tb 
fashion relief **coterminous wi|h the scope 
of the constitutional violations.** 

. Holt V Sarver, 309 F. Supp. 362, 
385; alTd 442 F 2d 304 (8th Cir. 1971); See 
also Wyatt v. Aderholl, 503 F.2d 1305 (5'th 
Cir. 1974) ** . . . the obligation of the Re- 
spondents to eliminate existing unconstitu- 
tionahtics does not depend upon what the 
-LegisL turc may do. or upon what theCiov- 
ernor may do. or, indeed, upon what Re- 
spondents may actually be able to accom- 
plish, if Arkansas is going to operate a 
Penitentiary system that is countenanced 
by the Constitution of the United States.*' 

Payney Z)fl>',440F. Supp. 785 (W.D. 
Okla. 1977) Federal prisoners are required 
"to exhaust their administrative remedies 
within the Bureau of Prisons before bringing 
a suit challenging the conditions of their 
confinement. 

C. Overcrowding 

1. Double ceiling and square 
footage requirements ^ 

Bell V. Wolfish, 99 S. Ct. l8^(May 
1979) Double bunkmg liocs not dt;privc 
prciridl detamces of their liberty without 
due process A particular restriction is val- 
id as lung as it is reasonably related to a 
legitimate nonpumtive governmental ob> 
jective. 

lUte k Leeke. 564 r.2d 670 (4th Cir. 
1977) Lven though lcIIs were originally 
planned and designed lor single occupan- 
cy, the assignment ul in:Tid(e«i to double 
occupancy did not constitute cruel and un- 
usual punishment where each cell Lontamed 
65 square teet in area 

Johmon v. Le\me, 588 f .2d 1378 (4th 
Cir. 1978) Do' ' clling and other results 
o\ >tub>tani .crowding amounted to a 
constituf .tolatiun. I he court ordered 
that the I .urowding be Llimmated. 

Burks V nalsh. 461 F. Supp. 454 
(D.C. Mo. 1978) Double celling of prison 
inmates in a 65-foot cell in administrative 
segregation was held to be tolerable in light 
of the fact that the common areas of the 
^ -nit were clean and the unit was used only 
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to punish those inmates who had commit- 
ted serious offenses while confined. 

Chapman v. Rhodes, 434 F. Supp. 
1007 (S.D.Ohio l977)(Lucasville)Inanew 
institution whisre the'63-foot-squ?re cells- 
were designed for one, double cellin r was 
improper. 

Palmigiano v. Garrahy, 443 F. Supp. 
956 (D.R.I. 1977) Rhode Island State Pris- 
on System. No more than one prisoner in 
any ceH with less than 60 square feet, and, 
in dorms, at least 75 square feet per prison- 
er. 

Rodriguez v. Jimenez, 409 F. Supp. 
582(E.D.P.R. l976)aird55IF.2d877(5lh 
Cir. 1977) (San Juan Jail) Every inmate 
entitled to 70" square feet of living space 
(housing area only) as court limited entire 
population to 231 inmates, population at 
time of order was 580. 

Jordan v. mike, 460 F. Supp. 1080 
(D.C. Wis. 1978) Prison officials were per- 
manently stopped from holding more than 
two pretrial detainees in a 90-square-foot 
cell. The minimum area for one detainee is 
45 square feet. 

Battle V. Anderson, 564 F.2d 388, 
395(IOth Cir. 1977) After noting that "min- 
imum space to call one*s own is a primary 
psychological necessity** and referring to 
the American Public Health Association 
Standards, court upheld district court*s 
order of 60 square feet for cells and 75 
square feet for dormitories. 

Detainees of Brooklyn Hcu^e of De- 
tention V. Malcolm, 520 F.2d 392 (2nd Cir. 
1975) Double celling (two inmates in 5X8' 
cell) found to be unconstitutional even ab- 
sent other conditions which might impose 
substantial or additional hardships on in- 
mates. 

Ahrens v. Thomas,, 434 F. Supp. 873 
(W.D. Mo. 1977) modified 570 F.2d 286 
(8th Cir. 1978) (Platte County, Mo. Jail) A 
density 10-12 square feet of space per in- 
mate was unconstitutional. Court ordered 
at least 70 square feet of cell space. 

Ambrose v. Malcolm, 414 F. Supp. 
485 (S.D.N.Y. 1976) The correct standard 
for determining constitutionally acceptable 
levels for prison population is the rated 
capacity of the institution and rt^ot the num- 
ber of infractions (presumably indicative of 
tension or aggression) per man at varying 
population levels. 

Court required 75 square feet of space. 

Anderson v. Redman, 429 F. Supp. 
1105 (D. Del. 1977) Minimum to which 
inmate was entitled was 60 square feet of 
floor space and 500 cubic feet of space, but 
because of the construction and arrange- 
ment of the dormitories, inmates must have 
at least 75 square feet of floorspace. (Court 
halted the use of dining rooms, library and 
television rooms for the housing of in- 
mates). 
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Chapman jv. Rhodes, 434 F. Supp. 
1007 (S.D. Ohio 1977) Double celling in 
cells designed for one person and contain- 
ing 63. square feet of space is unconstitu- 
tional. But, Court noted that inmates are 
not entitled to private living quarters. 

Gates V. Collier, 423 F. Supp. 732 
(N.D. Miss. 1976) affd 548 F.2d 1241 (Mij;^- 
issippi State Prison) ** . . . 50 square feet 
of living space per inmate is the minimal 
acceptable requirement to conform with 
the Constitution.** 

Johnson v. Lark, 365 F..Supp. 289 
(E.D. Mo. 1973) (St. Louis City Jail) No 
more.than two prisoners per 5X8 foot cell. 

Johnson v. Levinc, 450 F. Supp. 648 
(D. Md. 1978), affd in part and rev*d in 
part, 588 F.2d 1378 (4th Cir. 1978) Double 
celling in 40-square-foot cells is unconstitu- 
tional. Dormitories which provide approx- 
^ imately 55 square feet of living space per 
inmate and 80 square feet of living space 
per inmate (including recreation area) are 
not unconstitutional. Standards adopted by 
groups of penologists do not constitute 
constitutional minima. The court declined 
to find that confinement of a single inmate 
in a 40 square foot cell is unconstitutional, 
even though the AC A recommends 60 square 
feet.' 

Jones V. Wittenberg, 330 F. Supp. 
707 (N.D. Ohio 1971); affd 456 F.2d 854 
(Lucas County, Ohio Jail) N6 more than 
two inmates per cell except in extreme 
emergencies when this may be exceeded for. 
no more than 24 hours. (Cell size unknown) 

Laaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
269 (D.N.H. 1977) (New Hampshire State 
Prison) The New Hampshire prison is not 
overcrowded and, altliough the cells do not 
meet minimum space requirements, each 
man has one to himself. 437 F. Supp. at 306. 
Cell size is a factor to be weighed in deter- 
mining recreation and exercise requirements. 

A/.C./. Concor^d Advisory Board v. 
Hall, 441 F. Supp. 398 (D. Mass. 1978) 
(Massachusetts Correctional Institution at 
Concord) Double celling in one unit where 
the inmate*s stay is ^temporary and where 
the prisoners may remain outside their cells 
SIX hours a day does not violate the Eighth 
Amendment. Confinement in other units 
was found unconstitutional on the basis of 
the totahty of the living conditions there, 
double celling in rooms designed for single 
occupancy, lack of adequate fresh air. plumb- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, and the dearth of 
vocational and recreational facilities, 447. 

Nelson v. Collins, 455 F. Supp. 727 
(D. Md. 1978), affd in part and rev*d in 
part, 588 F.2d 1378 (4th Cir. |o?8) (Mary- 
land Penitentiary and the Mar., lane Recep- 
tion, Diagnostic and Classification Center) 
Double celling under the circumstances(44 
square feet cells designed for single occu- 
pancy) held to violate the Constitution. The 
cells are much smaller, the facility is much 
older, and prisoner mpvement is much more 
restricted than in Hite v. Leeke. 



Pugh V. Locke, 406 F, Supp. 318 
(M D Ala, 1976); afTd 559 F.2d 283 No 
more than one prisoner to a cell and each 
sh all-have a rnininiuni of 40 square feet of 
space. In sfx months inmates placed in iso- 
lation shall be afTorded at least 60 square 
feet. 

Trigg V Blanton, No. A-6047 (Da- 
vidson Co , Tenn , Chancery Ct., August 
23, 1978) (Tennessee State Prison System) 
The court ordered single celling in cells 
with less than 60 square feet of floor space. 

2. Standards to be used in determining ^ 
overd^owding \^ 

^Valvano v. Malcolm/520 F.2d 392 
(2nd (Z;jr. l9?5j. Confinement in pre-trial 
detentic^n facilities above rated capacities 
creates ^ restrictive and deplorable living 
environn^ent constituting an intolerable 
violation of the detainees* constitutional 
rights. \ 

Crdwe v. Leeke, 540 F.2d 740 (4th 
Cir. 1976)VSouth Carolina Correctional 
Institution)\Conrinement of three protec- 
tive custody inmates in a 63-squ are- foot cell 
with two beds for all but a few hours a week 
does not violate the Eighth Amendment. 
The number of inmates who may be safely 
assigned to a cdll is within the sound discre- 
tion ofprispn administrators. 

Hite i. Ueke, 564 F.2d 670 (4th Cir. 
1977) After noting that they were dealing 
with a new 12 million dollar facility^where 
prisoners had a \^idc range of movement 
and where there were no other aggravating 
conditions, court lipproved two prisoners 
in 65-square-foot ripoms. 

Newman v. 4labama, 559 F.2d 283 
(5th Cir. 1977)tcrt. dpn. 438 U.S. 915 ( 1978), 
modified 438 U.S. 78^1 (1978) Court's order 
of 60 square feet pcr^man, the court could 
not agree that '*dcsigi^*' standards, without 
more, amount to a per se constitutional 
limitation on the number of prisoners who 
may be housed m particular facility. ''Those 
who design prisons are rtot vested with either 
the duty or ihepowtrto\prcstri be constitu- 
tional standards as to prison space.** While 
design standards of existing facilities may 
be used as a tool for determining constitu- 
tional capacit>, trial judge is not bound by 
this in determining capacity. 

iVtlhams v. Edwards, 547 F.2d 1206 
(5th Cir. 1977) The functions and charac- 
teristics of each building should be taken 
into account m arriving at the capacity of 
e§th. A simple mathematical calculation of 
to^il square feet of space divided by a stan- 
ai(rd of .square feet per man may not neces- 
sH|rily be appropriate or practical. 
)f Finney v. liuiio, 410 l\ Supp. 251 
(fc.D. Ark. 1976), alFd 548 r.2d (8th Cir. 
i9?6). aird 43"^ U.S. 6?8 (1978). (Arkansas 
ystate prison system ) " I lie question of w hethe r 
^a prison is overcrowded to the point of 
/ unconstitutionality involves more than de- 



termining how many square feet of living 
space are allocated to individual inmates. 
Regard must be had to the quality of the 
lixiiig-quartcrs.andJo.theJength of time 
which ihmates must spend in their hving 
quarters each day ..." 410 F, Supp. ?t 
254. The question of overcrowding involves 
a determination of not only the total popu- 
lation but also of its distribution. The court 
imposed maximum population limits on 
the two prisons in question here and also 
required that individual unit capacities set 
forth in a report filed wjth the court not be 
exceeded except in emergency situations. 

Stewart v. Gates, 450 F. Supp. 583 
(CD Ca. 1978) There is no specific square 
footage requirement to meet constitutional 
standards. Some of the courts which have 
held otherwise were concerned with anti- 
quated structures that were unsatisfactory 
in many respects, or inmates were confined 
virtually day and night. Here jail is of mod- 
ern construction and inmates have several 
daily breaks out of their tells. (Finding 21.5 
square feet to be adequate.) 

West V. Edwards, 439 F. Supp. 722 
(D.S.C. 1977) (Kirkland Correctional In- 
stitute. South Carolina) Placement of three 
inmates in a 66 square foot cell, where the 
prisoners have access to day rooms and 
other areas,^ does not violate the Eighth 
Amendment. 

In reference to allegations of prison over- 
crowding, the court will include as "living 
space** areas outside individual cells that 
are within the prisoner*s access. 

Carson v. Miller, 370 S6.2d 10 (Fla. 
1979) The Department of Offender Reha-^ 
bilitation did not comply with the statutory 
duty to prescribe ^'standards and require- 
ments*' governing the prison housing ca- 
pacities. 

Burks V, Walsh, No. 77-4008 CV-C 
(W D Mo Nov. 1978)(MissouriState Pen- 
itentiary) Double celling in 47.18 square 
foot cells and triple cellmg in 59.2 square 
foot cells is cruel and unusual punishment. 
Double celling in general population units 
with 65 and 109 square fobt cells was up- 
held, but was found unconstitutional in 
three units with 47 square foot cells. Dou- 
ble celling in the 59 square foot diagnostic 
unit cells was approved, despite the amount 
of time spent in the cells, since inmates are 
housed there for only short periods of time 
(I to 5 weeks). Triple celling there and in 
the 76 square foot cells of the administra- 
tive and punitive segregation units, howev- 
er, was held to be cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment under the circumstances Double 
celling in the latter two units was upheld by 
the court, which said that their use as a 
means of discipline makes the administra- 
tion's practices with regard to them *'par- 
licularly deserving of judicial deference 

Jordan V Wolke,ASO? Supp. 1080 
(H.D. Wise. 19,78) (Mrlwaukce County, 
Wise. Jail) "Design Capacity" is only one 
factor which must be weighed. Additional 
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factors include: (a) additional area provided 
(day rooms, corridors, etc.), (b) amount of 
time spent away from cell, (c) multiple cell- 
ing (deprivation of privacy). 

Burks V, Walsh, No. 75-CV-149 C 
(W.D. Mo.. November 3. 1978) (Missouri 
State Penitentiary). The penitentiary is not 
unconstitutionally overcrowded as a whole 
in view of the large amount of acreage, the 
inmates* relative freedom of movemen t and 
the many activities available to them, but it 
must also be considered how inmates are 
distributed. Design capacity is not a consti- 
tutional limitation on the number of pris- 
soners who/may be housed, nor do various 
professionafassociations* minimum square 
footage standards constitute constitutional 
minima. Each housing unit nust be evalu- 
ated not only in Zerns of cell size but also 
with reference to the inmates' ability to 
move outside their cells and to participate 
in programs. 

D. Medical care 

1. General 

Estelle V. Gamble, 429 U.S. 97 ( 1 976) 
reh. den. 429 U.S. 1066 (1976) Deliberate 
indifference to the medical needs of prison- 
ers violates the 8th Amendment. Mere neg- 
ligence IS insufficient for liability. Indiffer- 
ence may be manifested by prison doctors 
in their response to the prisoner*s needs or. 
by prison guards in intentionally denying 
or drlaying access to medical care or in ten- 
tionally interfering with the treatment once 
prescribed, 429 U.S. at 104-105. 

Todaro v. Ward, 565 F.2d 48 (2nd 
Cir. 1977) The medical records produced 
by prisoners incarcerated at the Bedford 
Hills Correctional Facility showed that ex- 
isting medical treatment afforded at the in- 
stitution was insufficient. 

West V. Keve,51l F.2d 158 (3rd Cir. 
1978) A prisoner's complaint alleging that 
various prison officials were deliberately 
indifferent to his medical needs or that the 
officials deliberately delayed needed medi- 
cal attention is not barred by the doctrine 
of official immunity nor the 1 1th Amend- 
ment. 

Deliberate indifference includes post-oper- 
ative treatment and although prisoner has 
been provided with a pain reliever such as 
aspirin, this may not constitute adequate 
medical care. 

Gatesv. Colher,50\ F.2d 1291. 1302 
(5th Cir. 1974) "... the adequacy of con- 
ditions of confinement of prisons— such as 
medical treatment, hygienic materials, and 
physical facilities — is clearly subject to 8th 
Amendment scrutiny." 

Hurst V. Phelps, 579 F.2d 940 (5th, 
Cir. 1978) A claim for denial of medical 
treatment may exist where prison officials 
prevent an inmate to be taken to adoctor's 
appointment, based on the fact that he is a 
safety risk. 
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Hancock v. Unkno\%n Lnited States 
Marshall. 587 1 .2il 377 (8th Cii. 1978) A 
prisoner'^ claim uf cruel and unu:>ua! pun- 
t2»hnicnt was Ji^mis^cJ because he tailed to 
give specific facts that would have shown 
an> deliberate inditTerence to his serious 
medical needs. 

Cole V. Multnomah C ounty , 592 P.2d 
221 (Ore. App. 1979) Correction officials 
were not held liable to an inmate due to a 
suKide attempt in failing to furnish medical 
attention when the officials were not rea- 
sonabl> aware of the inmate's propensity. 

Aripa V. Department of Social and 
Health Services. 588P.2d 185 (Wash. 1978) 
Where the Department provided a basic 
alcohol treatment program at a state prison 
which consisted o! a variety ot treatment 
components, inmates' claims for more com- 
prehensive and individualized treatment ^ 
were deemed inappropriate. 

Costello V. Wamwright , 397 F. Supp. 
20(M.D. f la. 1973)aird5:5 F.2d 1239(5th 
Cir. 1974) The institution has an alfirma- 
tiveduty to establish a medical ca> e system 
that will meet the medical care needs ot the 
inmates. Failure to establish such a system 
IS a violation of the Eighth Amendment. 

S comers v. Jar vis, 458 P. Supp. 37 
(p.C. Kan. 1978) Giving medical treatment 
to an inmate who objects may be necessary 
to protect him and/or other inmates from 
the possibility of harm. 

McCormick v. City of [Vildwood. 439 
P. Supp. 769 (D. N.J. 1977) Ajailei'sduty 
to proVidt' reasonable medical care la non- 
delegable and the duty attaches as soon as 
the, individual is placed in his custody. 
A prisonci IS uodcr no dut^ to obtain hts 
release by pa>ing a fine so that he ma> seeK 
medical treatment. 

Coleman v. Crisp. 444 F. Supp. 31 
(W.D. Okla. 1977) A prisoner s allegations 
concerning inadequate medica! care did not 
evidence a deliberate indifference by state 
prison officials, therefore, no recovery may 
he had. 

In re Coca. i-H" Ca. Rptr. 465 (Cal. 
App. 1978) The Department of Corrections 
was found lo have uoiated ctvili/.cd stan- 
dards of decency because of their indiffer- 
ences to a prisoner's serious medical con- 
dition. 

2. Elements of a constitutional 
medical care delivery system 
a. Sufficient Medical Personnel 

Campbell V Beto, 460 h.2d 765 (5th 
Cir. 1972) The useof unlicensed persons (o 
c<jagno*.c ailments and prescribe medicine 
is unconstitutional. 

McCray v. Sullivan. 509 F.2d 1332 
(5th Cir 1975) Piison policy of sending a 
medical assistant to visit punitive isolation 
to determine which inmatts would be able 
to see the doetoi is epnstituCional. 
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Sweet V. South Carolina DOC. 529 
F.2d 854 (4th Cir. 1975) Where two medi- 
cal technicians visited protective custody 
three times a day to receive complaints and 
provide medication, prison met consiitution- 
al standards for medical care. 

Newman v. Stale of Alabama, 503 
F.2d 1320 (5th Cir. 1974) cert. den. 421 
U.S. 948 (1975) The paramount concern 
regarding the quality of medical care in the 
Alabama prison system is insufficient staff- 
ing. ^ 

Gates V. Collier, 349 F. Supp. 881 
(1972), afrd501 r.2d 1291 (1974) Medical 
staff for a 1,700-man pruon in Mississippi 
must consist of at lea:.! three full-iime doc- 
tors, two full-time dentists, two full-time 
trained physician's assistants, six registered 
nurses or licensed practical nurses, one 
medical records librarian, and two medical 
clerical personnel. 

Johnson v. Levine^ 450 F. Supp. 048 
(D. Md. 1978), aff'd m part and rev'd in 
part, 588 F.2d 1378 (4th Cir. 1978) The new 
prison hospital and its staffing are adequate 
to meet constitutional standards (two doc- 
tors on the premises 20 hours per week per 
doctor and eleven registered nurses). 

Williarrs v. McKeithen^ Docket No. 
71-98 (M.D. La. 1975) (Unreported), affd 
547r.2d 1 206 (5th Cir. 1977) State officials 
in Louisiana must provide the following 
medical staff for a prison of approximately 
?,600 inmates, four full-time doctors, one 
psychiatrist, two dentists, one psychologist, 
11 physician assistants, one dental assis- 
tant, three registered nurses, one x-ray tech- 
nician, one pharmacist, one laboratory tech- 
nician, and two medical records technicians. 
I he use of inmates and other non-profes- 
sional personnel to perfo»m medical pro- 
ceciiires must be discontinued. 

Williams V. (:dwards, 547 F.2d 1206 
(5th Cir. 1977) Conditions were held un- 
constitutional. The major medical unit serv- 
mg the prison wa^ not accredited, and it 
was operated for extended periods without 
a resident physician. Only two of the medi- 
cal staff were licensed ^o practice medicine, 
and there were no registered nurses. Many 
positions lavolving delivery of medical caiC 
were filled by untrained inmates, two-th rds 
of these inmates had nomore than an eighth 
grade education. 

Hines v, Anderson, 439 F. Supp.'*T2 
(D. Minn. 1977) In regard to the Minnesota 
State Prison, the medical staff shall consist 
of a full-time physician on daily, weekend, 
and **on-cair* duty. 

Battle V. Anderson, 37frF<^Supp. 402 
(L.D. Okla. 1974) One full-time de^t^ist is 
not adequate for a 900-inan facility. ^ 

Trigg V. B Ian ton. No. A -604 7 (Dav- 
idson Co., Tenn.. Chancery Ct., August 23, 
1978). the court ordered that health care 
be provided in facilities in compliance with 
state and local statutes and regulations per- 
taining to environmental sanitation and 
safety in civilian medical facilities. Institu- 
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tional hospitals must meet the minimum 
standards of the Joint Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals. All inmates ^liall 
have access upon demand to timely treat- 
Lient by a licensed physician. An effective 
system for the review of health personnel 
competence and of the quality and quantity 
of the care provided inmates shall be estab- 
lished. 

/ 

b. Around-the-Clock Staffing ^ 

Mitchell V. Untriener, 421 F. Supp. 
886 {N,D. Fla. 1976) (Escambia Cou;ay, 
Fla. j^il) Twenty-four-hour medical care 
for inmates of Escambia County J a' 1^( Fla.) 
IS required. / 

'Battle V. Anderson, 376 F Si/pp. 402 
(E.D. Okla. 1974) Nursing care 24hours*a- 
day, seven days a week is requited foi a 
900-man jail. 

Barnes v. Virgin Islands, 4 1 5 F. Supp. 
1218 (1976) Twenty-four-hbur emergency 
care and regular visits by physicians are 
required. 

Goldsby v. Carnes, 365 F. Supp. 395 
(1973) (Jackson County, Missouri) modi- 
fied 429 F. Supp. 370 (W.D. Mo, 1977) 
Officials entered into a consent order re- 
quiring one registered nurse to be on duty 
from 8.00 a.m. to 4.00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday and sufficient physician assistants 
to provide 24-hour medical coverage. 

Miller v. Carson, 401 F. Supp. 835 
(1975) In a 400-man jail, a physician or 
licensed physician*s assistant must be on 
call 24 hours a day. ^ 
But see: 

Coxsonv. GodHin,405 F.S upp. 1099 
(1975) Medical care Is adequate without a 
full-time nurse or infirmary, but attendance 
at the institution must be suffici&nt to meet 
all problems of the inmates, not just those 
who can be fitted into a particular period of 
time. 

c. Medical Procedures Performed 
by Professional Medical Staff 

Brown v. McGowan. 445 F. Supp. 
468 (D C.Colo. 1978) The plaintiff prison- 
er was not denied his constitutional right to 
medical treatment merely because the pris- 
on physician disagreed with his contention 
that he needed an ankle operation. 

Todaro v. Ward, 431 F. Supp. 1 129 
(S.D.N.Y. 1977), affd 565 F.2d 48 (2nd 
Cir. 1977) The prison health care delivery 
system was held unconstitutional becau^^c 
access to primary care physicians was de- 
nied or substantially delayed by initial screen- 
ing procedures and by inadequate record- 
keeping. The system's delivery of follow-up 
laboratory services and medical appointments 
was also unconstitutionally carried out, 
unnecessarily prolonged pa*n and created 
risk of dire consequences. Delays in admin- 
istration of admissjon physical examination* 
where they did not result in introduction of 
infections into the population or placement 
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of .nmates m meJicall) harmful jobs, diJ 
not violate the Eighth Amendment, 

"^oycew Alizaduh. 59^ F.2d 948 (4th 
Cir jl979) An error of judgment or mad- 
vertem failure to provide adequate medical 
carelo a prisoner will not support a consti- 
tutional Violation. Only where there is dc> 
hberate indilfcrence lo serious medical needs 
of aninmatc will tlie conduct of a physician 
be held to be a constitutional violation. 

Laaman v. Helgcmoe, 437'!". Supp. 
269 (D,N,H 19'7?) The systematic absence 
of.complcte routine physical examinations, 
blood tests, syphilis tests, and othe; pre- 
ventive medical measures endangers the en- 
tire prison community The order required, 
among others prompt medical examination 
and medical history by a physician upon 
commitment, annual reexamination, min- 
imum staff and dispensation of nicJtcations 
only by appropriately trained >tafr, emci- 
^gency medical w«Te available -at all times 
with at least one member of the medical 
staff always present m the infirmary, a sick 
call procedure under which the need for 
care is determined by a member of the med- 
ical staff, an intercom system in the ,nfirm^ 
arv, and regular inspection of the medical 
facility by the State Department of Public 
Health. 

^Xfiller V. Carson, 401 F. Supp, 835 
(1975) atrd 563 F.2d 741 (5th S\t. 1977) 
Leaving the ulpmate def,isiOn of who is to 
receive medual attcnttonln the hand$ of a 
non-medical correctional otficer is totally 
inadequate. 

Jones V. Wittenberg, 330 V. Supp 
70? (N.D. Ohiu 19^1) alTd 456 \ .2d 851 
(6th Cir. 1972) Prescription of medica on 
by jail nurse is/lprohibited. 
But see. v 

Falmtgiano \\ Garrahy.443 F. Supp. 
956 (D.R.I. 1977) Deficiencic:> cited by the 
court lack of laboratory testing capability 
(no ccninfugc, clcctoicar Jiogram, or equip- 
ment for clcmcniary blood, urine, V D.and 
other tc>t:>), lack of cincigtncy e4Uipmcnt 
fof treatment of coronary problems, admin- 
istration of potentially harmful medications 
without a physician ^ ordci, and lack of 
written procedures for response to emer- 
gencies and potential epidemics. The court 
orJered defendants to bring the health care 
delivery system into compliance with the 
'minimum standards ot ihc American Pub- 
lic ({calth Association, the U.S. Public 
flealth Service, and the State Department 
of Health. ^ 

J. Adequacy of Quaht\ and Quantity 
of Medical Equipment and Supplies 

Newman v. State of Alabama, 349 F'. 
Supp 278, (M.D.Ala. 1972) modified 522 
F 2d 171 (5th Cir 1975) cert den. 421 US. 
948 (1975^ Venous shortages of medication 
and use of anachronistic and precarious 
medical technique^ will not be tolerated 

\filler V Carson, 401 F. Supp 835 
(19"'5)afrd 563 f 2d "41 (5th Cir 1977) 
Antiquated equipment is inadequate 



Williams k XhKeithcn, Docket No. 
7,1-98 (M.D. La. 1975) (Unreported), afTd 
547 F.2d 1206 (5th Cir, 1977) Purchase of 
three fully-equippcd ambulances was 
ordered. 

y Xew man v. State of Alabama, 349 F. 
Supp. 278, (M.D. Ala. 1972) modified 522 
F.2d 171 (5th Cir. 1975)cen. den. 421 C.S. 
948 (1975) The unavailability of eyeglasses 
and prosthetic d^.uces is cited, 

Finney v, i *^kansas Board of Correc- 
tions, 505 F.2d I y 1 974) T he lack of basic 
X ray and emergency service.^ (•> cited 

Gates V. Collier. 349 F. Supp. 8Sl 
(1972) uiTJ 501 F.2d 1291 (5th Cir. 1974) 
Hospital , pmcnt was ordered brought 
upto^t.. v^. i state licensingof hospi- 
tal. 

jrris V. Frame, 585 F^2d 1 183 (3rd 
Cir N''8) There is no constitutional right 
to i.ivihodone. No pretrial detainee or citi- 
zen can compel the state to provide him 
with the drug. 

Cafton V. ilutto.,577 F.2d 453 (8th 
Cir. 1978) By not providing a prisoner with 
the proper tub facilities for his colostomy 
^condition, the resulting pa.n amounted to 
cruel and unusual punishment by prison 
authorities. 

e Sanitary Facilities/Segregation 
of Contagious Diseases 
' Gates V. Collier, 349 F, Supp. 881 (1972) 
afi^d 501 F.2d 1291 (5th Cir. 1974) Unsani- 
ta V conditions, particularly in the TB 
Ward allowing some inmates with serious 
contagious diseases to mingle with the gen- 
eral population w ere cited as reasons for a *' 
finding of unconstitutional facilities. 

New man v. State of Alabama, 349 F. 
278 (M.D. Ala. 1972) modified 522 F.2d 
(5thCir;1975)cert.den.421 U.S. 948(1975) 
Glaring unhygienic conditions, including 
the potential for contag'on caused by non- 
segregated sanitary facilitiesfor the genera' 
ward population and hepatitis and tuber- 
culosis ward populations were condemned. 

Hamdton v Schiro, 333 F Supp. 
1016 (ED La 1970) Lack of isolation or, 
quaiantine areas for those with contagious 
disease was, together w ith other conditions, 
unconstitutional. 
But see: 

Chapman v Flageman, 4 1 7 F Supp 
906 (1976) Removal of TB patients from 
general population as discovered and test- 
ing all other inmates in the unit for the 
, disease was sufficient to satisfy the courts 
that prison conditions did not constitute 
cruel and unusual punishment. 

/ Recordkeeping and Organization 

Newman v. Alabama, 503 F.2d 1320, 
1331,(5thCir. 19''4) cert. den. 421 U.S. 948 
( 1975) Disorganized lines of therapeutic re- 
>ponsibility resulting in treatment p'^escribed 
by doctors not being administered by med- 
ical subordinates, the ill-conceived system 
for retinals to the prison hospital, and "the 
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maladroitfy operated 'emergency' referral 
system also present grave constitutional 
problems." 

Rodriguez v. Jimenez, 409 F. Supp. 
582, 597 ( 1 976) afTd 55 1 F.2d 877 (5th C.r. 
1977) ''Medical records shall be established 
and maintained fox every inmate showing q 
at least the date o^^^ach examination or 
treatment, the medical findings and the 
medication or treatment administeied.'* 

Williams w. Edwards, 547 F.2d 1206 
(5th Cir. 1977) Conditions'were held un- 
constitutional. The climate laboratory had 
no written policy concerning testing pro- 
cedures, safety procedures or equipment 
quality control. The pharmacy's control of 
medication and needles and syr«nges was 
inadequate; no records of the dispensing of 
drugs or of ad\jerse drug reaction^ were 
kept. No reports, records or statistical in- 
formation was maintained, and the lab's 
equipment was not adequately calibrated. ^ 

g. Preventive Medical Procedures , 

Albert I v. Sheriff of Harris Coiuiiy, 
406 F. Supp. 649 ( 1 975/ Incoming inmates 
must be screened for communicable diseases. 

Rogriguez v. Jimenez, 409 F. Supp. 
582, 597 (1976) AfTd 55 1 F.2d 877 (5th Cir. 
1977) Every individual confined tojail should 
be given a physical examination within 24 
hours of admission. 

Newman v. Alabama, 503 F.2d 1320 . 
(5th Cir. 1974)ccrt.den.421 U.S. 948(1075) 
^ Physical exams are required once every two 
years. \ 

Collins V. Schoonfield, 344 F. Supp. 
257 ( 1972) Although expert medical witness- 
es indicated that intake physicals are ad 
visable, court could not say that the lack of 
same amounted to cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. 

Laaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
269 (D.N.H. 1977) The systematic absence 
of complete routine physical examinations, 
blood tests, syphilis tests, and other pre- 
ventive medical measures endangers the 
entire pr.son community. The sick call pro- 
ced.ure used is inadequate because it allows - 
decisions concerning access to health care 
to be made by nonmedical personnel. The 
court ordered premedical examinations and 
medical his^tory by a physician upon'com- 
mitment, annual examination, a sick call 
procedure under which the need for care is 
determined by a member of the medical 
staff, an intercom system in the infirmary, 
and regular inspection of the medical facili- 
ty by the State Department of Health, 

3. Mental health care 

Bowring w. Godwin^SbX F.2d44(4th 
Cir. 1977) The inmate "«s entitled to psy- 
chological or psychiatric treatment if a 
physician v/i uther health care piovider, 
exercising ordinary skill and care at the 
time of observation, concludes with reason* 
able medical certainty. (1) that the prison- 
er's sy mptoms ev idence a serious disease or 
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injury; (2) that such disease or injury is 
curable or may be substantially alleviated, 
an^ (3) that the potential for harm to the 
nrisoner by reason of delay or the denial of 
care would be substantial/* 

Newfkan v. Alabama, 503_F.2d 1320, 
13. (5th Cir. 1974) cert. den. 42l' U.S. 948 
(1975) Mental Illness and mental retarda- 
tion arc the most prevalent medical prob- 
lems( 1 0% of the intreatmerit). There are no 
psychiatrists, social workers or counselors 
on the staff. For 2400 inmates, one part- 
time clinical psychologist is employed. The 
huge majority of mentally disturbed pris- 
oners receive no treatment. Such care is 
con'^titutionally inadequate. 

miiiams V. Edwards, 547 F.2d 1206 
(5th Cir. 1977) The unconstitutionally in- 
ailequate medical care system lacked a psy- 
chiatric unit although an estimated 40% of 
tht mmat&.> would benefit from treattnent. 
Inmates needOTK^Tcatment were separately 
confined, but under the superv,s;on of cor- 
rectional officers who have no medical 
training. 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) afTd 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
ar„'1970), cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144 (1978) 
Nothing has been done to alleviate the sit- 
uation tound in Newman .'. Alabama, 503 
F.2d 1320 (5th Cir. 1974) Nor are memally 
retarded inmates placed in an appropriate 
environment. Defendants were ordered to 
identify' inmates requiring mental health 
care and to make arrangements for provi- 
sion of such -care, including arrangement 
for the transfer of inmates whose psycho- 
logical disturbance of mental retardation 
requires care in facil:*ics specifically designed 
for- such persons. 

Fmne} v. Hutto, 410 F. Supp. 251 
(E.D. Ark. 1976) alVd 437 U.S. 678 (1978) 
Until very recentl> there has been no s>s- 
tematic mental health program for inmates. 
I he court approved establishment of a 
transactional anal>sis t>De group therapy 
program but ^aid^that it could not take the 
place ol regular ps)chiatrists or psycholo- 
gists engaged in diagnosing and treating 
individual inmates b> conventional methods 
of individual psychotherapy. The court or- 
dered the hiring on a full-time basis of one 
or more psychiatrists or psychologists for 
the purposes indicated, with provision of 
adequate facilitres for their work. 

Jackson v. Peele. 22 Cr. L. 2445 (D. 
D.C. 1 978; Prisoncr-Datichts are entitled to 
the benefits of confinement in th^Jcast re- 
strictive alternative, thus a nirntal hospital 
may not rout-ncly impose more restrictive 
conditions of confinement on prisoner-pa- 
tients than It does on those patients who 
were civi!ly committed. 

Johnson v. Levme^ 450 F. Supp. 648 
(D. Md. 1978) afTd 588 F .2d 1378 (4th Cir. 
1978) The court ordered the closing of spe- 
cial confinement unit for inmates with psy- 
-qhological-problems because conditions in 
the unit in their totality did not meet consti- 
tutional standards. 



Neison v. Collins, 455 F. Supp. 727 
(D. Md. 1978) Prisoners placed in isolated 
confinement because of aberrant behavior 
resultingfrom mental illness are entitled to 
prompt and adequate psychiatric assistance. 
Medical review of the placement decision 
must follow promptly, and to the extent 
that appropriate medical care cannot be 
promptly r endered atjhe institution, jhe 
state has the obligation to' provide such 
care through other facilities. 

Laaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
269 (D. N.H. 1977) Prison inmates are en- 
titled to reasonable psychiatric and/or psy- 
chological treatment when \nedically nec- 
essary. The inmates here are being denied 
their right to medically necessary mental 
health care because the num ber of person- 
nel is insufficient to treat known mental 
health care needs or to permit diagnosis of 
the needs of incoming inmates. The court 
ordered defendants to determine through 
testing and interviews the actual mental 
health care needs of the prison population, 
to hire a psychiatrist or Ph.D. psychologist 
to head the mental health care unit, and to 
establish ongoing procedures to identify 
prisoners in need of treatment. 

Battle V. Anderson, 376 F. Supp. 402 
(E.D. Okla. 1974) Although approximately 
one half of the average in-patient popula- 
tion is hospitalized for psychiatric reasons, 
there is no professional psychiatric staff 
available tc provide treatment on a regular 
basis, 376 F. Supp. at 415. Plans for provid- 
ing constitutionally adequate care must in- 
clude designation of a staff member respon- 
sible for insuring that adequate in-patient 
psychiatric care is provided. 

Palmigiano v. Garraf^, 443 F. Supp. 
956 (D. R.l. 197") Psychiatric and psycho- 
logical evaluations and treatment are in- 
adequate to meet the nced^ of the inmate 
population. No clinical psychologist or 
psychiatrist is employed Mental health fa- 
cilities do not meet standards promulgated 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons and the 
American Correctional Association. The 
co'jrt ordered that information on each 
inmate concerning any special needs aris- 
ing from psychological disturbance or men- 
tal retardation be obtained in the classifi- 
cation process and required that defendants 
hire an adequate number of mental health 
professionals to diagnose, treat and care 
for prisoners with mental health problems. 
Establishment of a program for treatment 
of drug abuse under the direction of a phy- 
sician was ordered. 

Trigg V. Blanton^ No. ^-6047 (Dav- 
idson Co. Tenn., Chancery Court, August 
23, 1978) Adequate psychological, psychi- 
atric and counseling services arc not pro- 
vided to inmates in need of such care The 
court ordered defendants to provide ade- 
quate care, treatment and counseling for 
inmates who have mental health problems 



or who are mentally retarded. Confinement 
of prisoners with psychological problems 
in cell used for disciplinary segregation was 
prohibited. 

E. Physical condltlont-*Llvlng areas 

1. Clothing/Beddin^Laundry 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M,D. Ala . 1976 ) afil(L55_9jl.2d_283 (5th 
Cir. 1977), cert. den. 98 S, Ct. 3144 (i97~8) 
Inmates are entitled toclean linen and tow- 
els weekly, and a bed off the floor. 

Mitchell V. Untreiner, 421 F. Supp. 
886 (N.D.'Fla. 1976) Inmates muM be given 
clean blankets, sheets, pillows, pillowcases, 
towelS) and washcloths, within 8 hours of 
incarceration. Inmates should have avail-^ 
able a daily change of clothes. 

Campbell V. McGruder, 4\6 F. Supp 
100 (D. D.C. 1975) Jail officials are to pro- 
vide clean clothing(including clean under- 
wear), clean linen and clean towels to all 
residents at least once a week. 

Hamilton v. Landrieii, 351 F. Supp. 
549 (E.D. La. 1972), Uniforms will be laun- 
dered twice weekly and linen weekly. 

Rutherford v. Pit chess, 457 F. Supp. 
104 (D.C. Cal. 197&) Where "overflow" 
prisoners were required to sleep on mat- 
tresses inside cells or on walkways in front 
of cells, the court ordered that the inmates 
be provided wUh beds. 

2. Sanitation 

Williams v. Edwards, 547 F.2d 1 206 
(5th Cir. 1977) Lack of proper sanitation is 
a constitutional violation. 

Palmi^iano v. Garrahy, 443 F Supp 
956 (D. R.I. 1977) Prison must employ a 
qualified sanitation orenvironmental health 
officer. The court ordered compliance with 
the minimum standards of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, the American Public Health 
Association, andthe J^hode Island Depart- 
ment of Health, including regular removal 
of trash from common areas, a regular pro- 
gram of insect and rodent control, access 
Tor each prisoner to household cleaning 
implements and supplies, sanitary food 
storage and preparation and employment 
of a qualified Sanitation or enviroiiniental 
health officer. 

Holt V. Sar\er. 442 F.2d 304 (1971) 
Jail required to have a supc*'M!^ed daily 
program of cleaning of cells, including 
mopping and scrubbing. 

Hamilton v. Schiro, 338 F Supp 
iOl6 (E,D. La. 1970) Mattresses must be 
replaced on an annual basis. 

Ahrens v. Thomas, 434 F. Supp. 873 
(W.D. Mo. 1977) modified 570 r.2d 286 
(8th Cir. 1978) Jail must be cleaned on a 
daily basis and necessary cleaning supplies 
must be furnished the inmates. Permitting 
infestation of insects is an Eighth Amend- 
ment violation. An adequate insect control 
program 4S ordered implemented. 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) afTd 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
Cii. 1977) cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144 (1978) 
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The living conditions constitute cruel and 
unusual punishmcm. "Specifically, lack of 
sanitation throughout the instttutions--in 
living areas, infirmaries, and food service — 
presents an imminent danger to the health 
of each ^nd every inmate." The court or- 
dered that each inmate shall have access to 
household cleaning supplies, that sanitary 
conditions meet minimum public health 
.stanjdards, an^ that defendants be respon- 
sible for implenientmg a regular and elTec- 
tive program of insect and rodent control. 
Window and doors were required to be 
properly screened and otherwise properly 
maintained. 

Laaman v. Heigemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
269 (D. N.H. 1977) The court ordered de- 
fendants to comply With New Hampshire 
Department of PublicHealth standards and 
to arrange regular inspections by the De- 
partment, not l^sf than one every 6 months. 
The court required training of kitchen em- 
ployees and medical examination of such 
employees prior to assignment. Inmates 
must be provided with appropriate sup- 
plies to keep their cells. 

Nelson V. Collins, 455 F. Supp. 727 
(D Md 1978) Insect and rodent infestation 
cannot be entirely eliminated but the insti- 
tution has takcivadequatc precautions (pe- 
riodic treatment) which have satisfactorily 
lessened the incidence of such infestation 

Bur bank v Thompson, No. 76 C. 447 1 
(N Dill .May, 1978)(Stateville Correction- 
al Center, Joliet, Illinois ) Defendants agreed 
to providt inmates with materials necessary 
to clean cells and toilets thercm, to collect 
accumulated paper and other refuse in the 
cells, to institute a regular program of ver- 
min ext<lrmmation conducted by a profes- 
sional cxterminaiioo service, and to extei- 
minatc i;oaches and other v ermin as often as 
nccr sary. 

Trigii V Blanton. No A-6047 (Dav- 
idson Tenn Chancery Court. August 
23, 1978) The court found ujisanitary con- 
ditions wlj^ich fall fai^bclow minimum pub- 
lic health standards The coujt ordered that 
cach[ building be brought into compliance 
with the minimum standards of the U S. 
Public Health Service and the American 
Public Health Association, as well as'local 
health ordinance*; and regulations. 

Burrasianov LevL452F Siipp 1066 
^ Md 1978) A prisoner's complaints 
about the lack of cleanliness and leaking 
cvMlings in the prison dining facilities pre- 
sents no cognizable claim for damages 

l:vans v Fogg. 466 F Supp, 949 
(D,C. N.Y 1979) A State prisoner's con- 
fincment in a refuse-strewn cell for 24 hours 
and in a flooded cell for 2 days did not 
amount to a dcprualion of his rights (This 
condition was as a result of ihc prisoner's 
own act*-), 
i 
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3. Personal hygiene 

Preston v. Thompson, 589 F.2d 300 
(7th Cir. 1978) The court held that the Dis- 
trict Court did not err when it ordered a 
state correctional institution to provide two 
showers per weel^ and a daily hour of rec- 
reation in a cell block that had been in 
deadlock following a not situation. 

Rodriguez v. Jimenez, 409 F. Supp. 
582{E.D. P.R. i976)afrd551 F.2d877{5th 
Cir. 1977) Inmates must be furnished with 
toothbrush, soap, towel and comb. 

Ahrens v. Thomas, 434 F. Supp. 873 
(W.D. Mo. 1977) modified 570 F.2d 286 
(8th Cir. 1978) Each inmate musj receive 
soap, toothpaste, shaving equipment, and 
a mirror. 

Mitchell V. Untreiner, 421 F. Supp. 
885 (N.D. Fla. 1976) Indigent inmates must 
be furnished soap, toothbrush, toothp'aste, 
and comb and must be^vciraccess to shav- 
ing gear. ' 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) afTd 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
Cir. 1977), cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144 (1978) 
Maintaining personal hygiene is an "insur- 
mountable problem" where shower floors 
are unclean, toilets frequently do not work, 
there is no hot running water for substan- 
tial periods of time, mattresses are filthy, 
household cleaningsuppiies are rarely avail- 
able, and the state does not supply razors, 
shaving cream, cqmbs, shampoo, toothpaste 
or toothbru -*ies. The court ordered defen- 
dants to provide the above items (as well as 
soap and razor blades which were already 
furnished), clean bed linens and towels each 
week, aaequate clean clothing and a clean 
mattress and blankets as needed (with a 
bed off the floor). 

.Laaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
269 (D. N.H. 1977) The court ordered that 
inmates in isolation be allowed to bathe 
daily and be provided with a toilet that can 
be Hushed from inside, hot and cold run- 
ning water, clean linen and blanket, a bed 
and mattresses ofT the floor, and the same 
toilet articles as the general population. 

Anderson v. Redman, 429 F. Supp. 
1 105 (D. Del. 1977) Among the conditions 
in the receiving unit cells found to violate 
the inmates* rights were filtfiy mattresses 
uhich were never sterilised. 

Battle V. Anderson, 376 F. Supp. 402 
(L.D. Okla. 1974) The court condemned 
isolation conditions making personal hy- 
giene impossible because of lack of neces- 
sary materials and/or inability to properly 
dispose of body waste and enjoined use of 
these cells. 

Palmiginaov. Garrahy,443 F.Supp. 
956 (D. R.l. 1977) Only cold water is avail- 
able in cells, although minimum health 
standards require hot waier. Every cell must 
have a working toilet and hot and cold 
running water. Every inmate shall be pro- 
vided with a clean ',-Vrcss, clean bed lin- 
ens, towels, and soap. 
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Burbank v. Thompson, No. 76 C. 447 1 
(N.D., 111. May, 1978) Defendants agreed 
to provide each inmate w ith a bed ofifof the 
floor, clean mattresses, linens, and blankets, 
cleaning materials, toothbrush, toothpaste, 
soap, towel, toilvt paper, and comb, two 
complete unifor^nSran opportunity to shave 
eyery other day and to shower at least once 
a. week. Each inmate's cloThes, bed liiiens, 
and towel must be laundered at least once a 
week, and each inmate's blanket once every 
three months, or more often if necessary. 

Scellatc V. Department of Corrections, 
438 F.Supp. 1206(V'.D. Va. 1977) Failure 
to provide inmates with a toothbrush and a 
razor did not violate the Eighth Amend- 
ment. 

Burks V. Walsh, No. 77-4008 CV-C 
(W.D. Mo. Nov. 1978) The daily showers 
and weekly laundry services w hich are avail- 
able to all inmates are adequate. 

4. Plumbing 

Palmigiano v. Garrahy, 443 F. Supp. 
956 (D. R.I. 1977) Lack of hot water in cells 
is condemned. 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) affd 559 P.2d 283 (5th 
Cir. 1977) cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144 (1978), 
see also Palmigiano v. Garrahy, 443 F. Supp, 
956(D. R.I. 1977) Court ordered one toilet 
per every 15 inmates, one shower per every 
20 inma'^s, one urinal or foot of urinal 
trough per every 15 inmates, and one lava- 
tory per every 10 inmates. Isolation cells 
must be equipped with a toilet that Hushes 
from inside and a sink with hut and told 
running water. 

Trig V. Blanton, No. A-6047 (David- 
son Co. Tenn. Chancery Court, Aug". 1978J 
Plumbing at several facilities was found 
substandard Compliance with public health 
standards was ordered. 

Anderson v. Redman, 429 F. Supp. 
1105(D.Del. 1977)One effect of overcrowd- 
ing IS to threaten the inmates' physical 
health, for example, because of the over- 
burdeningof toilet facilities and of the sew- 
age treatment plant. 

Burbank v. Thompson, No. 76 C. 447 1 
(N.D. 111., May 1978) Defendants agreed to 
place inmates only in cells with properly 
function. ng sinks and toilets, ard to repair 
malfunctioningplumbingasquickly as pos- 
sible. ^'Necessary to the accomplishment of 
the foregoing is a capital improvement 
program designed to icplacc all plumbing 
fixtures currently installed in the cells . . . " 

Battle v,.Ander son, AAl V.Swpp 516 
(E.D. Okla. 1977), afl^d 564 F.2d 388 (iOlh 
Cir. 1977) Water and sewage facilities must 
meet the requirements of state and federal 
law. Every cell must have a washbowl with 
hot and cold running water and a toilet 

Burrasianov. Levi, ^SIV' Supp 1066 
(D. Md. 1978) A prisoner's complaints 
about the lack of'cleahliiicss and leaking 
ceilings in the prison dining facilities pre- 
sents no cognizable claim for damages. 
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Frazier v. Wilson, 450 F. Supp. 1 1 
(E.D. Tcnn. 1978) The prison supcnntend- 
enfi decision to tut off the water suppl> to 
the petitioner's cell for 6 hours was justified 
b> his threats to plug up the commode and 
flood the jail. 

5. Lighting/heating/veiitilation 

Palmigiano v. Garrahy.443 V Supp 
956 (D. R'.l. 1977; Lighting found to be 
inadequate for reading safety. Mmimum 
standard required 30 foot-candles. Court 
noted that inadequate hghting increases 
tension and fatigue among prisoners and 
guards. 

Court found that the present heating sys- 
tem did not provide minimally adequate 
heating. Court stated that the minimum 
would be 65 degrees. 

Rhem v. Malcolm, 371 F. Suppf 594 
(S.D. N.Y. 1974) alTd 50'/ F.2d 333 (Man- 
hattan House of Detention) Court foun0 
that extremes of noise (at least that of New 
York subway system) and heat and inade- 
quacy of ventilation and inability to sec the 
outside world unnecessarily burdened the 
health of prisoners. 

Gates V. Collier, 349 F Supp 881 
(1972)aird 501 F 2d 1291 (5th Cir. 1974) 
Heating facilities arc inadequate to heat the 
inhabited areas Broken windows are stuffed 
with rags to keep out the cold, wind and 
ram. 

Fugh V. Locke 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M D Ala. 1976) alTd 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
Cir. 1977^ cert. den. 98 S Ct. 3144 (1978) 
Inmate living quarters arc inadequately 
heated and ventilated. Insufficient lighting 
results in eye strain and fatigue The court 
required: all institutions to be adequately 
heated, lighted and ventilated. 

Battle V. Anderson, 447 F. Supp. 516 
(E.D Okla. l977)Thc Constitution requires 
an environment wvh adequate ventilation 
and hghtmg The court cited the American 
Public Health Associatnn standards' 60 
cubic feet of air per man per minute and 30 
foot-candles, mir-mum cell contents in- 
clude a surface for writing. 

Laaman v. Helgemoe^, 437 F. Supp. 
269 (D. N.H. 1977) Inadequate heating, 
lighting itnd ventilation found in various 
housing units. Use of certain cells with no 
lighting or ventilation and extreme temper- 
ature V? nations prohibited. 

6. Stimdards and inspections 

Palmigiano v. Garrahy,AA3 f Supp 
956 (D. R.I. 1977) Prison officials r.ust 
comply with the min.mum standards of the 
U.S. Public Health Sv,r\ice and the Rhode 
Island Department of Health as ihey relate 
to food service, sanitation, lighting, plumb- 
ing, ajnd rodent control. 

Alberti v. Sheriff of Harris County, 
Texas, 406 F, Supp. 649 ( 1975) Jail facilities 
must be inspected monthly by county hcaiih 
inspector. 



Ahrens v. Thomas, 434 F. Supp. 87^ 
(W D. Mo. 1977; modified 570 F.2d 286 
(8th Cir. 1978) Health officials are to in- 
spect jail regularly. 

Laaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
469 (D. N.H. 1977) (New Hampshire State 
Prison) Entire facility to be maintained in 
accordance with the standards of the New 
Hampshire Department of Public Health 
and officials .should arrange for inspection 
of entire facility, not less than once every 
SIX months. 

Williams v. }AcKeithen, Docket No. 
71-98 (M.D. La. 1975) (Unreported), Wih 
hams w Edwards, 547 F.2d 1206 (5th Cir. 
19^7) The stale shall submit a plan for the 
regular and periodic inspection of all facili- 
ties at Louisiana State Penitentiary by the 
State I'ire Marshal and the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Gates V. Collier, 349 F. Supp. 881, 
(1972) alTd 501 F.2d 1291 (5th Cir. 1974) 
Electrical wiring m most units is in a bad 
state of repair and adequate fire fighting 
equipment IS tacking. 

7. Fire safety 

Williams v. Edwards^ 547 F.2d 1206 
(5th Cir 1975) Among the totality of cir- 
cuhistanccs which violate the 8th Amend- 
ment were fire and safety hazards, which 
presenlan '"immediate threat to the life and 
safety" of both inmates and staff, 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 .F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 19.76) alTd 559 F.2d'283 (5th 
Cir. 1977) cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144 (1978) 
The electrical systems are totally inade- 
quate, and exposed wiring poses a constant 
danger to the inmates. 

Laaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
269(D.N.H. 1977) Inviolate conditions in- 
volved a partially combustible physical 
plant, inadequate fire protections, lack of 
an emergency evacuation plan, lack of a 
master locking system, and possession by 
inmates of lighter tluid. Other deficiencies 
cited were inadequate emergency exits, 
placement of extinguishers in locked areas, 
storage of fiammable. materials in areas 
without smoke detectors, and lack of staff 
training in emergency evacuation procedures. 
The court ordered the defencjants to devel- 
op a plan to correct this situation. 

Palmigiano v. Garrahy,AA3 F. Supp. 
956 (D.R.I. 1977) Leaking pipes in'areas 
housing electrical wirinc; present a serious 
rash of electrical fires. Other fire hazards 
include polyurethane mattresses, inmates' 
use ot paper insulation against cold drafts, 
overused and inadequptely ventilated wash- 
ers and dryers and exposed electrical wir- 
ing Inmates are housed in upper tiers with 
only a smgle means of egress, m violation 
of all acceptable fire safety requirements 
The ''ourt ordered that each inmate be pro- 
viilal with a mattress meeting federal fire 
safety standards, There was evidence of 



J.ingerous conditions in industrial shops, 
and the court found that no safety signs 
were posted and no safet> instructions were 
given inmates working in the shops. 

Battle V. Anderson, 447 F. Supp. 516 
(€.D. Okla. 1974) and 457 F. Supp. 719 
(E.D. Okla. 1978) Serious fire hazards were 
found with no plan or possi bility of putting 
out a major fire: wooden buildings, no fire 
hydrants, water lines too small ^o supply 
the amount of water needed in case of a 
fire. The court ordered the remaining wood- 
en dormitories closed, the electrical systems 
to be in compliance with applicable state 
regulations, and the closure of certain cell- 
houses in about three years oc at earlier 
dates if replacement funds had not been 
appropriated and the ground breaking for 
construction had not occurred by those 
dates. 

Trigg V. Blanton, No. A-6074 (Dav- 
idson Co. Tenn. Chancery Court, Aug. 
I978j Among the most serious of the envi- 
ronmental hazards which violate the in- 
mates' rights are those involvingfire safety: 
absence of fire evacuation procedures in 
some facilities; lack of staff awareness of 
iuch procedures throughout the system; 
crlls which must be unlocked individually 
in emergencies; usi! of polyurethane mat- 
tresses. Defendants ordered to comply with 
, budding and safety ordinances and regula- 
tions. 

Nelson v. Collins, 455 F. Supp. 727 
(D. Md. 1978) Plans' for fire and otJier 
emergencies have been developed. The pos- 
sible failure to fully inform low-lcvel.per- 
sormtl of these plans should be rectified; 
The danger posed by polyurethane mattresses 
has been recognized and they arc being 
replaced, ^ 

F. Food services 

1. Menus', food preparation and diet 

i^aaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
269 (D. N.H. 1977) Prison must employ a 
dietician to supervise the preparation of 
menu and meals. Also, food service per- 
sonnel'^must be medically examined prior 
to such job assignment. 

Mitchell V. Untreiner, 421 F. Supp. 
886 (N.D. Fla. 1976) A trained dietician 
must regularly review food menus, prepa- 
ration and service. 

' Pugh V.I .'^e, 406 F. Supp. 3 18 (M. 
D. Ala. 1976) alTd 559 F.2d 283 (5th 1977), ' 
cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3 144 ( 1978) Three whole- 
some and nutritionally adequate and prop- 
erly prepared mea?s must be se?Vved pris- 
oners each day together with proper eating 
and drinking utensils. This must be done 
under the supervision of a food service 
manager at each institution with at least a 
B.A. in dietetics or the equivalent. Also, 
required one registered dietician. 

Smith V. Sullivan, 553 F.2d 373, 379 
(5th Cir. 1977) (El Paso County Jail) Court 
erd<^fed diet of *'at least one fresh grc^n 
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vegetable, one fresh yellow vegetable and 
one serving of meat or protein-provided 
meat substitute** was too restrictive. A 
well-balanced meal contaming sulfitient 
nutritional value to preserve health, is all 
that IS required.*!: 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) afTd 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
1977) cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3 144 (1978) Each 
inmate who requires a special diet for rea- 
sons of health or religion shall be provided 
a diet'to meet his individual needs. 

Landman v. Royster, 333 F. Supp. 
62 1(E. D. Va. 1 97 1 ) A bread and w ater diet 
IS inconsistent with minimum standards of 
respect for human dignity and violates the 
8th Amendment. « 

-^Barnes v. Virgin Islands, 4\ 5 F. Supp. 
1218 (D.V.I. 1976) The insutution is or- 
dered to provide an adequate diet meeting 
all known medical and religious needs. 

2. Standards^and inspections 

Holt V. Sarver, 442 F.2d 304 (1971) 
Kitchen equipment, food storage and sani- 
tation should meet minimum standards fur 
restaurants. Personnel working in kitchen 
should meet restaurant help requirements. 

Laaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
269(D.N.H. 1977) Kitchen stafTmu:.t meet 
applicable public health standards. 

Mitchell V. Untremer, 421 F Supp. 
886 (N.D. Fla. 1976) No person can han- 
dle food unless they have been oiedically 
screened. 

Campbell V. McG ruder ^ 4 16 F. Supp. 
100(D. D.C. 1975) modified 580 F.2d 521 
(D.C. Cir. 1978) Medical examinat.ons must 
be provided for all food handler, inmate 
andcivilian, at least once every 30 days and 
more often if medically required. 

Williams V. McKeithen, 547 F.2d 
1206 (5th Cir. 1977) Regular inspection of 
kitchen and food service by pubhc health 
authorities required. 

Mitchell V. Untreiner, 421 F. Supp. 
886 (N.D. Fla. 1976) Monthly inspections 
by county health department required. 

G. tnmatt safety ^ 

1. General 

Gates V. Colber. 349 F Supp. 831 
(1972) affd 501 F.2d 1291 (5th Cir. 19/4) 
Failing to provide adequate protection to 
inmates against physical^assaults, abuses, 
indignities and .ruelties of other inmates 
constituted cruel and unusual punishment. 

2. Classification 

Jones V. Diamond, 594 F.2d 997 (5th 
Cir. 1979) Although there is no constitu- 
tional right to classification, when failure 
to control or separate dangerous prisoners 
causes injury to other inmates, the federal 
courts may order the .development of a 
classification system. ^ 

Anderson v. Redman, 429 F. Supp. 
i 10^ (D. Del. 1977) The classification pro- 
gram has broken down and is in violation 
of state law. Overcrowding has resulted in 



delays and a decline in the quality of the 
reports relied on. The court based its deci- 
sion onstate law withoi:t implying it found 
no federal constitutional violation. Defen- 
dants were ordered to implement the statu- 
tory classification system even though the 
result will be a reduction in population ca- 
pacity. 

Campbell V. McGruder,A\b F. Supp. 
100 (D. D.C. 1975) modified 580 F.2d 521 
(D.C. Cir. 1978) OITicials must establish 
classification system which will make it 
possible to determine which inmates require 
maximum security confinement. 

Gates V. Collier, 349 F. Supp, 881 
(1972) A racially nondiscriminatory classi- 
fication system conforming generally to/ 
with classification standards of the Ameri- 
can Correctional Association must be es- 
tablished. 

Gates V. tollier, 349 F. Supp. 881 
(N.D.Miss. 1972), afTd, 501 F.2d 1291 (5th 
Cir. 1974) The court ordered establishment 
of a program for the classification and as- 
signment of all inmates, conforming gener- 
ally to American Correctional Association 
standards. The Court of Appeals affirmed, 
noting the state's duty to provide protec- 
tion against assaults and its failure to clas- 
sify inmates according to the severity of 
their olTense. 

Fitzgeratdv. Procunier, 393 F. Supp. 
3j5 (N.D. Cal. 1975) Written 'record of 
classitication decisions with full explanations 
of reasons therefore is required. 

Cardaropoli v. Norton, 523 F.2d 990 
(2d. Cir. *975) Classifying as **special of- 
fender** IS grievous loss requiring due pro- 
cess consisting of. 0 1 1 0 day notice including 
lactuai basis for decision, (2) reasonable 
opportunity to respond, (3) written deci- 
sion and right to employ counsel ui com- 
plex cases. 

Jordan v. Keve, 387 F. Supp. 765 (D. 
Del. 1974) Classification decisions to be 
made by an objective body. Some due pro- 
cess required, 

Laaman v. Helgemoe, 43? F. Supp. 
469 (D. N.H. 19/7) The classification sys-' 
tem IS inadequate as writteovand its proce^ 
dures are not carried out in practice. Little 
data IS actually used (incomplete records, 
cursory interviews). There are no procedures 
to ensure the system's reliability. Neither 
custody nor treatment status has any effect 
on housing, job or program assign.nents. 
Adequate classification is needed for offi- 
cials to fulfill their duty to diagnose and 
treat inmates* medical and psychological 
needs and to protect them from assaults. 
The court ordered .stablishment of a clas- 
sification system similar to that ordered in 
Pugh V. Locke, supra, with, in addition, six 
months review's of classification status, ra- 
tional objective criterfa for program assign- 
ments, hiring of an outside expert to assist 
in Its planning and implementation. 

Pclmigianov. (jarrahy,AA3F Supp. 
956 (D. R.I. ^1977) Classification is essen- 
tial. However, no written procedures exist. 



psychological examinations are rarely pro- 
vided; no plan is developed for each inmate 
and no intelligent overall plan is possible* 
inmates are overclassified because of lack 
of space, and victims and predaitors are not 
separated, except by the crude method of 
voluntary protective custody. Defendants 
were ordered to reclassify all inmates, using 
personal interviews and other pertinent in- 
formation and to assign each inmate to 
suitable housingand programs, with annu- 
al review of his classification Classification 
of inmates is essential to the operation of 
an orderly and safe prjson; it is a prerequi- 
site for the rational allocation of whatever 
programs opportunities exist within the fa- 
cility. 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) aflCd 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
1977) cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144 (1978) The 
classification system must be able to ascer- 
tain the physical and mental health require- 
ments of each inmate; aged, infirm and 
psychologically disturbed or mentally re- 
tarded inmates who require transfer to a 
more appropriate facility or require special 
treatment; those for whom transfer to a 
pre-release, work release or other commu-^ 
nity based program would be appropriate. 
The classification system fails to segregate 
the violent from their victims and to sepa- 
rate the physically or mentally ill from the 
general population. The court ordered im- 
plementation of a classification system which 
gives due consideration to the inmate's age, 
offense, prior record, health care require- 
ments and rehabilitation needs, provides 
methods of identifying the specially disabled, 
and includes an annua! review of each in- 
mate's classification. Only minimum cus- 
tody inmates may be assigned to dormi- 
tories. Classification of all prisoners must 
be reviewed annually 

Burbank v. Thompson, No. 76 C. 447 1 
(N.D. 111., May 1978) Reclassification of 
all inmates was ordered, with consideration 
of the factors specified in Pugh v. Locke, 
supra, and annual reviews of each inmate's 
-^classification. 

Trigg V. Blanion, No. A-6047 (Dav- 
idson County, Tenn. Aug. 1 978) The classi- 
fication process does not comply with stat- 
uto^ry requirements. It is understaffed, and 
the staff lacks sufficient training and com- 
petency. The process fails to identify im- 
portai'^t individual needs for medical and 
psychclogicaf treatment There are no re- 
view procedures. Housing assignments are 
made on the basis of available space, and 
predators and victims are not separated. 
The court ordered defendants to reclassify 
all prisoners in a process **designcd to pro- 
vide meaningful choices pertaining to ap- 
propriate facilities, treatment, programs, 
security and treatment . . . ** 

Trigg V. Blanton, No. A-6047 (Dav- 
idson County, Tenn. Aug 1 978) (Tennessee 
Prison System) The classification system 
must enable the Department of Correction 
to sepaiate the potentially violent from the 
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weaker prisoners and lo identify the medif 
cal, educational and treatment needs of thd^ 
prisoners entering the system. ^ 

Brooks V. Wainwright, 439 F. Supp. 
1335 (M.p. Fla. 1977) A prison inmate is 
not deprived of due process by virtue of 
changes in his custodial classification al- 
legedly made because he advocated the 
formation of a prisoners' union^ 

Ccppola V. United States Attorney 
General ASS F. Supp. 15(D.C.Conn. 1977) 
A prisoner successfully challenged his clas- 
sification as a Central Monitoring Case be- 
cause he was not given proper notice or 
allowed to know or contest the reasons 
behind his classification status at the time' 
of the decision. 

Dolph V. Crisp, 446 F. Supp. 1179 
(E D. Okla. 1978) Although the plaintiffs 
freedom of movement was more restricted 
by his reclassifictionto "medium security" 
from "trusty" status, the reclassification 
did not constitute a "grievousjoss" suffi- 
cient enough to invoke due process protec- 
tions. ^ 

Mickens v. Winston, 462 F. Supp. 
910 (D.C. Va. 1978) Racial segregrtion is 
unconstitutional within prisons, save for 
the necessities of prison security and disci- 
pline. 

Sfinns v. Shapp, 457 F. Supp. 247 
(D.C. Pa. 1 978) State prison officials should 
assess the security risk of each inmate on 
objective (measurable) factors. 

Polizzi V. Sigler, 564 F.2d 792 (8th 
Cir. 1977) The classification of prisoners as 
"special offenders*' upon their entrance in- 
to the federal prison system constitutes an 
infringement upon their liberty interests, 
thereby requiring some form of procedural 
protection. 

Williams V. Stacy F. Supp. 1206 
(D.C Va. 1979) A prisoner contested his 
hearing before the institution classification 
committee after he circulated a petition 
which referred to prison guards as "Nazis" 
and "maniacs" and warned that the situa- 
tion could develop into "another nttica." 
^ The court held that the potential to create 
serious security problems justified the ac- 
tion of holding the hearing and iTdid not 
abridge the prisoner's rights. 

Z)«/i/iv >;iA://w.377N.E.2dS68(Ind. 
1978) The classification of inmates into 
groups according to behavior which occurred 
prior to the passage of a new good-time 
credit law was not violative of the constitu- 
tional prescriptions against ex post facto 
laws. 

Ramirez V JVorrf, 408 N.Y.S.2d 833 
(N.Y.A.D. 1978) The Department of Cor- 
rections has the power to determine the 
proper correctional facility for the inmate. 
'A classificarion of an innnite as a Central 
Monitoring Case does not bar the mmate 
from being fiigible for temporary lelease 
programs or transfer to a medium or low 
security institution. The prisoner does have 
a right to respond and objea to the classifi- 
^'-^tion, and appeal the decision. 
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3, Staffing 

Forts V. Ward, 22 Cr. L. 2338 (2nd 
Cir. 1977) An evidentiary hearing should, 
have proceeded district court's injunction 
prohibiting New York prison oflTicials from 
assigning male correctional officerc to cer- 
• tain areas within a women's prison. 

Williams v. Edwards, 547 F.2d 1206 
(5thCir,-1977)*-The number of guards nec- 
essary to assure a constitutional level of 
inmate safety must bear some reasonable 
relationship to the total number of inmates." 
The evidence for the proper staff-inmate 
ratio may be provided by examining the 
kinds of facilities, their capabilities and 
purposes, and the number of guards required 
for security in each, or by reference to ra- 
tios at other institutions where the level 
of prison violence is acceptable or by learned 
studies. The court upheld the order requir- 
ing the presence of two guards in open 
dormitories at all times. 

Smith V. Sullivan, 553 .F.2d 373 (5th 
Cir. 1977) Jail guard must visit each in- 
mate-occupied area once an hour and one 
guard must be present on each floor at all 
times. 

Williams v. McKeithen, 547 F.2d 1206 
(5th Cir. 1977) Court ordered a minimum 
of 950 coircctional officers for prison of 
3,900. Two guards are required in dorms at 
all times as a means of controlling homo- 
sexuality and weapons possession by 
inmates. 

Ahrens v. Thomas, 434 F. Supp. 872 
(W.D. Mo. 1977) modified 5/0 F.2d 286 
(Sth 1978) There must be adequate staff to 
protect against assaults of all types by in- 
mates. 

Alberti v. She/iff of Harris Co., 406 
F. Supp. 649 (1975) One guard for every 30 
inmates is inadequate. Court suggested that 
one for every 20 inmates might be adequate. 

Holt V. Sarver, 442 F.2d 304 (1971) 
At least two guards must be on duty on 
each fioor — at least one of whom must at 
all times be on patrol of the cellblocks. 

Gates V. Collier, 349 F. Supp. 881 
(1972) affd 50rR2d 1291 (5th Cir. 1974) 
Trustee system w!iicii allowed inmates to 
exercise if^checked authority over other 
inmates was patently unconstitutional. 

Hamilton v. Landrieu, 35 1 F. Supp. 
549 (E.D. La. 1972) At least one guard 
must patrol each floor in the immediate 
area of every person detained on a 24-hour 
basis. 

Hamilton Love, 328 F. Supp. 1 182 
(E.D. Ark. 1971) (Little Rock Jail) Jail per- 
sonnel must work no more than an eight- 
hour shift. 

Rhem v. Malcolm, 507 F.2d 333 (1974) 
Where deprivation of rights to be free of 
mistreatment by custodians flows from in- 
adequacy of staffing the shortage must be 
remedied; the alternative is the release of 
those held in custody. 
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Turk V. I^evada State Prison, 575 
P.2d 599 (Nev. 1978) The failure of a cor- 
rectional officer to search work-release pris- 
oners, upon their re-entrance to prison, 
coupled with additional deviations from 
duty, was sufficient to justifiably compel 
his termination from employment. 

Chapman v. Rhodes, 434 F, Supp. 
-1007(S.D. Ohio.l977) An inmate-to-guard 
ratio of seven-to-one is acceptable. 

4. Shakedowns 

Williams v. McKeithen, 547 F.2d 
1206 (5th Cir. 1977) Court required shake- 
downs of all inmates and all living and 
working areas at leas: daily. 

Hamilton v. Landrieu, 35 1 F. Supp. 
549 (E.D. La. 1972) The quality and quan- 
tity of shakedown.s/searches of inmates and 
^heirquarters and examination-of the phys- 
ical plant both interior and exterior must 
be increased. 

Fugh V. Locke, 406 F. Siypp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) affd 559 F.2d 285i(5th 
1977), cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144 (1978) Fre- 
quent shakedowns and frisks of inmates 
and enforcement of prison rules designed 
to reduce violence required to end "jungle 
atmosphere." 

5. Communications 

Williams v. McKeithen, 547 F.2d 1206 
(5th Cir. 1977) Adequate communications 
equipment for each correctional officer so 
that they have an immediate way to com- 
municate with and seek assistance from 
other correctional officers in t»ie event of an 
emergency was ordered. 

O Bryan v. County of Saginaw, Mich,, 
437 F. Supp. 582 (1977) An effective method 
for inmates to summon guards was required 
to be devised and implemented. 

People V. Estrada, 155 Cal. Rptr. 731 
(Cal. App. 1979) Incarcerated persons have 
no reasonable expectation of privacy with 
respect to their conversations. Jailhouse 
m^nitori.ng is related to a prison objective 
of institutional security but is not limited to 
that. 

6. Assaults by other inmates 

Gates V. Collier, 349 F. Supp. 881 
(N.D.Miss. 1972) affd. 501 F.2d 1291 (5th 
Cir. 1974) Defendants have subjected in- 
mates to cruel and unusual punishment by 
not providing adequate protection against 
assaults, through failure to classify them 
and segregate the violent from the nonvio- 
lent and b> use without supervision of in- 
competent and untrained inmate "trusties" 
to guard other inmates. Defendants were 
ordered to adopt procedures designed to 
control and elinTinatfr posi;ession of wea- 
pons by inmates, to isolate vioIeDt prison- 
ers, to relieve trusties of custodial duties 
and assign civilian guards to replace them, 
and to establish a classification system con- 
forming generally to American Co rrecjional 
Association standards. 
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Wilhams V. Edwards, 547 F.2d 1206 
(5th Cir. 1977) The totality of conditions 
violated the Eighth Amendment. There 
were too few guards to protect inmates from 
one anotner through supervision or \yea- 
pons confiscation. Easy inmate access to 
unsupervised machinery contributed to wide- 
spread possession of weapons. 
"The number of guards necessary to assure 
a constitutional level of inmate safety must 
bear some reasonable relationship to the 
total number of inmates.*' The evidence for 
the proper staff-inmate ratio may be pro 
vided by examining the kinds offacilities 
' their capacities and purposes, and the num 
ber of guards required for security m each 
or by reference to ratios at other institu 
tions where the level of prison violence is 
acceptable or by learned studies. The court 
upheld the order requiring the presence of 
two guards in open dormitones at all times. 

Finney v. Arkansas Board of Correc- 
tions, 5(^5 ¥26 194(8th Cir. 1974)afrd437 
U.S. 678-(1978) The entire uusty system 
must be dismantled. On remand the district 
court found that the prison is not unconsti- 
tutionally unsafe. The state is not an insur- 
er of the inmate's safety, but must use 
ordinary care to protect them, which it is 
doing here, the court found. 

/>oev.La//>',467F.Supp. 1339 (D.C. 
Md 1979) Since prison officials were un- 
doubtedly aware of homosexual activities 
, tn pnson and still allowed prisoners to move 
about within the institution freely, this 
bordered on gross neglect. Under these 
conditions, if a prisoner is raped, officials 
ma> be denied immunity from a victim's 
civil rights action. 

People V. fW/mflrt.405^^.Y.S.2d210 
(N Y Sup 1978) The possibility that ho- 
mosexual defendants might be subjected to 
ph>sica! and sexual abuse in prison does 
not prohibit their mcareration 

Holt V. Sarver, 300 F. Supp. 825 
(E.D. Ark. 1969) and 309 V. Supp. 362 
(E D. Ark. 1970) affd 442 F.2d 304 (8th 
Cir. If inmates are confined in open 
barracks, the state has a constitutional du- 
ty to provide guards The use of inmate 
**trusties" must be limited and under su- 
pervision and eventually phased out. 
Report> that prisoners are frequently as- 
saulted and raped ar.d that no adequate 
means exist to protect mmates from assaults 
clearly confirm the district court's findings 
of Eighth Amendment violations. 

Johnson v. Levine, 430 F. Supp. 648 
.(D Md. 1978) affd 588 F.2d »378 {4th 
1978) An ncrease in the number of violent 
incidents was attributed b> the court to 
overcrowding. DoMble celling increases the 
risk of sexual assaults, and its elimination 
will improve security. 

Laaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
269 (D. N.H. 1977) The percentage of in- 
mates in involuntary protective custody is 
three times greater than the average in oth- 
er institutions and is indicative of uncon- 
trolled violence.,C14ssification procedures 



may be necessary to effectuate the right to a 
reasonably safe environment. The court 
ordered fiefendants to make reasonable ef- 
forts, including classification, housing and 
monitoring, to segregate prisoners who en- 
gage in violence. 

Palmigiano v. Garrahy, 443 F. Supp. 
956 (D. R.I. 1977) The unconstitutional 
level of violence results from lack of ade- 
quate classification, the facility's physical 
layout (blind, unguardable corners), an in- 
adequate number of guards, the idleness of 
the inmates, and untreated drug addiction 
among the prisoners. Defendants were or- 
dered to reclassify all prisoners, to assign 
each prisoner to housing and programs 
suitable to his security and other classifica- 
tion, to provide protective custody prison- 
ers programs^uivalent to those ordered 
to be provided other prisoners, and to es- 
tabhsh programs for the treatment of drug 
abuse under the direction of a physician. 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) aff^d 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
1977) cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144 (1978) Rob- 
bery, rape, extortion, theft, and assault are 
everyday occurrences among the general 
inmate population so that some inmates 
prefer the inhuman conditions of prison 
isolation cells. ^ 
The court ordered defendants: to make 
reasonable efforts, including classification 
and monitonng, tosegregate violentinmates. 
to assign only minimum custody inmates to 
dormitories; to establish regular procedures, 
including frequent shakedowns and frisks 
of inmat<^s returning from outside, to re- 
duce it^mate weapon possession, to enforce 
regulations designed to prevent violence; to 
station guards inside living areas at all times, 
with the exception of isolation cells, where 
a guard^ must at all times have^isual and 
voice contact with residents, to cease using 
prisoners to guard or exercise authonty over 
other prisoners; and to keep accurate rec- 
ords of incidents of violence. 

Nelson v. Collins, 455 F. Supp. 727 
(D. Md. 1978) The incidence of assaults is 
greater as a result of double celling. 

Burbank v. Thompson, No. 76 C. 447 1 
(N.D. 111., May 1978) Reasonable security 
from physical attacks must be provided. 

Schaal v. Rowe, 460 F. Supp. 155 
(D.C. 111. 1978) Prisoners are ejvytled to 
protection from assaults from other prison- 
ers. Even if a prison official is negligent in 
preventing an act of violence of one inmate 
toward another, it is not necessarily a fail- 
ure to protect inmate*s rights. Instead, an 
inmate must show a definite failure to pro- 
vide for security to that particular inmate. 
An isolated incident is not usually enough 
proof to succeed *n this claim. 

Statev. S>flriti.255S.E.2d373(N.C. 
1979) A defendant m a first degree murder 
prosecution moved for assurance of pro- 
tection from abuse and injury after he had 
been assaulted and stabbed by other prison 
inmates Evidence showed that he was not 
subject to any official harassment and that 



officials tpok proper steps to protect his 
safety. 

State V. Reese, 272 N. W.2d 863 (Iowa 
1978) There is a defense of necessity for an 
escape from a prison. It is available if a 
prisoner is faced with specific threa* of 
death, forcible sexual attack, o.r substantia! 
bodily injury in the immediate future. It is a 
necessity that there was no time for com- 
plaint to the authorities or the courts or 
there exists a history of futile complaints. 
There »nust be no threat of force or violence 
toward prison personnel or other innocent 
persons in the escape. The escapee must im- 
mediately report to proper authonties w hen 
he has. attained safety from the immediate 
threat. 

Prison officials must take reasonable pre- 
cautions in order to provide a safe con- 
finement environment for pi isoners. A pris- 
oner should be safe from gang rapes and 
beatings, and from intentional placement 
in situations where an assault of one type or 
another is likely to occur. 

Trigg V. Blanton, No. A.-6047 (Dav- 
idson Co., Tenn. Aug. 1978) The level of 
violence is excessive and results from an 
inadequate classification system with fail- 
ure to separate various types of prisoners, 
widespread idleness resulting from the ab- 
sence of adequate jobs and prografns, over 
crowded and poorly maintained buildings, 
an ineffective locking system, the layout of 
the physical structure which makes adequate 
surveillance and intervention impossible, 
inadequately trained guards, and use of 
multi-occupancy housing, 'fhe prevalence 
of violence is evidenced by the number of 
inmates in voluntary protective custody and 
the acknowledged failure of most inmate 
victims to report incidents of violence. 
The court ordered that all dormitories, 
multiple occupancy cells and shower facili- 
ties used by more than one prisoner at a 
time be under continuous surveillance and 
that within a year only minimum security 
prisoners be iioused in other than single 
occupancy ceils. 

7. Unreasonable force/Guard brutality 

Gates V. Collier, 501 F.2d 1^9 J (5th 
Cir. 1 974) Instances of physical brutality in 
the record include administering milk of 
n:.agnesia„as_punishment, .turning the fan 
on inmates while naked and wet, handcuf- 
fing inmates to the fence for long periods of 
time, and shooting at and around inmates. 

Holt V. Hutto, 363 F. Supp. 194(f'.D. 
Ark. 1973), modified. 505 F,2d 194 (8th 
Cir. 1974) Force la properly used by prison 
personnel in self defense, m breaking up 
fights between inmates, in compelling obe- 
dience to lawful orders wh'ere milder mea- 
sures fail, in protecting state property, and 
in preventing escapes and recapturing es- 
capees. In general, the degree of force used 
has been in reasonable proportion to the 
violence displayed b^ the inmates involved, 
although there have been instances of use 
of unnecessary force on recaptured escap- 
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ecs who no longer presented an> danger to 
their captorh Since all incidents involving 
use of force b> guards do not result in 
f disciplinary proceedings against the inmate, 
the court recommended that all such inci- 
dents be investigated immediately after their 
occurrence and that the investigation in- 
clude the inmate's version of the event. 

Battle V Anderson, 316 F Supp 402 
(E D Okia 1974) Use of chemical mace 
and tear gas as a punitive measure rather 
than as a cuntrul device violates the tightli 
Amendment Such chemical agents nia> 
only be used to prevent escapes and riots 
and where there is actual and imminent 
threat of health or bodily harm; reasonable 
precautions to minimize injuries must be 
undertaken. 

fowler V. Vincent, 452 F. Supp. 449 
(D.C.N. Y. 1978) A suit by a prison inmate 
against*a guard held that the guard's as- 
sault on the prisoner was unprxjvoked and 
unnecessary to maintain order. 

^{ernandez v. Laffimore, 454 F. Supp. 
763 (D C. N.Y. 1978) An alleged assault 
upon a prisoner b> a federal prison officer 
could be brought to trial under the Federal 
Tort;> Claims Act. 

Lamb v Hutto, 467 F. Supp. 562 
(D C.E.D. Va. 1979) Verbal assaults and 
threats made by prison olTicials to a prison- 
er do not give rise to a constitutional viola- 
tion. • " 

McCargo v. Mister F. Supp. 813 
(DC Md. 1978) The use of chemical agents 
such as tear gas and mace should be strictly 
limited to circumstances prefer the 
utmost degree of danger and loss . con- 
trol. • . 
^ Spain V. 'Procunier, 408 F. Supp. 5?'4 
(N D Cal 1976) Use of tear gas and chemi- 
c^al agents against individual prlsoner^ in 
their cells is dnjustified and unconstitutional 
absent a clear and present danger of riotous 
proportions. 

Drake V Atrhart. 245^ E.2d853(W. 
Va 1978) HandcuL n^ the defendant to cell 
bars was not un warr»lnted since he had de- 
stroyed jail properly and was generally 
disruptive. 

XIV. Hiring and training 
of staff 

A. Hiring 

Pugh V. Locke. 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) afTd 559 F.2d 285 (5th 
Cir., 1977) Cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144 (1978) 
AITirmative hiring program needed to re- 
duce the racial and cultural disparity be- 
tween the staff and the inmate population. 

Mtller V. Carson, 401 F. Supp. 835 
(M.D. Fla. 1975) (Jacksonville. . i..) afTd 
X 563 F.2d74f(5thCir 1977) Olficials must 
devise psychological tests \o determine 
whether employee is suitable for employ- 
ment in detention facility. 



Jones K Wittenberg,bQQ also, Barnes 
V. Government of \ trgin Islands, 4 1 5 F. Supp. 
1218 (D.V.L 1976) Psychological exams 
designed to disclose gross defects which 
would interfere with proper functioning as 
jailor required. 

Taylor V. Perini, 413 F. Supp. 189 
(N.D.Ohio)(Marion Correctional Institute) 
All candidates for staff positions to receive 
psychological exams designed to disclose 
any propensity for racism, sadism, or bru- 
tality and to assist in selecting candidates 
most likely to have a lielpii client-service 
orientation. 

Holt V. Sarver, 442 F.2d 304 (1971; 
Completion of a programmed instruction 
course prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Pris- 
ons for jail officers and administrators re- 
quired for employment. 

B. Training 

Miller V. Carson, 401 F. Supp. 835 
(M.D. Fla. 1979) alTd 563 F'.2d 741 (5th 
Cir. 1977) Officials must devise a complete 
training program. 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) afTd 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
Cir. 1977) cert. den.'98 S. Ct. 3144(1978) 
Appropriate and effective .raining programs 
shall be provided all staff members employed 
within the Alabama penal system. 

Goldsby v. Carnes, 429 F. Supp. 370 
(W.D. Mo. 1977) All staff must receive an- 
nually 40 hours of training including courses 
in psychology. 

XV. Work, idleness and 
exercise 

Work and Idlenett 

Newman v. Alabama, 559 F,2d 283 
(5thCir. 1977) modified 438 U.S. 78 1 (1978) 
There is no constitutional requirement that 
prisoners be assigned meaningfuljobs based 
on skill and interest. 

Dijeol V. Nelson. 579 F.2d 423 (7th 
Cir. 1978) Ajail may validly require a pre- 
trial detainee to perform general housekeep- 
ing duties up to two hours per day. 

Durso V. Rowe, 579 F.2d 1365 (7th 
Cir. 1978) The removal from a work release 
program without prior notice or hearing is 
^ a violation of a prisoner's rights. 

Garland V. Policy, 594 F.2d 1 220 (8th 
Cir. 1979) It IS permissible to refuse to al- 
low inmates to join with others in a busi- 
liess while incarcerated. 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 F. Supp. 318 
aM.D. Ala. 1976) aff^d 559 F.2d 285 (5th 
1977) cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144 (1978) Each 
inmaf shall be assigned to a meaningful 
lob and have the opportunity to participate 
in basic educational progranfis and voca- 
tional training programs designed to teach 
'narketable skills. 

Laaman v. Helgemoe. 437 F. Supp. 
269 (D. N.H. 1977) Every prisoner shall be 



afforded an opportunity to work at a useful 
job. No prisoner shall be idle or in a status 
whereby lie has to wait longer than 14 days 
for a job assignment. 

Barnes ^. Government of Virgin Is-, 
lands, 415 F. Supp. 1218 (D. V.I 1976) 
''Each inmate shall be assigned a meaning- 
ful job based on his abilities and inteicsts, 
and according to institutional needs*'. 

Gray v. Levine, 455 F. Supp. 267 
(D.C. Md. 1978) Prison officials who or- 
dered a general lockup as a security mea- 
sure duringa work stoppage strike, did not 
violate prisoners' rights because they did 
not confine inmates who expressed a will- 
ingness to work 

, Haworth v. State, 592 P. 2d 820 (Ha- 
waii 1979) Due to the special relationship 
Detween a state and a prisoner, the State is 
under a duty to take reasonable care in 
protecting the prisoner from physical harm 
which results from his own negligence in 
the coyrse of his work duties. 

Trigg V. Blanton, No. A-6047 (Da- 
vidson County, Tenn. Aug. 1978)The forced 
idleness by pi^intitrs failure to provide an 
adequate amount of constructive activity 
unconstitutionally contributes to the cum- 
ulative impact of the totality of the condi- 
tions of confinement. 

B. Exercise 

Sinclair v. flenderson. 331 F. Supp. 
1123 , 1131, (E.D. La. 1971) (Louisiana 
State Penitentiary) **Confinement for long 
periods of time without opportunity for 
regular outdoor exercise does, as a matter 
.of law, consutute cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment . . 

Abrens v. Thomas, 434 F. Supp. 873 
(W.D. Mo. 1977) modified 570 F.2d 286 
(8th Cir. 1978) Total lack of outdoor rec- 
reation and exercise facilities and programs 
is unconstitutional. 

Taylor v. Sterrett, 532 F.2d 462 ( 1972) 
An outdoor areas for exercise and a '*reha- 
bilitative program of recreation" lequired. 

Rhem v. Malcolm, 507 F.2d 333 ( 1974) 
The 50 minute per week opportunity for 
exercise did not m^ct constitutional stan- 
dards; difficulty of providing space for exer- 
cise in urban institution was unacceptable 
as justification torthe deprivation imposed 
on the inmates. 

Albert! v. Sheriff of Harris Co., 406 
F Supp. 649(1975) Inmates are entitled to 
one hour outdoors, Miree times a week. 

O' Bryan v. County of Saginaw ^Mich., 
437 F Supp 582(E.D.Mich 1977)Combi- 
nationof calisthenics one-half hour per day 
with opportunity for more extensive outdoor 
exercise when weather permits would be 
constitutional. 

Mitchell V Vntreiher, 421 F. Supp. 
886 also see, Campbell v. McGruder, 416 F. 
Supp. 100 (D. O C. 1975) modified 580 
F.2d521 (DC. Cir. 1978) Pretrial detainees 
have the same right to daily exercise as is 
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afforded convicted inmate^^. Al least one 
hour of putdoor recreation dail>. 

Barnes v. Government of Virgin Is* 
Jflrt^,415F.Supp.r2'18(D.V.L I976)One 
hour per day of outdoor exercise required, 

Stewart v. Gates, 450 F. Supp. 583 
(CD. Ca. 1978) Allowance to general pop- 
ulation of jail of two hours and twenty 
minutes of outdoor ex e rcise per week was 
sufficient . 

Battle V. Anderson, 376 F. Supp. 402 
(E.D. Okla. 1974) Confinement to cell for 
periods up to a year without any opportun- 
ities for physical exercise, work or educa- 
tion programs violates the Eighth Amend- 
ment. 

Ail mmates n^ust be afforded reasonable 
time outside tneir cells daily for the pur- 
pose of exercise or Oilier lorm of recrea- 
tion. When weather permits, the inmates 
shall be allowed outdoors during at least 
parTof this exercise period. 

Pugh V. locke, 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) aff^d 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
Cir. 1977) cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144(1978) 
Adequate equipment and facilities shall be 
provided to offer recreational opportuni- 
ties to every inmate. Each institution shall 
employ a recreation director with a bache- 
lor's degree or equivalent training m physi- 
cal education. Inmates in isolation shall be 
allowed at least 30 minutes outdoor exer- 
cise per day. 

Laaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
469 (D. N.H. 1977) The court ordered that 
prisoners be given a meaningful and 
effective manner" opportunities to^artici- 
pate in outdoor and indoor sports and rec- 
reation year round and that defendants^ 
have a recreation director, id. at 330. i ris- 
oncrs m isolation shall be allowed 30 min- 
utes of physical exercise daily, adequate 
cxcruse is to be afforded prisoners during 
the initial classification and orientation pe- 
riod. 

Falmtgiano v. Garrahy, 443 h. Supp. 
956 (D. R.l. 1977) The court ordered de- 
fendants to establish recreational programs 
with sufficient resources and staff so that 
every mmate has an opportunity to partici- 
pate on a regular basis. 

Burbank v. Thompson, No. 76 C. 4471 
(N.D. 111. May 1978) Each inmate from the 
-general- population must have-access for 
one uninterrupted hour each day to an ex- 
ercise yard or other facility outside of his 
cell, and a recreation director with a bache- 
lor's degree or equivalent training in rec- 
reation or physical education shall be em- 
ployed. 

James v. Wallace, 406 F. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976y aff^d 559 F.2o .63 (5th 
Cir. 1977) cert. den. 98 S. Ct. 3144(1978) 
Order employment of a recreational offi- 
cer. 

Spam V. Procunier, 408 F. Supp. 534 
(N.D. Calif. 1976) Inmates in segregation 
entitled to one hour of outdoor recreation 
five days each week. 



Adams v. Mathis, 458 F. Supp. 302 
(D.C. Ala. 1978) Pretrial and posttrial de- 
tainees must be provided with adequate 
outdoor recreation. 

Bono V. Saxbe, 462 F. Supp. 146 
. (D.C. 111. 1978) Exercise in groups of four 
, was not necessary for persons confined in a 
control unit at a federal penitentiary. Lim- 
* ^ * ng^group exercise to_ gro ups„ol „ 2„.^v a<L- 
sufficient. 

XVL Rehabilitation 

Newman v. Alabama, 559 F.2d 283 
(5th Cir. 1977) modified 438 U.S. 78 1 ( 1 978) 
A penal system cannot be operated in such 
a way that it impedes an inmate's ability to 
attempt rehabilitation or simply to avoid 
physical, mental or social deterioration. 

McCray v. Sullivan, 509 F.2d 1332, 
1335 (5th Cir. 1975) cert. den. 423 U.S. 951 
"Failure of prison authorities to provide a 
rehabilitation program, by itself, does not 
constitute cruel and upusual punishment.** 

Newman v. Alabama, 559 F.2d 283 
(5th Cir. 1 977) modified 438 U.S. 78 1.( 1 978) 
*'If the State furnishes its prisoners with 
reasonably adequate food, clothing, shel- 
ter, sanitation, medical care^ and personal 
safety, so as to avoid the imposition of 
cruel and unusual punishment, that ends its 
obligations under Amendment Eight. The 
Constitutionjdoes not require that prison- 
ers, as individuals or as a group, be pro- 
vided with ^any and every amenity which 
some person may think is needed to avoid 
mental, physical, and emotional deteriora 
tion." 

Holt V. Sarver, 442 F.2d 304 (8th 
Cir. 1971) Confinement in otherwise unex- 
ceptional penal institution is not unconsti- 
tutional simply because it does not operate 
school or provide vocational training or 
other rehabilitation programs, but absence 
of affirmative program of training and re- 
habilitation may have constitutional signifi- 
cance where la absence of such programs. 

Battle V. Anders(^n, 564 F.2d 388 
(10th Cir. 1977) While inmate does not 
have a right to rehabilitation, he is entitled 
to be confined in an environment which 
does not result in his'degeneration or which 
threatens his mental and physical well 
being. 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 F. Supp ."^18 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) aff^d 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
Cir. 1977) cert. den. 98 S.Ct. 3144 (1978) If 
the State furnishes prisoners with reason- 
ably adequate food, clothing, shelter, sanita- 
tion, medical care and personal safety, so 
as to avoid the imposition of cruel and 
unusual punishment, that ends its obliga- 
tions under Amendment Eight. 

Laaman v. Helgemoe, 437 F. Supp. 
269 (O. N.H. 1977) Thus far no court has 
recognized federal constitutional right to 
rehabilitation in thesense that an individu- 
al his a positive right to leave a peniten- 
"ItS'.y equipped to function as a law abiding 



member of society. However, there isgrow- 
ing Recognition of the inmate*s right not to 
be incarcerated in conditions which are 
counter-productive to rehabilitation and in- 
crease the probablity of recidivism. This 
right not to be confined in conditions which 
cause degeneration is one of degree, and 
the exteht of the state's affirmative duty to 
.pXQn}Ole_r^habilitatiQxudepends on other 
conditions. The state has a duty to provide 
opportunities to overcome the degenerative 
aspects of the particular prison. The court 
required that each prisoner be givep the 
opportunity to work at a useful job. No 
prisoner shall jjje removed from a job to 
nonworking statu's without due process 
procedures. Every prisoner shall have the 
opportunity to participate in educational 
and recreational programs and to learn a 
skill marketable in New Hampshire. 

Barnes v. Government of Virgin Is- 
lands, 415 F. Supp. 1218 (D. V.I. 1976) 
"Though having iamates spend their days 
in a state of institutionally induced numb 
lethargy may make the task of corrections 
officials much easier, this cannot pass con- 
st4«..«ional muster if rehabilitation i'. to have 
any meaning as a viable goal of ^ correc- 
tions system.'* Court went on to ordei that 
every inmate be given the opportunity to 
participate in basic education programs, 
work release or vocational training 

Albert i v. Sheriff of Harris Co., 406 
F. Supp. 649(19''5) Adequate vocational 
and educational programs are required. 

Mitchell V- Untrein^r, 421 F. Supp, 
885 (N.D. Fla. 1976) Basic and remedial 
education courses, including remedial read- 
ing are required. 

Palmigiano v. Garrahy, 443 F. Supp. 
956 (D. R.! 1977) "Viewed as a part of the 
dehabilitating conditions that prevail 
the near-total absence of meaningful reha- 
bilitative programs or recreational activity 
constitutes a failure ... of constitutional 
dimension.*' Thenear-total absence of mean- 
ingful rehabilitative programs is a dear vio- 
lation of defendants* statutory duty. The 
court, therefore, did not reac^ the que:>tion 
whether convicted adult inmates have a 
constitutional right to rehabilitation in an 
institution that otherwise comports with 
minimum constitutional standards. How- 
ever, defendants' failure~to prqyide ade- 
quate rehabilitation programs has a consti- 
tutional dimension, the inmates* excessive 
idleness was major cat e of the violence 
and terror pervading the prison in v iolation 
of the Eighth Amendment. 

Carterv. Rapone,394 A.2d 1092 (Pa, 
Cmwlth. 1978) The court would not con- 
sider a complaint that a prisoner was ex- 
cluded from certain rehabilitation programs 
in a state prison because the conditions and 
privileges of his confinement are under the 
control of the Bureau of Corrections. 

Aripa v. Department of Social and 
Health Services, 5^^?, 2d 185(Wash. 1978) 
Where the Departhient of Social and Health 
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Services provided a basic alcohol treatment 
program at a state prison which consisted 
of ^ variety of treatment components, in- 
mates* x:laims for more comprehensive and 
in dividualizcd treatment were denied as in* 
appropriate. ' ^ 

XVII. Race and sex 
-tliscriminaUon 

A. ^Rtcici Discrimination 

Jones V. Diamond, 594 F.2d 997 (5th 
Cir. 1979) Racial segregation in bull pens is 
unconstitutional, even if inmates have the 
freedom 'o choose which of two bull pens 
they wish to occupy. 

Edwards v. Garrison, 529 F.2d 1374. 
(4thCir. 1976)cert. den. 424 U.S. 950(1976) 
The use of a racial designation in the insti- 
tutional numbering system requires strict 
scrutiny. 

Mart% V. Wainwri^uSlb F.2d 938 
(5ih Cii. 1970) Refusal to permit individu- 
als of a race different from the inmate on 
his visiting list states a claim under the 1 4th 
Amendment. ) 

Inmates of Nebraska Penal and Cor- - 
rec tional Corriplcx v, Greenholtz, t^l F.2d 
TmVSiWCxx. 1977) cert. den. 99 S.Ct. 732 
(1978) Statistics showing that whites and 
blacks were afforded parole more frequent- 
ly than native Americans and Mexican-Amer- 
icans were not sufficient to demonstrate a 
prima facie case of racial or ethnic discrim- 
ination. ^ 

- Finney v. Hutto, 410 F. Supp. 251 
(E.D. Ark. 1976) (Cummins & Tucker) affd 
437 U.S. 678 (1978) Court indicates that it 
has acted to enjoin raLiai discrimmation m 
tn.Mitutions. 

Douglas V. United States Attorney 
General, 404 F. Supp. 1314 (W.D. Okla. 
1975) Failure to have blacks on disciplinary 
comnuttcc did not violate civil rights. 

Mickens v. ^'inston, 462 F. ^upp. 
910 (D.C. Va. 1978) Racial segregation is 
unconstitutional withm prisons, save for 
the necessities of prison security a^d disci- 
pline. 

B. .Sexual dftcrlmlnatlon/ 
Equal protection 

Lhesimardv, Mulcahy,Sl^h.lil\\U 
(3rd Cir. -1978) A woman prisoner was not 
denied ]icr Lonstitut ional rights while being 
temporarily inLarcerated in solitary Lonfme- 
mcnt in an all male facility. 

Faprskary. Estelle, 566 F.2d 1277 
(5th Cir. 1978) A ^ ,icm whereby state pris- 
oners arc intarcMatcd in a jail does not in 
itself represent a vienial of equtti protection 
wherj good time is concerned. 

United StatiS v. Sh<^dd, 22 Cr.„L. 
2372 (10th Cir. 19/7) The fact that the 
United States Parole Commission must, 
with some exceptions, award*credit for the 
time served on parole against a parole vio- 
lator's sentence. While a sentencing judge 



need not credit the time spent^on probation 
against a probation violators sentence, 
does not constitute a violation of equal 
protection. 

McCrayv. Bennett, 461 F.Supp. 187 
(D.C. M.D. Ala. 1979) Where prisoners are 
segregated for purposes of inter-institution- 
al discipline and some are released from 
segregation before term and others are re- 
tained longer than term, prisoners are de- 
nied equal protection. 

Owens-El. v. Robinson, 442 F. Supp. 
1368(W.D.Pa. 1978) wfiere pretrial detain- 
ees and co'nvicted persons are comingled 
in their cell assignments, the constitutional 
common denominator must be the rights of 
the pretrial detainees. 

California Correctional Officers As- 
sociation and Correctional Series, Inc. v. 
Board of Administration of the Public Em- 
ployees' Retirement System, 143 Cal. Rptr, 
125 (Calif. App. 1978) The discretion of the 
Board of Administration of the Public Em- 
ployees* Retirement System in approving 
or rejecting separate medical health insur-'^ 
ance plans is not limited by the California 
statute granting certain correctional, parole 
and probation officers the same status as 
members of the California Highway Patrol 
and State Police Division. 

In re Davis, i54Cal. Rptr. 330 (Cal. 
App. 1979) State prison inmates and in- 
mates in local detention facilities do not 
need to'.be treated uniformly for the pur- 
pose of deciding behavior credits. 

Holdman v. Olim, 581 P.2d 1164 
(Hawaii 1978) The requirement that wom- 
an visitors to an all-male prison must wear 
a brassiere did not infringe any constitu- 
tional rights to privacy or equal protection 
because such was substantially related to 
achievement of a governmental objective of 
prison security. * 

Iowa Department of Social Services ^ 
V. Iowa Merit Employment Department, 26 1 
N.W.2d 161 (Iowa 1977) The duties of a 
Correctional Officer 1 1 are of such a nature 
that they prohibit females from exercising 
them, therefore, no sex discrimination was 
demonstrated in rejecting the plamtifTs 
application. 

Dodson V. State, 377 N.E.2d 1365 
(Ind. 1978) A male convict has no right to 
be sentenced to a woman's penitentiary. 

Jennings v. State, 389 N.E.2d 283 
(Ind. 1979) Different treatment of good time 
for ''lifers" and ''non-lifers" does not vio- 
late the rights of either. Sentencing and 
treatment classification is a benefit given 
by the State and the State only needs to 
show a reaso^nable basis for the classifica- 
tion. 

State V Freemen, 574 P.2d 950 (Kan. 
1978) Statutes which deny the possibility of 
probation or parole for a select class of 
crimes are consJtitutional. 

Carter v. State, 381 A.2d 309 (Md. 
App. 1978) Under the circumstances, the 
defendant lacked standing to challenge on 
equal protection grounds the constitution- 



ality ofastatutory scheme where maximum 
penalties for e^icaping from various correc- 
tional institutions were unequal. 

Cooper V. Lombard, 409 N. Y.^.^d 30 
(N.Y.A.D. 1978)Jail conditions do not have 
to be of equal quality to state cforrectiooal 
facilities. 

Trivento v. Commissioner of Correc- 
tie rs, 380 A.2d 69 (Vt. 1977) State statutes 
that allow good timereduction on sentences 
for those in custody of the Commissioner 
of Corrections but not for persons in cus- 
tody of theCom.nissioner of Mental Health 
are constitutional. 

XVIil. Grievance procedures 

Finney v, Hutto, 41C F, Supp. 251 
(E.D. Ark. 1976) affd 457 U.S. 678 (1978) 
A requirement of the exhaustion of a state 
grievance procedure before commencing a 
civil rights suit hinted at. 

Nickens v. White, 461 F. Supp. 1 158 
(D.C. Mo. 1978) Inmates in a minimum 
security prison may be prohibited from cir- 
culating grievance petitions by prison rules. 
The rule against petitions is necessary to 
ensure prison ^ecuriiy against the dangers 
posed by prisoners who organize a group 
action to petition against grievances. 

York V. Department of Corrections 
Administrative Review Board, 390 N.E.2d 
594 (111. App. 1979) The circuit court had 
no jurisdiction to review a prisoner griev- 
ance decision of the Administrative Re- 
view Board. 

Beaver v. Chaffee, 579 P.2d 1217 
(Kan. App^ 1978) The administrative pro- 
cedure for bringing about changes in the 
conditions of prison confinement were non- 
existent thereby allowing the inmates ^to 
seek judicial review at the outset. 

Brooks V. Wainwright, 439 F. Supp. 
1335 (Jyl.D. Fla. 1977) The prisoners at the 
Florida State Prison had no right to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively. 

XIX. Disciplinary methods 

Belly. Wolfish,99S.C\. 1861 (1979) 
The test of whether regulations or practices 
are punishment depends upon whether they 
are rationally related to a legitimate, non- 
punitivt governmental purpose and whether 
they appear excessive m relation to that 
purpose. Secjirity and order are non-puni- 
tive objec^es for pretrial detainees or con- 
victed inmites. 

Baxter v. Palmigiano, Enomoto v. 
Cluchette, 425 U.S. 308 (1976) Inmate not 
entitled to 5th Amendment priv ilege against 
self incrimination at disciplinary hearings. 
Need not permit private counsel. Need not 
give reasons for denial of cross-exami- 
nation. 

Wolff V.' McDonnell, 418 U.S. 539 
(1974) Due process hearingrequired where 
action may result in loss of good time^ind 
possibly in those that might result in soli- 
tary confinement. Procedural requirements 



include: (1) written notice of charges at 
least 24 hours prior to hearing; (2) a hear- 
ing must be held in which the inmate may 
present a defense; (?) must be a written 
statement by fact finders as to evidence 
relied upon and reasons for disciplinary 
action. 

Feeley v. Sampson , 570 F.2d 364 ( 1 st 
Cir. 1978) Pretrial detainees do not have 
the right to counsel in disciplinary proceed- 
ings. ' ^ 

McKinnon v. Patterson, 568 F.2d 930 
<2nd'Cir, 1978) Due process required 24 
hours advance written notice ofcharges to 
inmates who face up to two weeks of disci- 
plinary confinement, and must be pursuant 
to a hearing. 

McKirmon v. Patterson, 22 Cr. L. 
2060 (2nd Cir. 1977) cert, den., 22 Cr. L. 
4193 (U.S. 1 978) Since there is no basic dif- 
ference between "kccplock" and "solitary," 
a prisoner facing a potential two-week stay 
in k^plock for disciplinary reasons is en- 
titled to 24 hours advance written notice of 
the charges. The imposition of "keeplock" 
for a period of up to 2 weeks constitutes a 
substantial deprivation that necessitates 
minimal due process safeguards. 

Une V. Hanberry, 593 F.2d 648 (5th 
Cir. 1979) It is not required that when a 
prisoner is advised of his right to an admin- 
istrative appeal on a discipline decision, 
that he also is advised that his waiver pre- 
cludes his right lo challenge the ruling in a 
court of law. 
^ Hincbnan v. Oregon State Peniten tiary^ 

547'P.2d 646 (Ct. App. Ore. 1976) Single 
act of misconduct cannqt form the basis for 
two disciplinary violations. 

Steelev Gray, 2231^ W.2d 614(Wis, 
1974) There muiTbe a neutral hearing of- 
ficer or tribunal which will be iikely to ar- 
rive at a decision without the likelihood of 
arbitrary action. 

* Baxter v. Lewis ^ 421 F. Supp. 504 
(W.D. Va. 1976) There is no r-ght to ap- 
pointment of counsel at institutional disci- 
plinary hearings and no right to have rea- 
sons stated for nut .ailing witnesses. 

Bills V Henderson, 446 F. Supp. 967 
(E.D. Tenn. 1978) The failure to provide 
inmates a limited written record of a hear 
ing wherein orders were entered placing 
ihem in segregation and depriving them of 
good time deprive i them of due procerus. 

Bono V SaxbeA^Q F.Supp 934(E.D. 
III. 1978) Prisoners Placed within the "con- 
trol unit*' are entitled to receive a written 
noticeof the disciplinary hearing, impartial 
decision making, and immediate and sub- 
sequent periodic review of the final disposi- 
tion. 

Craig V liocker. 405 F. Supp. 656 
(D. fiev 19''5) Minor infraction requires 
notice and an opportunity respond be- 
fore imposition Cff punishmert. Major in- 
fractions require y.'Jff due process. 
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Finney v. Mabry, 455 F. Supp. 756 
(D.C. Ark. 1978) Prison .disciplinary offi- 
cials hkve a duty to collect written state- 
ments from witnesses whose presence is 
requested by the charged inmate if they 
know or should kno.w that any of those 
witnesses will not be able to attend the 

hearing. — ^ 

An inmate charged with a rule violation 
has no right to confront informants against 
him or even to know of informant's identity. 
High prison officials may not order verdicts 
of guilty or suggest certain punishments 
to members of the discipline committee. 
A written statement by the committee must 
be given to the inmate and must include the 
reasons and evidence relied u^^on in reach- 
ing their decision. 

Telephone calls to staff members are not 
enough. If testimony is needed for the 
discipline hearing, those persons should be 
present. 

Green v. Nelson, 442 F. Supp. 1047 
(D. Conn. 1977) Disciplinary committees 
are under an obligation to summon all staff 
members who are called as witnesses to a 
fight by a prisoner. 

Mutton V. Heggie, 454 F. Supp. ^70 
(U.S.D.C., Colo. 1978) A prison discipline 
committee's hearing cannot substitute for a 
parole rescission hearing. This is a require- 
ment of due process. 

Taylor v. Perini, 413 F. Supp. 189 
(N.D. Ohio 1976) The inmate rules must be 
in written form. 

Tawney v. McCoy, 462 F. Supp. 752 
(D.C. W.Va. 1978) The appointment of an 
inmate representative to represent an .n-. 
mate at a discipline hear4ng would offset 
any p ejudicial effects arising from the de- 
nial of legal materials to the inmate. At a 
discipline hearing, a state prison inmate 
had no constitutional right to fully cross- 
examine his accusers and no unlimited right 
to call witnesses. 

Williams V. Stacy. 468 F. Supp. 1206 
(D.C. Va. 1979) A prisoner contested his 
hearing before the institution classification 
committee after he circulated a petition 
which referred to prison guards as "Nazis" 
and "maniacs" and warned that the situa- 
tion could develop into "another Attica. 
The court held that the potential to create 
serious secur.ty problems justifiea the ac- 
tion of holding the hearing and it did not 
abridge the prisoner's rights. 

Wilson V. Superior Court of Los An- 
geles County, 148 Cal. Rptr. 30, 582 P.2d 
117 (Cal. 1978) Jail privileges cannot be 
taken away without cause. Cause may be 
cither for security or for discipline but may 
not occur without notice and a hearing. 
The only exception is in an emergency, but 
even then notice and hearing must be given 
to the inmate as soon as practical. It should 
never exceed 72 hours. 
Notice and hearing of a restriction of an 
inmate's privileges must be afforded within 
72 hours and at no time may such a restric- 

.92 • 
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tion be imposed for punitive reasons only. 
Any disciplinary proceeding which dcmes a 
pretrial detainee the benefits of a jail policy 
must apply due process standards under 
Wolff y, McDonnell 

Swarezv. Wainwright,ltZSo2d%ll 
(Fla. App. 1978) It was not necessary for. 
the discipline committee to call all'tfie wit-^ 
nesses requesv'ed by the prisoner in view of 
the possible risk of retaliation against in- 
niates and officers who were witnesses to a 
prison disturbance. Informing ^he prisoner 
of information contained in the reports of 
the incident was sufficient. 

State ex rel. Armistead v. Phelps, 365 
So.2d 468 (La. 1978) This case reviews the 
proper process for •administrative review of 
discipline proceedings in Louisiana. 

State V. Walls, 356 So.2d 75 (La. 
App. 1977) Unless it is shown to be arbi- 
trarily or capriciously made, a prison offi- 
cial cannot be found to be civilly liable in 
damages for sentencing a. prisoner to five 
days solitary confinement and a loss of ^2 
days of good time for violation of a disci- 
plinary rule. 

Hopkins v. Maryland Inmate Griev- 
ance Commission, 391 A. 2d 1213 (Md. . 
App. 1978) The ordinary backlog of cases 
does not except the requirement of a hear- 
ing within 72 hours. That time limit must 
be complied with unless it is prevented by 
exceptional circumstances. 

Lawrence v. Michigan Department of^ 
Corrections, 276 N.W.2d 554 (Mich. App. 
1 979) The Department of Corrections is an 
"agency" for the purposes of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. A Prison Disciplin- 
ary hearing is a "contested case" and thus 
falls under the protection of the procedural 
safeguards of the Act. Thc»"efore. the pris- 
oner has a right to judicial review of the 
outcome of the hearing. 

State y.Kerns,21\ N.W.2d48(Neb. 
1978) Prison disciplina^'titarings do not 
require that the same rights be afl'orded the 
prisoner as iii a criminal prosecution. 

Allen V. Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Corrections Division, 576 P.2d 831 (Ore. 
App. 1978) The unsupported assertion of 
an informant is sufficient to base the im- 
position of a disciplinary sanction by the 
disciplinary committee. 

Bishop V. Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Corrections Division, 581 P.2d 122 (Ore. 
App. 1978) The prison disciplinary com- 
mittee did not abuse its discretion in deny- 
ing the prisoner's request to undertake a 
lie-detector examination. 

Duncan v. Oregon State Correction- 
aljnstitution, 580 P.2d 1047 (Ore. App. 
1978) A preliminary plac(Mncntof a prison- 
er in a segregation ^ id isolation unit pend- 
ing subsequent disciplinary hearings is not 
reviewable by the court. 
The prisoner was not prejudiced by a disci- 
plinary order placing him in segregation 
and isolation for one year since this time 
was credited against his sentence. 
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, Goodspeed v. Oregon State Pentten- 

_ ttary,. Corrections Division, 580 P. 2d 1060 

(Ore. App. 1978) The defcndani was not 
prejudiced by the failure of the disciplinary 
committee to contact a witness who would 
have offered testimony relevant to a charge 
which was subsequently-dismissed.- 

GorJon v. Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Corrections Dims^ion, 582 P.2d 19 (Ore. App. 
1978) The toun* affirmed the holding *of a 
prisoner in isolation for 9 days although 
the disciplinary committee violated its own 
rules by confining him over 7 days without 
finding that the inmate constituted a threat 
to the security of the institution. 

Hale V. Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Corrections Division, 577 P.2d 531 (Ore. 
App. 1978) The failure of the Superinten- 
dent to enter his order modifying a disciplin- 
ary committee's order placing a prisoner in 
segregation requires the reversal of »hc dis- 
^ ciplinary committee's order. ^ 

Hartlieb v. Oregon State Correctional 
Institution, 584 P.2d 314 (Ore. App. 197K) 
A prison may not require a prisoner found 
guilt> of assault to pay for his own^edical 
bills. The prisoner injury was nou'* damage 
to institution property" within the prison 
regulations allowing for restitution. 

HigrAic V. Oregon State Penitefitu ^ 
Cor^^cCtiuns Divisioft. 576 P.2d 798 (Ore. 
App. 1978) The imposition of two w«eksof 
segregation by the disciplinary comtT«ittce 
will be reversed since the committee failed 
to produce the results of a urine test which 
could have cleared or affirmed the charges 
brought against the prisoner: 

Penrodv. Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Corrections Divisions,' 5^ \ P. 2d 124 (Ore. 
App. 1978) The court is not empowered to 
cullatcrally review p.iur disciplinary orders 
tu determine their validity and justification. 

Preston v. Oregon State Penitentiary, 
583 P.2d 9 (Ore. App. 1978) A discipline 
hearing boat J ma> use ev idcnce uf unnamed 
informants un an assault charge, il the in* 
furmatiun trum different sources justifies 
the micrcncc uf truthfulness of the mfur- 
mants. 

Melton V. Oregon State Correctional 
institution. Corrections Division, 580 P. 2d 
572 (Ore. App. 1978) The prison disciplin- 
ary committee order recommending that 
the defendant serve 30 days in isolation and 
suffer forfeiture of 426 days of statutory 
good time was justified in that his miscon- 
duct constituted a hazard to human life and 
health. 

Nicklin V. Oregon State Correctional 
Institution, 593 P.2d 1268 (Ore. App. 1979) 
The court held that a Prison Discipline 
Committee improperly denied a prisoner's 
request for an investigation of the charges 
against him before rendering a decision. 

Robertson Oregon State Pehiten- 
nary. Corrections Division, 582 P. 2d 32 (Ore. 
App. 1978) Where only extensive discus- 
sion followed an inmate's- suggestion that 
the inmates should strike by refusing. to 
O leave a visiting room, no conspiracy existed 
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in violation of the prison regulations. Even 
though a prisoner advocated an inmate 
^j^irikc. no conspiracy was found because 
there was no agreement by other inmates. 
Without agreement, there can be no.con- 
spiracy. 

Slone V. Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Corrections Division, 579 P.2d 874 (Ore. 
App. 1978) A report of the defendant's vio- 
lation of institutional rules was inaccurate 
and subs equent disciplinary action should 
be applied accordingly. ♦ 

Storms. V. Oregon State Pemteniiary, 
581 P.2d 979 (Ore. App. 1978) Xlf inmate 
should be afforded an opportunity to sup- 
plement the record of a disciplinary pro- 
ceeding. * 

Ba^er v. H^/Zwo/, 410 N.Y.S.2d 184 
(N.Y.A ' 1978) The purpose of a require- 
ment ot i tten statements of reasons re- 
lied uponfordisciplinary action taken against 
prisoners is to provide a basis for court 
review of actions of prison authorities. 
Where a prisoner failed to keep possession 
of linen issued to him by taking it to the 
shower rooms, there was enough evidence 
to suoport an order that he pay for the loss 
ifit. ' 

Crudo V Fogg, 415 N.Y.S.2d 897 
(N.Y.A. D. 1979) Minimum requirements 
of due process were not met in a discipline 
hearing, therefore the matter was remitted 
for further proceedings. 

Dunne v. Reid, 402 N.y.S.2d 923 
(N.Y. App. 19*^8) Because a prisoner was 
subjected to an anal search in the presence 
of others in violation of the internal prison 
regulations, he was entitled tc expungement** 
of the disciplinary action upon his record. 

Hurley v. Ward, 402 N.Y.S.2d 870 
(N.Y. App. 1978) A prisoner wasentitled to 
expungement of the disciplinary, proceed- 
ings brought against him sin^e he was not 
aflorded the opportunity to cjioosejhe em- 
ployee that will assist him m the proceed- 
ing, no employee with direct' knowledge 
was interviewed by the hearing officer, and 
because no record of the evidence reLed 
upon by the fact finder was supplied io the 
inmate. 

Rodriguez V. Ward, 401 U y .S. 26131 
(N.Y.A. D. 1978) The court ordered a new 
discipline hearing because of lack of evi- 
dence and improper records. 

Romano v. Ward, 409 N.Y.S.2d 938 
(N.Y. Sup. Ct. 1978) Prison discipline pro- 
ceedmgs m New Yoik State afford pr.son- 
era greater protections than those ordered, 
by the United State Supreme Court. Pris- 
oners are entitled to assistance by prison 
oHlcials and have the right to know about 
all information given by witnesses. 

Commonwealth v. yasquez,3^9 A.2d 
1 1 1 (Pa. Sup. 1978) A hearing which lasted 
five minutes and consisted solely of the 
testimony of one witness and at which the 
defendapi's counsel said nothing in support, 
or defense of hil clipnt was not sufficient to 
meet the prisoner's due process rights. 




Phillips V, Gathright, 468 F. Supp. 
1211 (D.C. Va. 1979) A prisoner was pun^ 
ishcd for keeping a 2y2-foot-long stick in 
his cell. He alleged that his rights were 
violated because others kept more danger- 
ous instriiments, therefore his punishment 
was discriminatory. The court held that 
punishment is not arbitrary simply because 
others escape it. Prison discipline measures 
are only arbitrary if the^ are based on illicit 
reasons or no reasons at all. 

Drake v. Airhart, 245 S.E.2d 853 
(W.Va. 1978) Unless there is a clear abuse 
of discretion of treatment or discipline, 
courts will ordinarily not interfere. Each 
case must be decided on its own facts. In 
this case handcuffing inmate to the cell 
bars was/io/ found to bean infringemer.lof 
his constitutional rights since his escape 
attempts and disruptive behavior necessi- 
tated restraint for his and other prisoners' 
protections. 

Watson V. Whyte, 245 S-.E.2d 916 
(W.Va. 1978) An evidentiary hearing is re- 
quired before the staie may increase either 
a prisoner's sentence or severity of his con- 
finement whenever sucn change is a result 
of misbehavior. 

State ex rel. Klinke v. Wisconsin De- 
partment iOf Health and Social Services, 2^3 
N.W.2d 379 (Wis. App. 1973) Th^ mere 
fact of drinking is ins jfficient for a finding 
of intoxication in a prison discipline hear- 
ing. 

XX. Civil rights actions 
and defenses 

Bellv. Wolfish,99S.Cx. 1861 (1979) 
The test of whether regulations or practices 
are punishment depends upon whether they 
are rationally related to a legitimate, non- 
punitive governmental purpose and whether 
they appear excessive in relation to that 
purpose. Security and order are non puni- 
tive objectives for pre-trial detainees or 
convicted inmates. Federal Courts are lim- 
ited in their intervention into institutions 
to the issue of whether there are constitu- 
tional violations. / 

DiMarzo v. Cahill, 575 F!2d 15 Hst 
Cir. 1918) cert. den. 58 L.Ed2 320 (1978) 
A Commissioner of Corrections was liable 
for any and all unconstitutional practices 
that may exist in county facilities, which he 
does not operate, by virtue of statutes re- 
quiring him to promulgate and enforce 
minimum standards. 

Procunier v. Nmarette, 434 (J.S. 555 
( 1 978) State prison officials en)oy qualified 
immunity from an inmate's 42 U.S.C.S. 1983 
action alleging interference with his out- 
going maii unless (1) the officials knew or 
reasonably should have Lnown tha» their 
actions would violate th^ inmate'i: cjnsti- 
tutionalrights pr(2> the officials acted with 
malicious intent to cause a constitutional 
deprivation^ 

The fact that in 1972 clearly established 1st 
and 14th Amendment rights did not exist. 
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in respect to the correspondence of inmate 
mail, precludes the contention that the 
officials knew or should have known that 
their actions would violate a constitutional 
right. Negligence alone will not support a 
claim for damages in federal court under 
Secuon 1973^ the Civil Rights^ Acts, 

~ biadeau v/Helgemoe. 581 F.2d 275 
(1st Cir. 1978) Where a Civil Rights suit 
was a necessary and important factor in 
achieving improvements in prison conditions, 
attorney fees may be awarded, notwithstand- 
ing the alleged good faith of prison offi- 
cials. 

McKmnon v. Patterson, 568 F.2d930 
(2nd Cir. 1978) cert. den. 434 U^S. 1087 
(1978) Where prison offiCLils proved that 
the* acted reasonably and in good faith, 
they were entitled to official immunity from 
a prisoncr*s civil rights action. 

McAllister v. Garrison, 569 F.2d 8 1 3 
(4th Cir. 1978) cert. den. 436 U.S. 928 
(1978) A prisoner need not be afforded a 
hearing before he is removed from assign- 
ment to the inmate advisor program, even 
though the reasons for the removal may 
have some implication for a later grant of 
parole. 

Gordon v. Leeke, 574 F.2d 1 147(4th 
Cir. 1978) cert. den. 99 S.Ct. 464 (1978) 
District court judges should exercise re- 
straint m dismissing pr^^on inmates* /Jro se 
1983 complaints and, when necessary, ex- 
amine the facts alleged to see whether the 
plaintifT could allege additional facts in 
order to maintain the cause of action. 

Loe V. Armistead, 582 F.2d 1 291 (4th 
Cir. 1978) U.S. App. Pndg. A pretrial de- 
tainee who alleges that Federal Marshals 
local officials displayed delij^erate indif* 
ference to a broken *^rm he suffered w»iilt in 
custody states a cause of action for dam- 
ages against the marshals and officials.^ 

Strader v. Troy, bl\ P. 2d 1263 (4th 
Cir. 1973) Since the plaintifl did not allege 
that he would have been paroled had the 
parole boa. d not considered prior uncoun- 
seled criminal convictions in determining 
his eligibility for parole, his complaint must 
be treated as an action under the civil < ights 
statute rather than one for habeas corpus. 

Cooky. Hanbeny, 592 F.2d248(5th 
Cir. 1979) Freedom from cruel and unusual 
punishment is not freedom from orherwise 
lawful incarceration. The prisoner only has 
the right to be free from that mistreatment 
occurring within the confines of his inutr- 
ceration. 

Fielder y. Bosshard, 590 F.2d 105 
(5th Cir. 1 979) In a ^ivil rights suit based^on 
cruel and unusual punishment, a prisoner 
must show that prison officials acted wah a 
conscious or callous indifference to hi: 
serious medical needs. Mere negligence, 
neglect, or medical malpractice is insutfl- 
cient. 

_ Johnson v. Wells, 566 F.2d 1016(5th 
Cir. 1978) cert. den. 435 U.S. 9^0 (1978) 
Parole officials are immune from suit for 
damages under the Civil Rights Act. 



Maldonado v. Garza, 519 F.2d 338 
(5th Cir. 1978) Wide latitude must be af- 
forded to a prisoner*s p« ose pleadings so as 
to avoid a motion to dismiss. 

Mitchell V, Beaubouef, 581 F.2d412 
(5th Cir. 1978) U.S. App. Pndg. In civil 
rights actions challenging the conditions of 
prison confinement, a prisoner does not 
have to first g6 through all the state's ad- 
ministrative remedies. 

Willett V. Wells, 469 F. Supp. 748, 
(D.C. Tenn. 1977) affd 595 F.2d 1227 (6th 
Cir.) A state prisoner brought a civil rights 
action for money damages against 1 1 per- 
sons, most of which were officials of Ten- 
nessee. The court held that'^ the prisoner 
failed to state any cause of action and 
therefore relief was denied. The Federal 
District court had no duty to appoint an 
attorney to represent the indigent prisoner 
in the civil r ^^nts action. Such appointment 
IS discretionary with the court. 

Chapman v. Pickett, 586 F.2d 22 (7th 
Cir. 1978) A prison official was immune 
fromjiatility for punishing a prisoner for 
refusing to handle pork on religious grounds 
during a kitchen clean up. The right of the 
prisoner to refuse was not clear at the time 
of the incident. 

Secret v. Brierion, 584 F.2d 823, (7th 
Cir. 1978) Prisoners must exhaust adminis- 
trative remedies if reasonable prior to filing 
Section 1983 Civil Rights. Actions when 
the claim for relief alleges deprivation of 
property without due process, and the mon- 
etary value of the tangible personal proper- 
ty is of no great monetary value. ^ 

Cotton V. Hutto, 511 F.2d 453 (8th 
Cir. 1978) The Warden is not liable in cer- 
tain cases for the wrongful acts of his em- 
ployees in suits under the civil rights statute. 

DeShields v. United States Parole 
Commission, 593 F.2d 354 (8th Cir. 1979) 
Parole examiners were entitled to a good- 
faith immunity in a denial of parole deci- 
sion. Liability will no: hold unless they 
demonstrated ill will, malice, discrimina- 
tion, or other wrongful reasons in their 
parole dec'sion. 

Ronfieiv. Butler, 591 F.2d *^64 (8th Cir. 
1979) Prison officers are entitled to a good 
faith immunity in suits brought under the 
Civil Rights Act. A prijoner who had to 
un*dergo rabies shots after he was bitten by 
% bat did not state a cai.se of action against 
the shift captain wlio was negligent by 
flushing the bat down a toilet before it was 
tested for rabies. ^ 

Tyler V. Woodson, 591 F.2d 643 (8th 
Cir. 1979) A prisoner successfully stated a 
cause of action where he alleged that the 
chief social worker at the jail confiscated 
his legal papers thereby interfering with the 
prisoner^ access to the courts. 

Johnson v. Duffy, 588 F.2d 740 (9th 
Gir. 1978) A prison official cannot rely on a 
defense of good faith in a civil rights action 
if his actions show that a valid law was not 
followed by him and resulted in the denial 
of a prisoner's rights. 



Battle V. Ander^son, 594 F.2d 786 
(10th Cir. 1979) The conditions and treat- 
,itv>u cf inmates are not dependent on the 
willingness or financial ability of a state to 
provide decent institutions. Courts, how- 
ever, should allow the least drastic means 
to be utilized in correcting constitutional 
deficiencies. 

Campbell V. McGruder, 580 F.2d 52 1 
(D.C. Cir. 1978) Pretrial detainees general- 
ly retain more rights than convicted pris- 
oners. This may justify more judicial con- 
trol than with sentenced inmates. 

Newman v. State of Alabama, 466 F. 
Supp. 628 (D.C. Ala. 1979) Where no effort 
was made to come within compliance of a 
court order to remedy the Alabama pri'^on 
conditions, the court appointed the gover- 
nor ^s temporary receiver in order that he 
b^ duty-bound and authorized to execute 
the standards set in the court order. The 
case includes a description of the violations 
and sets forth the corrections to be made. 

Hamilton V. Covington, 22 Cr.L. 2487 
(W.D. Ark. 1978) A prisoner's 1983 action 
based upon the absence of a jailor during a 
fire in the facility is not blocked by the 
quasi-legislative nature of the county's **Quorr 
um Court," which Is responsible for the 
administration of the jail. 

Holder v. Claar, 459 F. Supp. 850 
(D.C. Colo. 1978) Inmates have legal pro- 
tection against the unjustified taking of 
personal property by prison officials pro- 
vided that the property belongs to the in- 
mate. 

Marioneaux v. Colorado State Peni- 
tentiary, 465 F. Supp. 1245 (D.C. Colo- ^ 
rado 1979) An inmate's minimum rights may 
be created by the State, in which case pris- 
on officials are held to comply with those 
higher standards. 

Mingo V. Patterson,455 F. Supp. 1358 
(D.C. Colorado l978)'Federal Courts have 
a policy of deferring to officials ^f penal 
institutions so long as conduct of 6fficials is 
not of such character that is shocking to 
general fairness. 

^ Montoy'a v. Tanksley, 446 F. Supp. 
226 (D. Colo. 1978) The prisoner's com- 
plaint which alleged that prison officials 
refused to allow the plaintiff to attend any 
religious services, enjoy outdoor exercise, 
or to provide sanitary conditions was suffi- 
cient to state a viable cause of action. 

Coppola V. United State: Attorney 
General,455F Supp. 15 (D.C. Conn. 1977) 
A prisoner successfully challenged his clas- 
sification as a Central Monitoring Case be- 
cause he was not given propcf notice or 
allowed to know or contest the reasons be- 
hind his classification status at the time of 
the decision. 

Phillips V. Collins, 461 F. Supp. 317 
(D.C. 111. 1978) A countyjail inmate brought 
a civil rights action against a judge. The 
inmate's claim was that he had not received 
proper treatment for. his mental problem 
and had been confined to a jail rather than 
a hospital. It was held that the inmate failed 
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to-state a claim upon wliich relief could be 
granted. 

Lock V. Jenkins, 464 F. Supp. 541 
(D.C. Ind. 1976) Intervention by Federal 
courts in administration of prisons must be 
limited to correction of conditions violat- 
ing clearly established constitutional /ights 

Blake v. Hall, 469 F. Supp. 1025 
(D.C. Mass. 1979) Inmates alleged that they 
denied their civil rights as a result of fire 
hazards, lack of cleanliness, infestation by 
insects and rodents, poor plumbing facili- 
ties and inadequate recreational and/or 
rehabilitative programs in prison. The court 
held these charges were sufficient to state a 
cause of action against the Massachusetts 
ActingCommissionerofPublic Health who 
was charged with overseeing the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Fowler v. Vincent, 452 F. Supp. 449 
(D.C.N.Y. 1978) A suit by a prison inmate 
against a guard held that the guard's as- 
sauU on the prisoner was unprovoked and 
unnecessary io maintain order. 

Hernandez v. Lattimore,454 F' Supj).' 
763 (D.C.N.Y. 1978) An alleged assault 
upon a prisoner by a federal prison^ officer 
could be brough t to trial un Jer the f ederal 
Torts Claims Act. 

. Rosatt V. Haran, 459 F. Supp. 1 148 
(D.C N Y. 1977) The Bureau of Prisons* 
considerati6n of the contents of an inmate*s 
pre-sentence investigation report to decide 
on custody classification did not violate the 
inmate's rights, even though the contents 
were challenged by the inmate. 

Torres v Taylor, 456 F. Supp. 951 
(S D N Y 1978) A federal prisohcr must 
sue for an alleged assault and battery under 
the Federal Torts C'aims Act» not dk a **con- 
sfitutional tort" under the ^/vens doctrine. 

mtght V. IVard. 462 F. Siipp. 344 
(D C N Y 1978) Under New York state 
law . state prisoners have no right tp a prior 
hearing before being designated as a **ccn- 
tral monitoring case." 1 

J. .8. Taylor v. £. P. Perin^ 455 F. 
Supp 1241 (D.C. Ohio 1978) Ii) a ca^e 
involvi||g complaints about prisoji condi- 
tions. jmc court set out coi ditions ijegotiat- 
ed between the parties. An agretjd upon 
order was entered with respect to mail, law 
library, receipt of printed material* di^ci- 
plinary procedures, job 'assignmcjhts and 
grievances. The compromise reached was 
for the parties only and docs not ripiescnt 
a judicial determination of pra^jiices or 
standa^d.^f r.equired by ihe Coiistitiitior of 
the United S.atcs or the State o| Ohio. 

Gahagan ^ Pennsylvania ^oard of 
Probation and Parole, 444 F Supip 1316 
^£ Q. Pa. 19''8) Absent an allegation that 
member!^ ot the prisoi. board jcns v of the 
complained of conduct of sub( rdinates and 
acquiesced or participated in then^'. the ac- 
tion brought against them must be dis- 
missed. , i 

Hooker v. Arnold, 454 F. Supp. 527 
.(D.C. Pa. i978) Wardens arc not protected 
bjrabsolute immunity. They must rely on 
le qualified defense of good failh. ^ 



Jordan v. Robinson, 46i F.Sypp. 223 
(D.C. Pa. 1979) Even though a prisoner 
was locked up mistakenly when a prison 
disturbance broke out, the action taken was 
not a violation of his rights because prison 
authonties had taken reasonable action in 
response to. the disturbance. 

Murphy v. Fenton, 464 F. Supp. 53 
(D.C. Pa. 1978) Even though a prisoner 
was denied his due process rights by not 
having a proper hearing for being placed in 
an administrative segregation unit, the of- 
ficials were entitled to a good faith defense. 

Smith V. Robinson, 456 F. Supp. 449 
(D.C. Pa. 1978) Prison officials were quali- 
fiedly immune from a suit brought when 
they refused to allow an inmate to use an 
outside savings account. 

Jefferson v. South\vorth, 22 Cr. L. 
2532 (D.R.I. 1978) Defendant prison offi- 
cials must submit a plan within five days 
that will allow for specific timetables in 
implementingvar^piisimprovements in the 
service Qf meal^ecreatjon time, consulta- 
tion facilities, vocationafStraining, visiting 
frequency, and shower opportunities. 

Vest V. Lubbock County Commission- 
ers, 444 F. Supp. 824 (N.D. Texas 1977) 
The plaintiff inmates, who proved uncon- 
stitutional deprivations in theconditions of 
a county jail, failed to show bad faith on 
part of the prison officials in order to re- 
cover monetary daipages. . 

Christian v. Owens, 461 F. Supp. 72 
(D.C. Va. 1978) The administrairix of a 
deceased jail inmate brought a civil rights 
action against jail authorities for failing to 
, properly search the inmate. As a result the 
prisoner shot himself with a gun. It was 
held that strip searches were not in accord- 
ance with existing practices for persons 
arrested fof driving under the influence of 
alcohol and therefore n6 rights. of the in- 
mate were violated by not strip searching 
him. 

Rustv. State, 582'P.2d 134 (Alaska, 
1978) A prisoner suiTering from dy^^lexia 
has a right lo treatment if a medical author- 
ti> determines that he has a serious disease 
or defect, that such disease or defect is cur- 
able or subject to substantial^alleviation, 
and that delay or denial of care would work 
substantial harm on him. 

Martinez v. State, U^Cal. Rptr. 519 
(Cal. App. 1978) The Department of Cor- 
rections was sued by tnt father of a 15-year- 
old girl wl.j was kidnapped, tortured, and 
m'ifdtrcd by a prisoner they had paroled. 
Even though the parolee was classified as 
an untreatable mentally disordered sex of- 
fender with a recommendation of no paroie. 
goverrmeiJal immunity vvas applicable to 
the LrHlcials Cfficia! acts rre privileged if 
they are done wiwtin the scope of official 
duties. 

Williams V. Martimucci, 276 N. W.2d 
?76(Mich. Aop. 1979) The faj[ufe of prison 
administrators to deliver copies of ceitain 
documents coiuainfd in a pri.on:r*s Hie to 
a prisoner did not violate the prisonc.*s 
right to them because thc^ prisoner did not 
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pay the $3.00 processing fee and was not on 
the institution's current list of indigents. 

Papenhauser v. Schoen, 268 N. W.2d 
565 (Minn. 197S) Members of the Minnesota 
Parole Board are shielded by the doctrine 
of discretionary immunity as against an ac- 
tion brought by a plaintiff who was raped 
by a prisoner v/ho was paroled to a state 
hospital and subsequently escaped. 

Laf ranee v. Ward, 408 N. Y.S.2d 573 
(N.Y.A.D. 1978) A prisoner must exhaust 
all available administrative avenues before 
seeking court relfef. 

Falkenstein v. City of Bismark, 268 
N. W.2d 787 (N. Dak. 1978) The prisoner's 
suicide was reasonably foreseeable so as to 
incur liability upon the city for his wrong- 
ful death stemming from the city's failure 
to adequately observe and supervise the 
decedent while confined in isolation. 
The city of Bismark is not only liable for 
compensatory damages stemming from the 
wrongful death of an ir.mate who commit- 
ted suicide, but also liable for punitive 
damages. 

Penrod v. Cupp, 58 1 P.2d 934 (Sup. 
Ct. Ore. 1978) Habeas corpus is available 
to an inmate to test the lawfulness of condi- 
tions of imprisonment such as segregation 
or isolation in situations where other pro- 
cedural remedies are not swift enough. Any 
restraint in addition to that of sentencing is 
subject to relief through the writ. 

Bass V. Cuyler, 387 A.2d 964 (Fa 
Comwlth. 1978) The Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Corrections is immune from suit 
alleging negligence in the release of a pris- 
oner on a weekend furlough during which 
time the prisoner murdered the plaintiffs 
husband. , 

Jackson v. Hendrick, 22 Cr.L. 2356 
(Pa. Comm. Pleas 1977) The mayor of Phil- 
adelphia, the Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare, and other officials are held in con- 
tempt for failure to implement changes in 
Philadelphia detention facilities as agreed 
upon one year ago. 

Ziegler v. Miliken, 583 P.2d il75 
(Utah, 1978) The courts exercise restraint 
and will not usually interfere in the man- 
agement or ^dmlnlstlatlon of internal pris- 
on affairs. Peiitions to courts must appear 
to involve a basic right. 
' \ 

XXL Miscifllaneous 

^ Tfmtcrtdft 

Wolff V. McDonnell, 418 U.S. 539 
(1974) Due process hearing re(^uired where 
action may result in I05: of go^d ume. Pro- 
cedural requirements inclade. (1) wraten 
notice of charges at least 24^hours priof to 
hea. ing, (2) a hearing must be he J m which 
the ini 'ate may prefer, a defense, {>) must 
be a written statement by fact Hnders ?s to 
evidenr.e reued upon an^ reasons for disci- 
plinary action. i 



Owens V, Oakes, 568 F.2d 355 (4ih 
Cir. *I928) No deprivation of civil rights 
occurred where the loss of prison privileges 
and good conduct time were ^well within 
accepted limits of punishment under North 
Carolina procedure. ^ 

Granville v. Hogan, 591 F.2d 323 
(5th Cir. 1 979) Parole violators forfeit their 
good time credits and time spent on condi- 
tional release. 

Bayless v. Estelle, 583 F.2d 730 (5th 
Cir. 1978) cert. dis. 99 S.Ct. 2065 (1979) 
Where a prisoner is entitled to considera- 
tion Tor good time credit it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he is entitled tosuch credit. 
Award of good time is not mandatory, but 
depends upon a prisoner's good conduct. 

Lazard v. United States, 583 F.2d 
176 (5th Cir. 1978) When a prisoner's re- 
lease IS revoked because of his violation of 
conditions, the United States Parole Com- 
mission has authority to forfeit his good- 
time credit as well as cjrec^t for. time spent 
on condition of release, j 

Arsberry v. Sieia^^%(> F.2d 37 (7th 
Cir. 1978) Prisoners do riot enjoy an entn 
tiement to earn good time under the laws of 
Illinois.* / 1^ 

Hubbert v. United States Parole Com- 
m/jj/o/i,585F.2d857(7thCir. 1978) Good 
time only reduces time to be spent in prison 
and docs not reduce the term of a sentence, 
including time to be spent on parole. 

Hamilion v. United States, 464 F. 
Supp.210(D.C. Fla. 1979) Good timeand 
industrial good timc/ijc dependent upon a 
prist .ler's continued good behavior. It may 
be forfeited at an^ time prior to the term of 
custody and parole. 

Gregg V. Wyrick, 449 F. Supp. 969 
(W.D, Mo. 1978) Since the petitioner was 
guilty A first degree murder, he was not 
entitled under Missouu law to credit the 
time spent incarcerated prior to trial against 
his subsequent sentence. 

Craig v. Hocker, 405 F. Supp. 656 
(D. New. 19 i 5.) When good time* is taken by 
a board .separate trom the disciplinan com- 
mittee. It muit hold <t separate IVolffhcar-^ 
»ng. 

Carey v. Garnson, 452 F. Sapp. 485 
(N.D.N,C, 19*^3) An indivicij..! smtcnccd 
to death and t!»cn laier rescntcnccJ life 
imprisonment is entitled to credit the time 
spent mcarceratcd prior to trial against his 
sentence. / 

Dolph V. Crisp, 446 F. Supp. J 179 
(E.D Okla. 1978) The plc'.intifTjt loss of the 
opportuiiity to <;arn good-time credits, al- 
legedly because the warden placed letters in 
his file containing false information cor~ 
cernmg drug trafficking, did not deprive 
^ him of a constitutionally protected right. 

Kincade v. Ltn, 442 F. Supp. 51 
(M.D. Pa. 1977) Because the defcndai^ts 
indigency prevented him from obtaining a 
release after his state conviction was re- 
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versed, he is entitled to credit the "dead 
time" spent in the state prison against his 
federal sentence. 

Bills V. Henderson, 446 F. Supp. 967 
(E.D. Tenn. 1978) Inmates are not cntitL i 
to punitive damages nor restoration of good 
tnpe merely because they were not afforded 
a written record of the hearing wherein 
orders were entered placing them in segre- 
gation and depriving them of good time. 

State V, Layman, 573 P.2d909(Ariz. 
App. 1978j Defendant was^ntitled to cred- 
,u the lime previously spent in jail as a con- 
dition of probation against the maximum 
sentence for his conviction of burglary. 

InreEwing, 144Cal. Rptr. 229(Cal. 
App.'1978) Whfere an arrest isfollowed by a 
parole hoia, l^c oefendant is entitled to 
credit the timti spent in custody during 
those proceedings against a subsequent 
sentence". 

In re Stinnette, 155 Cal. Rptr. 912 
(Cal. App. 1979) It was held that there was 
no denial of equal protection for the state 
to refuse to retroactively apply good behav- 
ior and participation credits toward a pris- 
oner under the Determinate Sentencing 
Law. Such punishment-lessening statutes 
are to be utilized prospectively only. 

In re Wolfenbarger, 142 Cal. Rptr, 
745 (Cal. App. 1 977) The Penal Code amend- 
ments that permit credit for time spent in a 
'*wor.k furlough facility, halfway house, re- 
habilitation facihty, etc." are applicable to 
sentences impo..ea ."»riur to the effective 
date of the amendment, where judgement 
IS not final. The trial court ^rred in failing 
to consider the petitioner's motion for back 
time credit solely because the period relat- 
ed to "drug-program time." 

People V. Sage, 153 Cal. Rptr. 533 
(Cal.*App. 1979) Credit for work time and 
good time may be earned during periods of 
presentence detainment. 

People V. Schuler, 142 Cal. Rptr. 798 
(Calif. App. 1977) Under California Law, 
thd defendant was '^ntuled to credit the time 
:>pent in custody from the date of his arrest 
to the day he was originally sentenced, in- 
cluding the tirrsc spent in prison pursuant to 
an Uiitul ineflectual guilty plea, against his 
new sentence. 

Stale v./iore, 396 A. 2d 144 (Conn. 
Super. 19^8) the court was wrong when it 
directed that no **p.ood time" credit could 
A given for the period an inmate spent at a 
drug treatment hospital. Good time credit 
isan administrative function and is decided 
by prison authorities. 

Dretti V. IVamanght, 360So.2d i299 
(flu. App. 1978) Good time and extra good 
time caniiOt be forfeited without notice of a 
hearing. The Division of Corrections may 
not forfeit the good time earned by an es- 
capee without affording notice and a hear- 
ing when the state decides to nolle prosscs 
the charge of escape. 
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Hanks v. IVainwright, 360 So.2d 783 
(Fla. App. 1978) The forfeiture of the de- 
fendant's **good time" without notice or 
hearing, subsequent to his conviction for 
escape and pursuant to statutory provisipns, 
did not violate due process. 

Rusfyng V. State, 355 So.2d 50 1 (Fla. 
App. 1978) A sentence should specific^ly 
set forth the period of time to be credited 
against one's sentence. 

miiams V. State\ 370 So.2d 1164 
(Fla. App. 1979).Statutes which allow gain 
time for good conduct and e.xtra good time 
allowances are meant to reward those pris- 
oners who have made an effort to conduct 
themselves in a proper manner during in- 
carceration. / 

[Vright V. State, 355 So.2d 870 (Fla. 
App. 1978) The defendant wiis entitled to 
credit for the time spent in^cqstody as a 
condition of his probation, even though it 
was subsequently revoked.^ ' 

Wright V, [Vainwright, 359 So.ld M 
(Fla. App. 1978) The state may revel c a 
prisoner's good-time without notice or hear- 
ing after the prisoner effectuates an escape 
from prison. 

People V. Bailey, 371 N.E.2d \266 
(111. App. 1978) A court may not deny one 
credit for time served on periodic impris- 
onment and probation where the crime 
took place ^prior to the enactment of the 
statute whi^h authorizes the power to deny. 

People V, Jones, 376 N.E.2d 454 (lii. 
App, 197^) The defendant was entitled to 
credit thotime he spent in jail prior to trial 
against t^e six-month sentence he received 
as a condition of probation, c\en thorgh 
^ the pre-trial jail time was spent because his 
bail bond was revoked for the commission 
of a new c.imc while on bai*. 

People V. iahlc, 376 N.E.2d 766 (111. 
App. 1978) The defendant was not entitleJ 
to w-edit the time spent incarcerated pend- 
ing the revocation of his probation aqainst 
his sentence. 

Dunn V. Jenkins, 317 *868(Ind. 
1978) Inmates that are serving determinate 
terms begun prior to the effective date of a 
new good time staiute may have their good 
time credit evaluated by the olc formula. 

Jennings v. State. 389 N.E.id 283 
(hid. 1979) Different treatment of good time 
for "lifers" and **non lifers" does not vio- 
late the rights of either. Sentenc.ng and 
treatment classificaticn is a bciiefit given 
by the State and the c>iate only jieeds to 
show a rvason^.ble basis for the classifica 
tion. 

Campbell V. State, 575 P.2d 524 (Kan. 
1978) One is not entitled to credit the time 
spem inCiifcerated against another t.onvic 
tion for an unrelated offen.se. 

Polsgrove v. Kentucky Bureau V Cor- 
rections, 55} S.Vv'. 2d 736(Ky. i977) Because 
Kentucky .aw prov tdcs that pre institutioi^^l 
custody tiijne is treated as "tune served in 
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prison," thcdcfcnda t was entitled to **good 
time credit" for the ays spent in custody 
prior to theconimenct »nt of his sentence. 

Chalifowh. Com sioner, 377 N.E.2d 
923'{Mass. 1978) Massac asettsisunderno , 
obhgation to credit the time spent by the 
defendant in a California institution against 
a Mass%husett$ senten 

In re Lynch, 389 N.E.2d 91 (Mass. 
App. 1979) A prisoner did not forfeit all 
good time deductions by escaping from 
conHnement because when such escape oc- 
curred, he should already have been released 
on parole but for errors in computing his 
.good time deductions. 

//ir^/*fl//^r,369N.E.2dl(]kH(Mass. . 
App. 1977) Good conduct credits which 
'might be earned subsequent to an unsuc- 
cessful prison escape are not subject to for- 
feiture bebause of the escape. 

Pinav. Superintendent, Massachusetts 
Correctional Institution, 382 N.t;2d 1079 
(Mass. 1 978) Good conduct time carnot be 
earned while on parole. 

People V. Risher, 260 N.W.2d 121 
(Mich. App. 1977) Whereone is released on 
bond pending sentencing for an assault 
convict! oil and is subsequently incarcerated 
in a juvenile facility for another unrelat- 
ed otfense, he may not credit that time 
againsl his original sentence. 

Williams V, Warden. Michigan Reforixf 
atory, 279 N.W.2d 313 (Mich. App. 1979) 
A prisoner's good time was ordered restored 
because the warden had not properly issued 
rules governingthe forfeiture of good time. 
The "guidelines" that he issued were he! i 
unsatisfactory utider the requirements of 
the statute. 

Post V. Ruth, 354 So.2d 1111 (Miss. 
1978) The application of agocd time statute 
to the defendarjt that was in force at the 
time he was admitted to the Knilentiary, 
rather than the statute that w^in force at 
the time of his sentence, was not an ex post 
facto application. 

Spencer v, Basinger, 562 S. W.2d 350 
(Mo. 1978) The defendant was .^ntitled to 
credit for jail time served prior to the date 
of judgment imposing his sentence. 

Statev, Stamps, 562S.W.2d354(Mo. 
1978) A convicted felon is entitled to credit 
\for jail time accumulated before judgment 
even where the sentence imposes confine- 
ment to a city jail and not to the custody bf 
the Division of Corrections. 

State V. Blazek, 259 N.W.2d 914 
(Neb. 1977) Where one is sentenced with 
thestatutory maximum term for an offense, 
he must be credited with the time spent 
incarcerated before trial. 

Statev. Kerns, 271 N.W.2d 48 (Neb. 
1978) When^ pri'.oner loses good time be- 
cause of a disciplinary proceeding, it does 
not coH'^titute double jeopardy. 



tVycoff V. Vitek, 266 N.W.2d 211 
(Neb. 1978) Good time reductions in one*s 
sentence are subject ♦o forfeiture and noth- 
ing can compel an instiUitlon*s chief execu- 
tive officer to provide for restoration of 
forfeited or withheld good time credits^ 

Millardv. Perrin^9\ A.2d886(N.H. 
1978) When deciding whether it is legal to 
treat prisoners differently in the application 
of good time, that different'treatment must 
further some rational and stated interest of 
the state. 

State V. Allen, 383 A.2d 138 (N.J. 
Super. App. 1^78) One is not entitled tq 
credit the time spent in custody pending 
the disposition of charges in one county 
against a subsequent conviction obtained 
in a different county even though a detainer 
was lodged against him from the second 
county during that'time. 

Midgtey v. Smith, 407 N.Y.S 2d 283 
(N.Y. A.D. 1978) The Time -Allowance 
Committee cannot rescind good time and 
extend the period of incarceration. Jt can 
only consider how much good time it will 
grant a prisoner, thereby shortening the 
length of incarceration. 

People ex rel. Lawrence v. New York 
State B)ard of Parole, 4l4 N.'Y.S.2d 230 
(N.Y.A.D. 1979) "Even though good time 
credit must be earned and is not automatic, 
the forfeiture of such credit may only fol- 
low a hearing. 

Vogler V. Smith, 407 N.Y.s'2d 310 
(N.Y.A.D. 1978) , \ prisoner who is recap- 
tured after escape « entitled to credit for 
time served in local custody from the date 
of his arrest until the date he is returned to 
the Department of Corrections. 

Arnold V. Adulf Parole Authority, 372 
N.E.2d 585 (Ohio 1978) A prisoner is not 
entitled to time credit earned under prior 
convictions, where he is subsequently con- 
victed'under the habitual offender statute. 

Melton V. Oregon State Correctional 
Institution, Corrections Division, 580 P.2d 
572 (Ore. i\pp. 1978) The prison disciplin- 
ary committee order recommending that 
the defendant serve 30 days in isolation and 
suffer forfeiture of 426 days of statutory 
good time was justified in that his miscon- 
duct constituted a hazard to human life and 
health. 1 

Penrodv, OregonState Penitentiary, 
Corrections Division, 581 P. 2d 124 (Ore. 
App. 1978) An order recommending the 
forfeiture of 45 days of good time is not 
invalid for the failure of the record to dem- 
onstrate supporting material relating to the 
prisoner's prior disciplinary matters.^ 

Storms V. Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Corrections Division, 581 p.2d 979 (OVe. 
App. 1978) In an appeal for loss oi statutory 
^ood time, the transcript of a discipline 
committee's findings are necessary for the 
court's review of the case. 
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Commonwealth v. Brodcn, 392 A.2d 
858 (Pa. Super. 1978) Good time credit was 
not allowed for time spent on parole where 
parole was later revoked as a result of tech- 
nical violations. 

Gaito V. Pennsylvania Board of Pro- 
bation and Parole, 39Z^.2d 343 (Pa. Cmwlth. 
1978) The requirement that **street time", 
credit be forfeited by a convicted parole 
violator is legal. 

Gasper v. Commonwealth ^ard^ 
Probation and Parole, 388 A.2d 1139 (Pa. 
Cmwlth. 1978) A prisoner is not entitled to 
the time spent incarcerated on a dismissed 
sentence credited agqinst two eariier and 
later sentences for different crimes. 

Howell V. State, S69.S.W.2d 428 
(Tenn. 1978) Good and honor time affect 
only the fiat release date of the prisoner. 
Parole eligibility is not effected. 

Trivento v. Commissioner of Correc- 
tions, 380 A.2d 69 (Vt. 1977) State statutes 
that allbw good time reduction on sentences 
for those in custody of the Commissioner 
of Corrections but not foi persons in cus- 
tody of the Commissioner of Mental Health 
are constitutional. * 

Woods V. Whyf^, 247 S.E.2d 830 
(W.Va. 1978) The purpose of good time is 
to irnpro^ve prison discipline. It does not 
apply to parolccs\*but only to the prison 
population. The loss of parole, itself, was 
established to accomplish good Behavior 
for the parolee population. Parole revoca- 
tion does not entitle one good time credit 
for time spent on parole. 

Woodring v. Whyte,^2A2 S.E2d 238 
(W.Va. 1978) The statute providing for 
allowance of good time credit to prisoners 
is to be applied prospectively, and is man- 
datory. 

State ex rel Mauser v. Carballo, 261 
N.W.2d 133 (Wise. 1978) A mandatory re- 
lease parole violator mus* be given a dfte 
process hearing prior to the forfeiture of his 
good time credit. 

B, Civil diMbiiititt 

Rutherford V. Pitchess, 457 F. Supp. 
104 (D.C. Cal. 1978) Prisoners retain all 
their rights that are not inconsistent with 
the legitimate functioning of a correctional 
institution.*" 

Holland V. Hutto, 450 )r, Supp. 194 
(W.D. Va. 1978) The decision of the Direc- 
tor of the Virginia Department of Correc- 
tions to deny a prisoner's request to remarry 
was nol arbitrary nor violative of due pro* 
cess. 

Hetherington v. California State Per- 
sonnel Board, 147 Cal. Rptr. 300 (Calif. 
App. 1978) A statute banning ex-felons from 
becoming "peace officers" is constitutfon- 
al. 

In re Calrafa, 143 Cal. Rptr. 848 
(Calif. App. 1978) A prisoner's right to 
marry was itiipermissibly infringed by the 
Department of Corrections actions to tem- 
porarily prohibit him from marrying be- 
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cause his prospective bride was suspected 
of smuggling contraband into the prison. 

Muessman v.' mrd, 408 N.Y.S.2d 
254(N.Y. Sup. 1978) Thestate may deny an 
mmate's request to enter into marriage while 
incarcerated if the rnmatc is not a "lifer." . 

C. Evidtnc« 

United States v. Baiiey, 574 F.2d 637 
(D.C. Cir. 1978) The defendants were en- 
titled to prese:.4 evidence relevant to speci- 
ficjail conditionsduring their trial for escape 
even though the defendants failed to turn 
themselves over to authorities after effec- 
tuating their escape. 

State V. Franklin, 57.0 P.2d 96 (Ore. 
» 1977) Th^ possession of marijuana was no\ 

enough to convict a prisoner under the con- 
traband statute. Evidence wa^ neccr,sairy to 
show that a danger \s related to its use, not 
its possession. Evidence of a possible danger 
is not enough to support a conviction. 
"^"^ State V. Dauzat,364 So.2d 1000(La. 

197S) A prisoner has no right to belongings 
in his cell wliich are required for evidence. 
A warrant is not necessary in order to sejze 
such material. , 

Rodriguez v. iVard, 407 N.Y.S.2d73 1 
(N. Y. A.D. 1978) The court orderied a new 
discipline hearing because of lack of evi- 
dence and improper records. 

Doe v., Swinson, 20 Cr.^ L. 2272. 
(E.D. Va. 1976f In determining that the 
sheriff violated standards of supervision 
which" resulted in the sexual assault of an 
inmate, the court looked at: 

(1) expert testimony 

(2) National Standards known to defen- 
dant 

(3) State statutes and regulations 

(4) Local jail operating manual 

0. Extraordinary ramtdlM 

1. Closing of facilities ' 

Rfiem V. Malcolm, 507 F.2d 222 {2nd 
Cir. 1974) Court cannot require voters to 
make available resources needed to meet 
constitutional standards of confinement, 
but It can and must requiie release of per- 
sons held under such conditions, at least 
where correction of them is not brought 
about within a reasonable time. 

Williamsv. McKeithen, 547 F.2d 1206 
<5th Cir. 1977) Defendants are enjoined 
fronf) accepting any new prisoners except 
escapees and parole violators until prisoner 
population is no greater than the design 
capacity of the facility. 

Battle V. Anderson, 564 R2d 388 ( 10th 
Cir. 1977) Commencing August, 1977.de- 
fenr'.ants shall reduce population of state 
p<*«iitentiary at the rate of 100 inmates per 
month until population is reduced to 800 
inmates. 

Hamilton v. Landrieu, 35 1 F. Supp, 
549 (E.a La. 1972) No prisoner shall be 
incarcerated in the present main facility 
after March 1, 1975. 




Johnson v. Levine, 450 F. Supp. 648 
23 1 7 (D. Md. 1978) affd 588 F.2d 1378 (4th 
Cir. 1978)T^e Maryland House of Correc- 
tions is unconstitutionally overcrowded. 
The condition s of the Special Confi nement 
Area within the facility compel its discon- 
tinuance as soon as arrangements can be 
made to transfer the inmates elsewhere. 
^ 0*Bryan v. County of Saginaw, 437 
^ F. Supp. 582 (E.D. Mich. 1978) The Sagi- 
naw County Jail officials received their fi- 
nal order to implement specific changes 
and improvements in the overall conditions 
of the jail. Unconstitutional deprivations 
stemming from the conditions of the facili- 
ty were found there in an earlier related 
decision. 

Gates V. Collier, 454 F. Supp* 567 
(D.C. Miss. 1978) The court ordered the 
closing of two camps ot a state penitentiary 
which aged buildings could not be adequate- 
ly maintained. Prisoners have protected 
rights to a decent prison environment. 

Gates V. Collier, 423 F. Supp. 732. 
AfTd 548 F.2d 1241 (5th Cir. 1977) After 
January 1. 1977. jio prisoners can be zc- 
cep'ted for whom the defendents are unable 
to provide constitutionally adequate facili- 
- ties (50 square feet.) 

Owens-El V, Robinson, 22 Cr. L. 2444 
(W.D. Pa. 1978) The overall conditions of 
the Allegheny County Jail violate the in- 
mates' constitutional rights and changes 
shall be made in a^vide spectrum of areas. 

York County v. Commissioner Indus- 
trial Board of Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, 401 A. 2d 885 (Pa. Cmwlth. 1979) 
An order of the Industrial Board requiring 
the county to vacate its prison for viola- 
tions of the Fire and Panic Act was upheld 
because the county failed to sustain its 
burden of providing that fire watchers would 
be adequate substitutes for smoke detec- 
tion, and sprinkler systems in the county 
prison. 

2. Monitoring of compliance 

Alabama v. Pugh, 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
Cir. \97S) remand U.S. 7^1 (1978) The 
district court^ was too intrusive in appoint- 
ing a human rights committee to monitor 
the state's compliance with a previously 
imposed decree concerning vanous changes 
and conditions in a state penal institution. 

Newman v. Alabatrta, 559 F.2d 283 
(5th Cir. \977) remand m U.S. 781 (1978) 
"Prison oflficials cannot be expected to stpy 
in line With so numerous a committee (39 
^ people), at the same time constantly con- 
fronted with the spectre of federal contempt 
of court. Better approach is to name one 
monitor for each prison involved, with full 
authority to observe and to report his ob- 
servations to the Court, but no authority to 
intervene in daily prison operations." Mon- 
itors may be paid reasonable compensation, 
to be recovered from the state as a part of 
the reasonable costs of the litigation. 
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Miller v. Carson, 563 F.2d 741 (5th 
Cir. 1977) "The trial court erred in order- 
ing that (he ombudsman have permanent 
office . . . Court ordered permanency is an 
intrusion into state administration of pris- 
ons beyond the necessities of the case." 

Ahrehs v. Thomas, 434 F.-^Supp. 873 
(8th Cir. 1977) modified 570 F.2d 286 (8th 
Cir. 1978) The trial court's prescription of 
specific standards for the future construc- 
tion and operation of a county jaij>:onsti- 
tuted an unpermissible intrusion into the , 
affairs of state prison administration. 

Newman v. State of4labama, 466 F. 
Supp. 628 (D.C. Ala. 1979) Where no effort 
was made to come within ^compliance of a 
. court order to remedy the Alabama prison 
conditions, the court appointed the gover- 
nor as temporary receiver in order that he 
be duty-bothid and authorized to execute 
the standards set in the coUrt order. The 
case includes a description of the violations 
and sets forth the corrections to be made. 

Pugh V. Locke, 406 f. Supp. 318 
(M.D. Ala. 1976) affd 559 F.2d 283 (5th 
Cir. 1977). cert. den. 98 S.Ct. 3144 (1978) 
Thrity-nine member Human Rights. Com- 
mittee appointed to monitor implementa- 
tion of court order, inspect prisons, inter- 
view inmates and inspect records, review 
plans for implementation, engage indepen'^ 
. dent specialists, employ fulHime staff con- , 
sultant at same pay as commissioner of 
correciions"and take any action reasonably 
necessary to accomplish its functions. 

Taylor v. Perini, 446 F. Supp. 1 184 
(N.D. Ohio 1 977) The evidence demonstrat- 
ed that the officials of the Marion Correc- 
tional Institution were in full compliance 
with many portions of a previous C9urt 
orderdirecting the implementation of changes 
in the conditions of that facility. 

Ahrens v. Thomas, 434 F. Supp. 873 
(W.D. Mo. 1977) modified 570 F.2d 286 
(8th Cir. 1978) Par'jl appointed to deter- 
mine compliance wiih order. 

Palmigiano v. Garrahy,443 F. Supp. 
956 (D. R.I. 1977) Master appointed and 
given unlimited access to facilities, records, 
files and* personnel. 

<J Blaney v. Commissioner of Correc- 
tion, 372 N.E.2d 770 (Mass. 1978) A trial 
court may give explicit directions concern- 
ing the continued classification of protec- 
tive custody inmates and may order the ^ 
Commissioner of Correction to file quar- 
terly reports stating the progress made to- 
wards attaining the proper standard of 
treatment. 

Trigg V. Blanton, No. A-6047 (Da- 
vidson County. Tenn.. Aug. 1978) A spe- 
cial master is to be named by the court from 
names submitted by the parties. Funds for 
him and his staff. to be provided by the 
defendants. 
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